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THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


'T^HE date of the Bhagavadgita, or " Divine Lay,” 
the most important episode of the Ma-xhe Divine 
h&bh&rata, although uncertain, cannot be far 
distant on either side from the beginning of tlie Chris- 
tian era.^ It embodies, in the form of dialogue, a 
revelation by Krishna, as incarnation of the Supreme, 
to the hero Arjuna, on the field of Kuru ; and the 
armies of two opposing dynasties, about to join battle, 
are drawn up in silence to await the close of this 
transcendental communion between the man and the 
god. Its initial motive is to remove the scruples of 
the prince against destroying human life, which have 
paralyzed his power to fulfil the duties of a soldier 
and a ruler. To this end it celebrates the sovereignty 
of the soul over the bod\s its eternal essence, which 
death cannot harm, and the fulfilment of personal 
duty as the way of life and the path of glory. The 
use of such arguments to reconcile men to the sternest 
obligations involved in a state of war is itself an im- 
pressive illustration of the power of ideal interests. 
It contrasts favorably with the use of arguments from 
immortality to justify the destruction of the heretic’s 
body in order to save his soul from eternal woe, or to 


* Thomson's transl., p. cxiv. ; La3sen*s Pr^acti p- xxx^n. 
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make the threat of future punishment more appalling.* 
The meditations of Arjuna before a Hindu epic battle 
contrast in many ways with the prayers of Cromwell’s 
soldiers before a real English one. They are, how- 
ever, alike in the recognition of ideal relations in the 
sternest actual work. 

But this is incidental to the great purpose of tht> 
poem, which covers the whole ground of theology, 
philosophy, and ethics. It is the final flower of 
Hindu intellect and piety ; the summary reconciliation 
and poetic fusion of the best elements that preceded 
it in the mystical, rationalistic, and practical schools. 

It is better known to modern scholars than any 
other production of Oriental genius ; having been 
again and again edited with rare critical industry, re- 
sulting in the statement of Schlegel, based on diligent 
comparison of a great number of manuscripts, that 
the differences between these are almost impercep- 
tible ; while Lassen, after a still more extended use 
of materials, adds but fifteen slight emendations.® 
The disagreement among translators and critics on 
here and there a passage^ interferes in no degree 
with our sense of possessing an accurate transcript 
of this, the most important of all records of Eastern 
faith, into the languages of the West.^ And the en- 
thusiasm of its European students almost rivals that 
veneration which in India has assigned it a place 
not inferior in dignity and authority to the Vedas 
themselves.^ 

Wilhelm von Humboldt celebrates it as ''the most 

> See Matt. xit. 33 ; xxv. 41. * Las$^^ p. xxxiv. 

* See especially Wilson^s criticisms on Lassen and Schl^el {Bnutys oh Sanks* Liternf 

vol. iii,). 

* The translations consulted in the present chapter are ScblegePs Latin version, edited 
by Lassen (1846), and the English versions of Wilkins (1785) and Thomson (1855). 

* jCmsoh, p. xxvii. 
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beautiful, perhaps properly the only true, philosophical 
song, that exists in any known tongue.” Lassen 
shrinks from attempting to recommend it, lest he 
should imply that it has need of any praise of his. 
Warren Hastings notes a "sublimity of conception, 
►reasoning, and diction, almost unequalled ; ” and Schle- 
gel closes his Latin version with a pious invocation of 
the unknown prophet bard, " whose oracular soul is as 
it were snatched aloft into divine and eternal truth 
with a certain ineffable delight.” 

It is indeed, though not without its imperfections 
like the rest, one of the grand immortal forms in relig- 
ious literature ; an eternal word of the Spirit in man. 

It combines in broad and inspired synthesis the 
various points of view from which the Hindu itscompre- 
schools had contemplated the union of philoso- 
phy and faith. Opening with the practical doctrine 
of duty, as conceived by the Yoga, it unfolds the Idea 
of God from the best side of the Vedanta, and the 
speculative analysis of man’s spiritual relations after 
the formulas and in the freedom of the Sankhya, and 
ends with the substance of mystical p’ety, — deliver- 
ance, through self-renunciation and devotion, into 
union with deity. 

It adheres indeed to the system of caste ; yet seeks 
to soften its injustice^ by declaring perfection itsuniver- 
bpen to all who do faithfully their own work, 
and making this very dogma of natural subordination 
emphasize the call to every class to seek refuge in 
God. Even while, with the old contempt which 
Buddhism had repudiated so nobly, it once mentions 
women with the lowest castes, it yet declares that 


> A method not unlike that of the early Christian teachers touching slavery. 
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all who resort to God will reach the highest goal.^ 
Krishna says : — 

“ I have neither friend nor foe : I am the same to all. And all 
who worship me dwell in me, and I in them.” * 

“To them who love me, I give that devotion by which they 
come at last to me.” 

“ The soul in every creature’s body is invulnerable ; ^ and none 
who has faitii, however imperfect his attainment, or however his 
heart have wandered from right discipline, shall perish, either in 
this world or in another. He shall have new births, till, purified 
and made perfect, he reaches the supreme abode.” ® 

“ Mankind turn towards my path in every manner, and accord- 
ing as they approach me so do I reward them.” ® 

Deity here is not abstraction, but speaks to man as 
, , . . Creator, Preserver, Friend. Krishna is the 

Its god intJ- 

matewith Companion and intimate counsellor of Arjuna, 
revealing to him out of pure love"^ the law 
of duty and the path of immortal life; yet preserving 
the majesty and mystery of the Infinite. This is the 
"Supreme Universal Spirit,” above and behind the 
universe, as well as its inmost substance ; the Maker 
as well as the All. " 1 am the origin of all ; from me 
all proceeds.”** "Thou,” says Arjuna, "thou only, 
k no west thyself by thyself, O Creator and Lord of 
all that exists, God of gods, most ancient of Beings 
And Krishna says, "I am the soul that exists in the 
heart of all beings. I am the beginning, the middle, 
the end, of all things.”^® 

He is death as well as life ; absorbing all forms, to 
The vision terror of the finite worshipper; yet the 
of Time as terror is not meant to be final. Arjuna would 
destroyer. ]30bQ](j‘^be whole infinite of deity with mortal 
eyes. His prayer is answered ; and he sees what 

• Bk, G., ch. ix. * Ibid » Ibid., ch. x. « Ibid., ch. ii. 

• Ibid , ch. vi. ® Ibid., ch. iv. Ibid , ch x. • Ibid., ch. x. 

• The term it Pmrmka^ or penoHy ch. x. w Ibid., cb. X* 
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mortal eyes can see, the onward sweep of atoms and 
worlds and souls from life to death. This is the terri- 
ble, all-devouring form under which the god appears. 
The mystery of time, whelming all objects of sense, is 
concentrated into One Visible Shape, clothed by the 
tropical imagination, which most dreads the power of 
fire, in terrors and splendors that no eye can endure. 
The transient, for ever vanishing into the bosom of 
the eternal, stands manifest in one immeasurable sym- 
bol. Flaming mouths and ventral abysses open to 
engulf it ; down these, through rows of dreadful 
teeth, the human heroes rush, by their own will, as 
full streams roll on to meet the ocean, as troops of 
insects seek their death in the taper’s flame. ^ Very 
apt symbolism it is, in view of the other and immediate 
purpose, to reconcile the hero to the dread necessity 
of carnage that fronted the assembled hosts. 

As in the old Hebrew legends men fall upon their 
faces before the vision of Jehovah, so is it its friendly 
with Arjuna here. But this ''awe is mingled 
with delight.” And its cry of trust is, — 

“ Thou shouldst bear with me, O God ! as a father with his son, 
as a friend with his friend, a lover with his beloved. Be gracious, 
O habitation of the universe! show me thy other [more human] 
form.»» 

And the vision of destruction vanishes, when the 
divine relations of destruction are thus made plain, 
into the familiar shape of the companion and friend. 
Through the terrors of Death and Time, that eternal 
good-will has been abiding unchangeable ; and the 
sublimest lesson of life is learned. 

“ Be not alarmed, nor troubled, at having seen this my terrible 


» Bh.G, ch. xi. 


» Ibid. 
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form. But look free from fear, with happy heart, upon this other 
form of mine. 

That which thou hast seen is very difficult to behold ; not to 
be seen by studying the Vedas, nor by mortifications, nor alms- 
givings, nor sacrifices. Even the gods are always anxious to be- 
hold that form. But only by worship, wliich is rendered to me 
alone, am I to be seen, and known in truth, and obtained. He 
cometh to me whose works are done for me, who holdeth me 
supreme ; who is my servant only ; who hath abandoned all conse- 
quences, and liveth amongst all men without enmity.” * 

This Hindu form of the faith that deity is present in 
, human shape, to teach, console, instruct, and 
Christian in- save men, and to make clear and sweet to 
carnations, mysterics of death and change, 

differs from the Christian idea of incarnation, as set 
forth in the gospel of John, in this respect among 
others, that it does not seek to confine the freedom of 
the universal and infinite to a single historic form. 
Krishna, incarnation of Vishnu, the all-pervading 
Preserver, is not claimed to be the only possible Word 
of God in the flesh for all time. Not once for all is 
this immanent life invested in a man. 

“ Although I am not in my nature subject to birth or decay, and 
am lord of all created beings, yet in my command over nature as 
mine own, I am made evident by my own (m^yfi) power ; and as 
('iften as there is a decline of virtue and insurrection of vice and 
Injustice in the world, I make myself evident; and thus I appear, 
from age to age, for the preservation of the just, the destruction of 
evil-doers, and the establishment of virtue.”® 

This is the Krishna of philosophy ; but it expressed 
a truth that lay deep in the religious instinct of the 
people. 

Accordingly, for the worship of the "all-pervading 
Preserver,” incarnation, or avatdra (descent), runs 


» Bk, G., ch. xi. 


• Ibid., cli. iv. ' 
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through every form of life, beginning in earliest ages 
with the creatures in which it was supposed that the 
primitive piety of mankind must have beheld deity, 
and passing on through a series of saints, heroes, 
redeemers, to a final judge, s<5 reaching to the bounds 
©f time. In the latest Puranas no less than twenty- 
two of these avataras are asciibed to this unfailing 
providence ; ^ not all indeed of a noble or worthy 
quality, but such as the varying degrees of spiritual 
and moral intelligence in the worshippers compelled. 

It has never been shown that any appreciable influ- 
ence was exerted by Christianity upon the for- Avatara sys- 
mation of this Avatara system of the Hindus. |o*"chri8uan 
Neither the Apostle Thomas, nor Neslorian influence. 
Christians from Syria, nor a stray legend about some 
distant realm of mystical monotheists, that turns up 
among the leaves of the old epic, nor traces of very 
secluded and unimportant Christian settlements in later 
times upon the coasts of India, can be made available 
for refuting the claim of Hindu religious genius to unin- 
terrupted assurance that preserving deity is manifested 
in constantly renewed forms upon the earth. Lassen, 
after a careful inquiry into the traditions of a Christian 
origin of this belief, reaches the conclusion that we 
cannot ascribe to missionaries of the church any in- 
fluence whatever in shaping these religious concep- 
tions of the Hindus.^ 

The Krishna Avatara, in special, has been sup- 
posed, not only from the resemblance between the 

* See Lassen's account of them in Indische AUerthumskunde^ IV. 578-586. Also 
note on Thomson's Bhag. p. 147. 

* Weber (/«</. Stttd , I. 400) and Hardwick {Christ and other Masters^ I. 254) main- 
tain the theory of Christian influence; but all its points seem to be tuliy met by Lassen, 
and no real evidence has been adduced in its defence. There is no proof wliatever that the 
Apostle Thomas ever saw India, and ntme that Nestorian missions had any influence there 
bt^bre the fifth century. 
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names Krishna and Christ, but from certain corres- 
originofthe in the later Puranic legends with 

Krishna thosc of the infaiicy of Jesus, to have origi- 
Avatftra. jjj thcse relations with Christianity. But 

the resemblances are of^ slight import; and the belief 
itself goes back, at the latest, to the time of Megas*'; 
thenes, three centuries before the Christian era. This 
writer describes Krishna as the Indian Hercules, who 
had traversed the whole earth and sea, to purify 
them from evil ; ’’ and even identifies his worship with 
Mathura, the native place of Krishna in the legend.^ 
The similarity of the names, Krishna and Christ, is 
Impossible purel}' accidental. The word Krishna means 
relations. blacl\ And it forms the pivot of a very 

curious tendency among the Aryan Hindus to vener- 
ate that very color which they despised in the aborigi- 
nal tribes of India, and which marked the lowest and 
most degraded of the castes. For, in spite of these 
antagonisms, strange symbols of a deeper brother- 
hood seem to crop out in several interesting myths, 
both philosophical and poetic. Here, for instance, in 
the Bhagavadgita, Krishna, or the blacky is the intimate 
friend and divine counsellor of Arjuna, or the tvkite^ — 
a feature which cannot be accidental. And in the 
Vishnu Purana, Vishnu sends two of his hairs, the 
one white, the other black, to remove by their joint 
virtue the miseries of the whole earth. I can. hardly 
help believing that this respect for the dark skin points 
to very early recognitions of a common humanity; 
and it is not improbable that Krishna worship itself is 
the mark of some profound influence exerted on the 
faith of the aristocratic Aryans by the conquered tribes 
of Iijj^iia. The generally democratic character of this 

1 Lassgn^ I- 647; 11. hoj. 
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wide-spread and deeply rooted form of worship would 
thus be explained. And the exaltation of a repre- 
sentative of the enslaved race as divine guide of their 
white master, in the noblest intellectual achievement 
his literature can boast, is a piece of fine poetic justice, 
•which gives dignity to the whole history of the Hindus. 
And it associates the oldest with the latest phases of 
our Aryan pride of race, in a common lesson for com- 
ing time. 

From the early period above mentioned, down to 
the latest Purana, the Bhai{avata, in the thir- , 
teenth century, Krishna comes constantly into 
view, in the utmost variety of forms, — as protecting 
hero ; as saint and sage, mastering evil spirits instead 
of physical and outward enemies ; as inspired shep- 
herd boy, idyllic lover of the country maidens, and 
wonder-worker in the spheres of popular interests 
and pursuits ; assuming in the epic mythology, where 
all the numberless rills of popular belief have flowed 
together, all imaginable powers and forms of charac- 
ter.^ He says in the Bhagavadgita, " I am represen- 
tative of the supreme and incorruptible, of eternal law 
and endless bliss.” ^ 

In the Bhagavata Purana he is exalted as the ideal 
centre of all virtues, human and divine ; and saviour 
of men through the blessings he bestows on all who 
enter his spiritual being through meditation and holy 
discipline.^ His worship is thus a purely native prod- 
uct of Hindu sentiment. And the sublime assertion, 
in the Bhagavadgita, of his incarnation whenever 
right needs to be re-established and wrong to be over- 
turned, requires no other explanation than an intuitive 

» Muir's S/mskrii Texts, vol iv. * Ibid., ch. xiv. # 

• Stt« Th. Pane’s Krishna et sa Doctrine (Paris, 1852) 
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faith in the intimate union of deity with life and the 
world. 

We may further observe, as characteristic of Hindu 
Relation to rcHgious development, an effort in the history 
pantheism, Krishna-worship to purify pantheism of its 
cruder elements. The pantheistic sense of divine im-i 
manence and universality naturally involves profound 
moral and spiritual meaning. With the advance- 
ment of thought, such better significance is brought 
to the interpretation of popular beliefs of whatever 
nature. Krishna is the common term which Hindu- 
ism has maintained as the thread of its religious 
tradition ; and, in the heterogeneous web of the Ma- 
habharata, all its meaning for the popular mind has 
been wrought over in the interest of the higher form 
of pantheism just mentioned. So that the Krishna of 
the epic presents the very noblest traits which the 
Hindu mind was able to conceive, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

The play of illusion, under which his assumption of 
all forms of human sympathy and desire is believed 
by the more spiritually-minded to be masked, is 
frequently lifted away, revealing what is held to be 
his inmost reality, by which the often questionable 
phenomena are to be mystically interpreted; a pro- 
cess of compromise to which all distinctive religions 
have in their different ways, from time tp time, sub- 
jected their sacred books. The substance of this 
higher pantheism is expressed in language like the 
following : — 

“ Know that Dharma (righteousness) is my first-born beloved 
Son, whose nature is to have compassion on all creatures. In his 
character, I exist among men, both present and past, in difierent 
disguises and forms. While all men live in unrighteousness, 1, the 
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unfailing, build up the bulwark of right, as the ages pass. Assuming 
various divine births to promote the good of all creatures, I act 
according to my nature.’* ‘ 

Upon this grand postulate of the constant pre.sence 
and watchful intimacy of deity with man, as sympathies 
guide and deliverer^ the Bhagavadgita sought 
to unfold the sympathies of past and present avadgua. 
forms of faith. 

It declared that knowledge and action are one in 
worship.^ 

“ Children only, not the wise, speak of the Sankhya (rational) 
and the Yoga (devotional) religious systems as different. He who 
sees their unity sees indeed. The place which is gained by the 
followers of the one is gained by the followers of the other.’*® 

“ He who can behold inaction in action, and action in inaction, is 
wise amongst mankind.” * 

“ There are divers ways of sacrificing ; and all purify men. But 
the worlds are not for him who worships «£?/.” * 

For one to reach this higher point of spiritual recog- 
nition, the Veda, with the subtle questions Bible and 
thereon that have distracted the conscience, "mediator*, 
must have become secondary, and be held as transient 
means to a spiritual end. 

“ When thy mind shall have worked through the snares of illu- 
sion, thou wilt become indifferent to traditional belief. When thy 
mind, liberated from the Vedas,® shall abide fixed in contemplation, 
thou shalt then attain to real worship.” ’ 

“Thou shalt find it in due time, spontaneously, within thyself.”* 

This freer treatment of the ” sacred scriptures ” de- 

> MahM., XIV. * BAag-. G, ch. iiL » Ibid., ch. v. 

* Ibid., ch. iy. * Ibid., ch iv. 

* So lliomsoo trazudates mirveiia, which according to Wilson aUo (Essays on Sanskr. 
LU^ in. saS) mean* “cenainty of the futility of the Vedas.” Schlcgel translates the 
{NUMagethus: “aenlentiis theologicis an^ea distracta Only Wilkins differs: his reading 
is, ** by study brought to maturity,’* which can hardly be correct. 

^ Bkag* G., ch. ii. « Ibid., ch. iv. 
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serves notice, as showing how strong is the demand, 
Reactions even in a race whose faith naturally turns to 
* the past, for escape from a bible-worship, 
which still dominates far more enlightened communi- 
ties. In every great form of Hindu philosophy we find 
this opening upward into freedom from sacred text and 
rite. The Vedanta declares " the science of the Vedas 
inferior to the science of soul.” The Sankhya denies 
the eternity of the hymns, and asserts fullest liberty 
of interpretation. The Bhagavadgit^ holds real wor- 
ship to be that in which the Vedas have no further 
place, having done their work, and given way to the 
vision and enjoyment of deity. The Ramaydna and 
Mahabharata speak of themselves as equal to the 
Vedas. The Puranas, in general, go much further. 
The Bhagavadgita says: — 

“ As great as is the use of a well when it is surrounded by over- 
flowing waters, so great and no greater is the use of the Vedas to a 
Brahman endowed with knowledge.” 

But the Bhagavata Parana : — 

“ Men do not worship the Supreme when they worship Him as 
circumscribed by the attributes specified in the hymns. Thou who 
strewest the earth with thy sacrificial grass, and art proud of thy 
numerous immolations, knowest not what is highest work of all” 

The Brahmanas «peak of the limitations of the 
Vedas in the same tone. Even Manu perceives that 
the spirit must interpret the text, to make it of service. 
The progress of experience brought fresh inspirations 
that criticised the older ones ; and there were bitter 
controversies between the supporters of the different 
Vedas, fatal to the pretence of inviolable authority in 
either.^ 


^ See itxU in Mnir, III. cb. k 
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The " spiritual knowledge ” which is to be substituted 
for all written or traditional objects of faith, spirituality 
as the supreme end of life, is called jndna.^ 

The Bhagavadgitfi describes what it reveals as deity, 
in terms most clearly expressive of spiritual being : — 

• “It h that which hath no beginning, and is supreme; not the 
existent alone, nor the non-existent alone ; with hands and feet on all 
sides, at the centre of the world comprehending all ; exempt from all 
organs, yet shining with the faculties of all ; unattached, yet sustain- 
ing everything; within and without; afar, yet near; the light of 
lights, the wisdom that is to be found by wisdom, implanted in 
every breast.”* 

“ The recompense of devotion is greater than any that can be 
promised to the study of the Vedas, or the practice of independ- 
austerities, or the giving of alms.”® ence. 

“Better than material sacrifice is the sacrifice of spiritual 
wisdom.” * 

“ Men are seduced from the right path by that flowery sentence 
proclaimed by the unwise, who delight in texts from the Vedas, and 
say, ‘ there is nothing else than that,^ covetous of heaven as the 
highest good, offering regeneration as the reward of mere perform- 
ances, and enjoining rites for the sake of pleasures and powers.” ^ 

“The worship of personages as divine bestowers of all good 
seeks to propitiate such personages ; and receives, as from them^ its 
reward, which yet comes after all only from God. But the reward 
of these disciples of little mind is finite. They who worship gods 
go to their gods. They who worship me come to me. Only the 
unwise believe that I, who neither am born nor die, am confined 
to a visible form.” ® 

While the power of attaining union with essential 
truth and good, independently of permanent cui- 
or exclusive mediators, is thus afBrmecl as in- action- 
dispensable to the highest life, the ethical conditions 
of such attainment are not slighted. Tlie authority 
of the moral nature has all due reverence. 

t Compare Greek , Latin noseo^ Saxon ktunv* * Bhag. G , ch xiii. 

* Ibid., ch. viii. < Ibid., ch. iv. ^ Ibid., ch. ii. * Ibid., ch. vii. 
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What is tlie secret of duty ? O Arjuna ! the old 
eternal answer, — the soul knows no other : — Master 
the senses, and subdue desires. Of all actions the con- 
sequences arc bonds determined and inevitable. What 
is the self-centred act, what the pleasure of mere 
physical contact, that comes but to pass again, leaving 
unsatisfied desire behind it, but " a womb of pain ? 
Is then all activity to be renounced ? By no means. 

“No one ever resteth a moment inactive. Every one is in- 
voluntarily urged to act, by principles which are inherent in his 
nature. Inertness is not piety. Perform, then, thy functions. 
Action is better than inaction.*’ 

“ But as this world entails the bonds of action on every work 
but that which has worship for its object, therefore abandon, 

0 son of Kiinti ! all selfish motive, and perform thy duty for God 
alone.” 

“Even if thou considerest only the good of mankind, still thou 
shouldst act. For what good men practise, others will practise 
likewise.” 

“ 1 have no need of any good, that I should be obliged to do any 
thing throughout the three worlds ; yet do I for ever work. For if 

1 did not, — men follow in my steps in all things, and the people 
would perish.” * 

“ But every work is comprehended in wisdom : seek thou this, 
by worship, inquiry, service.” * 

“ Whoso abandons all interest in the reward of his actions shall 
be contented and free : though engaged in work, he, as it were, 
doeth nothing. The same in success and failure, even though he 
acts he is not bound bylhe bonds of action. His mind led by 
spiritual knowledge, and his work done for the sake of worship, 
his own action is, as it were, dissolved away.” 

“ God is the gift, the sacrifice, the altar-fire ; God the maker 
of the offering ; and God, the object of his meditation, is by him 
attained.” * 

“ Let thy motive lie in the deed, and not in the reward : perform 
Motive, make the event equal, whether it ter- 

minate in good or ill. This is devotion.” ® 

^ (7., ch. iii. * Ibid., ch. iv. * Ibid., ch. if. 
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“ He who puts aside self-interest is not tainted by sin, but re- 
mains unaffected, as the lotus-leaf is not wet, by the waters.” ^ 

“ What is given for the sake of a gift in return, or for the sake 
of the fruit of the action, or reluctantly, is a gift of inferior quality.” ® 
Whatever thou doest, do as offering to the Supreme.” ® 

“ He who casts off desires, he into whose heart desires enter but 
as rivers run into the never-swelling, passive ocean, he is Mastery of 
tranquil ; and there springs in him separation from all desires 
trouble. He only whose thoughts are gathered in meditation can 
find rest.” * 

“ The wise are troubled to determine what is action and what is 
not. 1 will tell thee the path of deliverance. He is the doer of 
duty who beholds inaction in action, and action in inaction, free 
from the sense of desire : his action is consumed by the fire of 
knowledge.” ^ 

As a candle placed in shelter from the wind does not flicker, 
so is he who, with thoughts held in devotion, delightelh in his soul, 
knowing the boundless joy that the mind attains beyond sense, 
whereon being fixed it moveth not from truth ; and who, having 
attained it, regardeth no other attainment as so great as it is, nor 
is moved by severest pain.” ® 

Seek refuge in thy mind.”^ 

** Let one raise his soul by his own means : let him not lower 
his soul ; for he is his soul’s friend or enemy. He who self-respect. 
has subdued himself by his soul finds that self which, 
by reason of the enmity of what is not spiritual, might be a foe, 
the friend of his soul.” “ 

“ Draw in the senses from objects of sense, as the tortoise 
its limbs ; for when the heart follows their roaming it Spirituality 
snatches away spiritual wisdom as a wind a ship on the of purpose, 
waves.” • 

Yet even in the practice of ascetic disciplines, com- 
mended to the devotee who would concentrate ,,, ^ . 

Moderation. 

his mind on God alone, excess is discounten- 

1 Shag-, G , ch ▼. * Ibid., ch xvii. * Ibid., ch. ix. 

♦ Ibid., ch. h. » Ibid , ch. Iv. • Ibid., ch vi. 

* Ibid., ch it. * Ibid., ch. vi. * Ibid., ch. iL 
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anced ; and fanatical abstinence from food, sleep, 
recreation, action, are discouraged, — he only being a 
true devotee who is moderate in all things, and, above 
all, in his desires.^ How these opposite tendencies 
are reconciled does not indeed appear. It has been 
supposed ^ that indifference to results was substituted 
for abandonment of action, from a sense of the neces-® 
sity of modifying the strictness of ascetic practices, 
which is very probable. 

Such are the cultures of piety, — contemplative 
Practical mainly, and in their final aim. But practical 
virtues. virtues are held as equally imperative. Such 
are fearlessness, temperance, rectitude, veracity, a 
harmless spirit, freedom from anger, liberalit}", mod- 
esty, gentleness, benevolence towards all, stability, 
energy, fortitude, patience, purity, resolution, and the 
absence of vindictiveness and conceit. These are 
enforced as positive duties. They are described, also, 
as the path of those who are ” born to the lot of divine 
beings,” while those whQ,have them not gravitate the 
other way. 

All actual conditions were, to the Hindu, profoundly 
Natural rctrospcctive. They must somehow find their 
destiny. ground in the determinations of a divine Order. 
There was more in moral good and evil than mere 
fruit of culture. And to be '' born to the lot” of divine 
or depraved beings must of course have meant some- 
thing beyond caste-distinctions. A sense of destiny 
came mightily down on the dreamer’s vision, as he 
thought of the prodigious force of natural endow- 
ment in determining the paths of conduct. Virtues 
were upward tracks, for which, it was plain, some had 


' Mka£, G t ch. vi. 


» Wilson, in. no. 


® Bkag. (5., ch. xvi. 
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a kind of natural fore-ordination ; while the birth-doom 
of others drove them in the opposite direction into 
correspondent vices. And here the poet’s moral judg- 
ment seems too much absorbed in the sense of inevi- 
table consequence to recognize that apparent injustice 
in such predestinations, which demanded solution. 
And he turns the evil-doers away ^ upon their down- 
ward path of bestial transmigrations, with as little 
apparent sympathy as is conveyed in that kindred 
sentence from another gospel: "These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.” Doubtless in the one case, as in 
the other, the special aspect under which moral evil 
was, for the moment, intensely conceived, excluded 
other and kindlier elements of faith, which elsewhere 
enter into both these gospels, though in different ways. 
With the Hindu, the deliverance from these bonds of 
destiny might surely be found in the all-embracing 
mystic unity of spiritual life, as with the Hebrew in 
the depths of the Fatherhood of God. And yet it is 
evident of the one as of the other gospel, that its cen- 
tral idea had not reached its own full significance, as 
a guaranty for the preservation and perfection of 
all spiritual forces, even in the mind of its greatest 
teacher. 

But we must not overlook the fact, that this whole 
poem is intent on pointing out the ways in which the 
dark, bewildering, bestializing gimas^ or organic qual- 
ities, might be " burned away in the fires of worship.” 
It implies a certain inherent and absolute power in 
these disciplines and endeavors, to accomplish their 
purpose. They involve a higher freedom, which 
contravenes the apparent fatalities of evil. 

* Bhag. ch. xvi. 
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And for all aspirations alike there was the One I^ifi 
The path that animated all lives, an unfailing promise 
open to au. justification, and resource. 

' “ Rest assured, O son of Kunti ! that they who worship me 
shall never die. I am the pledge of their bliss.” * 

“ Forsake all other reliance, and fly to me alone. I will delive 
thee from all thy transgressions.” * 

‘‘ Even if one whose ways have been ever so bad worship m< 
alone, with devotion, he shall be honored as a just man; for he hai 
judged aright. He soon becometh of a virtuous spirit, and entered 
eternal rest.” ^ 

“He my servant is dear to me, who is free from enmity, th< 
friend of all nature, merciful, exempt from pride and selfishness, th< 
same in pain and pleasure, patient of wrongs, contented, of subduec 
passions and firm resolves,^ and whose mind is fixed on me alone. 

“He also is worthy of my love who neither rejoices nor finds 
fault ; neither laments nor covets ; and, being my servant, has 
forsaken both good and evil fortune. 

“ He is my beloved who is the same in friendship and hatred, ir 
honor and dishonor, unsolicitous about the event of things ; tc 
whom praise and blame are as one ; who is of little speech, anc 
pleased with whatever cometh to pass ; who owneth no particulai 
home, and who is of steadfast mind. 

“ They who seek this amrita [immortal food] of religion, even as 
I have said, and serve me faithfully, are dearest of all.”* 

Here the independent witness-soul of the S&nkhya 
Concen- IS Combined with a Vedantic reverence for the 
Slues b Universal Life, and a Buddhistic recogni- 

worehip. tion of action and social duties. The meaning 
of this blending of stoical indifference, pious ardor, 
and human love, can only lie in the effort to consecrate 
the whole of life, to fuse every element of the human 
ideal in the one purpose of worship, as substantial 
unity with the Highest, as all-sufficing joy. 


> JBkagr. G.| el). s&. 
• Ib)d,ch.ijb 


* Ibid., ch. xviii. 

* Ibid., ch. xii. (WOkint). 
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“ They who worship me dwell in me, and I in them.” * 

" By him who constantly seeks me, without wandering of mind, 
1 am easily found.” * 

“Thinking on me, absorbed in me, teaching each other, and 
constantly telling of me, the wise are blessed. To such as seek 
me with constant love, I give the power to come to me. Through 
my compassion, while remaining in my own essence, I yet turn their 
diarkness into light.” * 

“ Most dear am I to the spiritually wise, and he is dear to me. 
The distressed, the seeker for light, the desirer of good, the wise, 
are all exalted ; but the wise, whose devout spirit rests on me, I 
hold even as myself.”^ 

“ Though thou wert the greatest of offenders, thou shalt cross 
the gulf of sin in this bark of spiritual wisdom. He who hath 
faith shall find this ; and, having found it, shall speedily attain rest 
for his soul. No bonds of action hold the mind which hath cut 
asunder the bonds of doubt. Son of Bfhirata, sever thy doubt in 
worship, and arise ! ” ® 

And, on the other side, the inevitableness of moral 
penalty is as positively asserted. It rests not Moral pen- 
on any arbitrary decree, but on the essential 
qualities of conduct. It is associated indeed in certain 
aspects with the notion that the castes originated in 
these moral qualities, and their due subordinations ; ® 
for the BhagavadgitS does not attain the grand dem- 
ocracy of Buddhism. But the inherence of moral 
consequence according to purely moral quality is 
nevertheless strictly defined : — 

“The pleasure that springs from serenity of mind is first like 
liaison, and afterwards like the amrita of immortals ; but the pleas- 
ures of the senses begin like amrita, and end as poisons ; and the 
pleasure that is from sleepy sloth is the utter bewilderment of the 
soul.”* 

According to the quality that has ripened into pre- 
dominance is the form the individual spirit assumes ; 

G.i db. ix. * Ibid., ch. viii.. * Ibid., cb. x. 

* Ibidn ch. vu. B Ibid., ch. iv. * Ibid., ch xvUi. 
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gravitating at death to the ^ imperishable place,’’ or 
downwards, through lower forms of life, even to the 
^ wombs of the senseless,” or inorganic matter, if the 
deathly blight of indifference shall come to that at 
last.^ "Threefold the gate of this hell, — avarice, 
anger, and lust.”® Thus the bad are consigned, not 
to endless misery by one dread sentence, but to pro- 
bations manifold; and, if hopelessly sunk, reaching 
at last a quasi annihilation, by laws of affinity alone ; 
not to be preyed on by the worm that dieth not and 
the fire that is not quenched ; but, more mercifully (if 
that word be applicable at all), to become the clod or 
the stone, which testify that the capability to sin and 
to sufler are alike no more. So that hope ceases only 
with consciousness itself ; for transmigration is a re- 
volving wheel, and with every fresh birth comes fresh 
gift of opportunity for such intelligence as may still 
survive. 

"All worlds up to that of Brahm& are subject to 
1 [the law of] return.” But there is a state 

The blessed ^ ^ 

life beyond from which they who enter it do not need, as 
death. cannot desire, to return. 

“ There is an invisible, eternal existence, beyond this visible, 
which does not perish when all things else perish, even when the 
great days of Brahmd’s creative life pass round into night, and all 
that exists in form returns unto God whence it came. They who 
obtain this never return.” ^ 

“ They proceed unbewildered to that imperishable place, which 
is neither illumined by the sun nor moon ; to that primeval Spirit 
whence the stream of life for ever flows.” * 

“ Whoso beholds me in all things and all in me, I do not vanish 
from him, nor does he vanish from me ; for in me he lives.”* 

“ Bright as the sun beyond darkness is He to the soul that 
remembers Him in meditation, at the hour of death, with thought 

* G.% eh. xiv. > Ibid., ch. icvi > Ibid., ch. viu. 

* Ibid., ch. XV. * Ibid., ch. vi 
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fixed between the brows, — Him the most ancient of the wise, the 
primal ruler, the minutest atom, the sustainer of all, — in the hour 
when each finds that same nature on which he meditates, and to 
which he is conformed.” * 

“ They who put their trust in me, and seek deliverance from decay 
and death, know Brahma, and the highest spirit (Adhydtma), and 
every action (karma). They who know me in my being, my person, 
and my manifested life, in the hour of death know me indeed.” * 

Who is this that is so known ? 

“ The Soul in all beings, the best in each, and the inmost nature of 
all ; their beginning, middle, end ; the all-watching preserver, father 
and mother of the universe, supporter, witness, habitation, refuge, 
friend ; the knowledge of the wise, the silence of mystery, the 
splendor of light; and death and birth, and all faculties and 
powers ; the holiest hymn, the spring, among seasons, the seed 
and the sum of all that is.”^ 

And whoso by inward worship of God overcomes 
the blind qualities and dispositions, by devotion shall 
enter at once into His being.^ 

These conceptions of a future life seem to hover 
between absorption into deity and revolving cy- personal 
cles of ever-renewed births. Yet, through all *nimortaiity. 
this indistinctness, a certain sense of permanence must 
have been felt by those whose minds dwelt so con- 
stantly on the thought of somewhat eternal in the very 
consciousness of spiritual being. We have already 
seen that the mystical Hindu mind did not demand so 
distinct an assurance of continued personal conscious- 
ness after .death as does the intense individualism 
of modern thought. Such positiveness of prediction 
would have been associated with limitations rather than 
with freedom : always the longing of mystical faith 
has been to lose limit in pure self-surrender, and find 
freedom in absolute present trust. 

> Bka£‘, G., ch. vitl. * Ibid., ch. vii. 

* Ibid., ch. ix. X. xi. * Ibid., ch. xiv. xviiL 
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Yet the Bhagavadgitd recognizes the desire of con- 
tinued being, as indeed it does not fail of recognizing 
almost every genuine aspiration. And when Krishna 
would allay the compassionate scruples of Arjuna 
against destroying human life, he points to the im- 
perishable personality that resides in every soul. Its 
description fully corresponds with what we mean by 
that term. One with infinite soul, expanded to share 
the universal life, yet in a real sense distinct in itself, 
as being that in each soul which makes it real and 
eternal, it comes home to our experience as our own 
deepest sense of immortality, which transcends the 
thought of beginning as of end. 

“ As the soul in this body undergoes the changes of infancy, 
youth, and age, so it obtains a new body hereafter. 

“Know that these finite bodies have belonged to an eternal, 
inexhaustible, indestructible spirit. He who believes that this spirit 
can kill, and he who believes it can be killed, both are wrong. 
Unborn, changeless, eternal, it is not slain when the body is slain. 

“ As a man abandons worn-out clothes and takes other new ones, 
so does the soul quit worn-out bodies and enter others. Weapons 
cannot cleave, nor fire burn it It is constant, immovable ; yet it 
can pass through all things. 

“ If thou hadst thought it born with the body, to die with the 
body, even then thou shouldst not grieve for the inevitable ; since 
what is born must die, and what is dead must live again. All 
things are first unseen,, then seen, then at last unseen again. Why 
then be troubled about these things ? 

Some hold the soul as a wonder, while some speak and others 
hear of it with astonishment ; but no one knoweth it, though he 
may have heard it described. The soul, in its mortal frame, is invul- 
nerable. 

“ Grieve not then for any creatures, and abandon not thy duty. 
For a noble man that infamy were worse than death.” * 

“ It is good to die doing thy own work ; doing another’s brings 
danger.” • 


* Bkag, (?., ch. ii. 


* Ibid., ch. iii. 
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The sense of immortality is here associated with 
the idea of duty, conceived indeed after a Hindu 
fashion. Wherever such connection is recognized as 
essential, there, under whatever special form duty may 
be presented, we may be sure that personality is in- 
volved in the idea of eternal life. 

This "invulnerable soul” is in every one of the 
living beings before Arjuna on the battle-field au destinies 
of Kuru. "An imaginary thing can have no 
existence, nor can that which is real be other than a 
stranger to nonentity.” ' Is not this an implication 
of full faith in personal destinies? What limitation 
is possible to the sweep of this invulnerability of life 
through all special lives? What is it but the living 
path and the living goal, at once, for them all? It is 
a protest against the fate elsewhere in the Bhagavad- 
gitlt assigned to those who are fallen lowest in delusion 
and vice. The " wombs of the senseless ” disappear 
before it. How can the soul die down into a clod, if 
soul is invulnerable? By this rescue of the substance, 
all that waste is made impossible. The higher "con- 
servation of force,” which resides in intelligence itself, 
forbids it. The "wombs of the senseless,” like the 
"everlasting woes” of Christian theology, are, in 
fact, but mythological and dramatic fictions, in which 
the fears and hates arising from certain stages of 
moral development invest the idea of spiritual destiny. 
Intuitions of the eternal validity of that which is in- 
most substance and proper selfhood in every one, flash 
out by the side of these mythologic fancies, and reach 
beyond them, discerning the real purport of existence. 
This inmost personal life, rooted in essential life, con- 
tains all guaranties of good : whatever else dies out or 


^ Bhag. G.f ch. a. 
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revolves tlirough phases of matter, coming up again 
in vapor or tree, that which is called "soul” in each, 
the intellectual and moral quality, the sphere of aspi- 
ration and relation to the infinite, however it may 
change and develop, must escape such fate, — must 
abide, according to this philosophy, in the imperish- 
able place of soul itself. Honor to pantheism for 
affirming the oneness of spiritual substance, for the 
sweep of its great circle that leaves no life homeless 
and wandering outside God. 

The recognition of an inmost personality, lifted in 
, , pure independence of all the change and loss 

Correspond- ... ® 

encewnai iuvolved in actions and their fruits, is as posi- 
ihe sAnkiiyd. iu the Bhagavadgitii as in Kapila^s dis- 
tinction between Prakriti and Purusha. In fact, this 
distinction, with the whole S&nkhya system,^ is here 
fully set forth ; though as but a single side of an 
eclectic philosophy, and combined — Kapila would 
hardly say, reconciled — with that oneness of spiritual 
being to which he objected as opposed to individual 
claims. 

“He who beiiokleth all his actions performed by Prakriti, at the 
same lime perceives that his &tma [self] is inactive in them. The su- 
j)reme soul, even when it is in the body, neither acts nor is it affected, 
because its nature is eternal, and free of qualities. As the ali-pene- 
tralin^: ether, from the minuteness of its parts, passeth everywhere 
unaft'ected, so this spirit in the body. As one sun illumines the 
wliole world, so does the one spirit illumine the whole of matter, 
O liharata ! They who thus perceive the body and the soul as dis- 
tinct, and that there is release, go to the Supreme.” * 

Tins effort to combine the Sankhya with the Ve- 
UniversuUay dunta IS but onc element of the vast synthesis 
oftheCUA. attempted in the "Divine Lay” which 

> The reader will recall the explaiwtinn rf this distinction, as suggested in the chaptei 
on the .Slnkhya in the present volume, p. 3S8. 

* (j?.. ch. xiiu 
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we are now studying. It has been described^ as 
evading all great questions which divide the schools 
of belief, as hovering between faith and works, 
reason and devotion, the worship of the invisible 
and the worship of the visible God.^ It is certain 
that the reconciliation of opposite tendencies is by no 
means clear or satisfactory. It is syncretism rather 
than fusion. It is intellectual recognition, rather than 
final system. But the breadth of this recognition is 
what deserves our admiration, the large justice done 
to every existing element of Hindu thought. Like its 
own Brahma, the Bhagavadgita is the best of every 
form, revealing its highest aspect, its spiritual pur- 
port. Faith is good, and works are good ; but the 
goodness of each is in the subordination of one to the 
other. Absorption and transmigration are both real ; 
but their meaning for the desire of immortality is in 
their respective meanings as the true end of life and 
the consequence of conduct. Not less real the worth 
of the Veda for the greater worth of nirveda^ tlie 
divine certainty that lies beyond it. Sacrifices are 
good, yet only as the step to a higher service of God. 
The Sankhya witness-soul is exalted ; not less so the 
soul performing these duties that belong to its path in 
life. The gtinas^ or qualities of blind nature, have 
their tremendous moral issues; not less true are the 
all-dissolving Unity of Brahma, and the illusion of this 
universe that comes and goes, these worlds of life 
that are "subject to return." The eternal Substance 
abides, beyond all forms of existence, inconceivable, 
unknown. Yet every term by which the inmost per- 
sonality of man is expressed is carried up into this 
divine substance, making it a fulness of life. It is 

^ Wilson, Essay an Bhagav. GUA {Sassskr. LU.^ III. 144). 
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Ptirusha^ personal soul. It is Purushottdma^ Ultimate 
Personality. It is Adhydtma^ Over-Soul, or Divine 
Self. It is even Mahesvara^ the Great Lord. It is 
the Avat&ra, the perpetual providence, ever manifest 
in visible form to save the world. 

This boundless hospitality to existing beliefs indi- 
cates at least the force with which the religious senti- 
ment was embodied in them all at the time when the 
Bhagavadgiti was written. One element betrays the 
Brahmanical source from which it flowed, the main- 
tenance, however modified, of caste. Brahmanism is 
here seen, surrounded b}' rationalizing independent 
tendencies, seeking to accommodate itself to their 
demands, while maintaining the unity of religious 
development as a whole. Like the somewhat analo- 
gous production of the Christian Church, the Johannic 
Gospel, it is the work of the highest spiritual genius, 
the most deliberate and careful constructive skiji, 
the most earnest desire of religious unity, which the 
tendencies it represented had at their command ; and 
a spirit is moving through its speculative deeps, that 
could not be bound within the limits of any creed, — 
the spirit of Universal Religion. 

We cannot wonder that in a time of contending sects, 
The maker amidst the distinctions of caste, the disclo- 
of the Lay. of this sublime mystery ” to the reviler, 
the indifferent, the unspiritual, should be forbidden.' 
How indeed, leaving caste out of the question, could it 
be made known to such ? No deep religious faith fails 
wholly of that wisdom which knows where not to cast 
its pearls. As the Hebrew reformer clothed his doc- 
trine in parables, for those who hearing did not hear, 
and as the Greek philosopher veiled his in symbols, so 

* Gu di. xviii. 
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the Hindu mystic admonished his disciples that prepa- 
ration was needed for receiving what only the eye of 
thoughtful attention could even behold. And was not 
this light of pure thought indeed shining in compara- 
tive darkness ? Was it not on the heights of con- 
templation, in a region which the disciplined intellect 
alone could make a home ? Yet we detect also behind 
these ethical and spiritual considerations the strict re- 
quirements of caste. Not here the broad humanity of 
Buddha, whose word was a gospel rather than a phi- 
losophy, and probably uttered with less of esoteric 
mystery or exclusiveness than that of any other teacher 
of the ancient world. The claims of the philanthropist 
differ from the claims of the seer. 

Shall we not say with the latest English translator 
of this wonderful song, sung in the far East two 
thousand years ago, that " it is sufficient praise for the 
mystical old Brahman to have inferred, amidst dark- 
ness and ignorance, the vast powers of mind and will, 
and to have claimed for the soul the noble capacity 
of making the body and even external matter its 
slave ? ” 
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TF the Bhagavadgita is pantheistic, it is none the less 
theistic also. While these two terms in The demand 
their extreme meaning represent widely differ- 
ent conceptions, here is a higher unity which seeks to 
include what is best in both. Whatever may have 
been the result of this effort, its comprehensiveness 
deserves special notice, in view of the demand of our 
civilization for a breadth and freedom which can ap- 
preciate every real element of human belief. In this 
spirit of the age, Goethe wrote to Jacobi that he could 
not be content with one way of thinking ; that as artist 
and poet he was a polytheist, while as student of 
nature he was a pantheist. 

All phases of religion appear alike imperfect, if 
defined as mutually exclusive systems. But their 
real affinities are coming to be comprehended in the 
unity of personal experience. We are learning to 
recognize theism, polytheism, and pantheism as legiti- 
mate parts of ourselves, to resume them under as- 
pects which explain their power over races and times 
other than our own, and so to relieve the steps of 
human endeavor from disparagement by exclusive 
creeds. 


3 
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There are phases of skepticism and phases of 
jutticeto which seem to turn from religion as 

i«inthei»m Well as intuition with sweeping denial. There 
needed. phascs of supcrstition apparently blind to 

all rights of skepticism and science. But both science 
and religion in our day are to receive a republican 
breadth of meaning. They will not only guard ihi* 
right of every faculty and every aspiration to plead 
its own cause, but respect the witness it may be able 
to bring in its own behalf from the confidence of 
mankind. 

To how purely negative a criticism has pantheism 
been subjected ! Yet there must be truth in. a form 
of belief which has satisfied enduring civilizations, 
and which has reappeared in philosophy and ethics 
wherever these have reached a high development, 
without regard to the lines which separate recognized 
religions or even races. It has usually been through 
some form of spiritual pantheism tliat these distinctive 
religions have escaped their limitations, and risen into 
a univer'^ality unknown either to their founders or 
to the ordinary current of their histoiy. We may 
instance the Sufism of the Mohammedans, the Neo- 
Platonism of the Greeks, and the Mysticism that 
preceded the Reformation in Germany and Italy, and 
showed a far larger -and profounder spirit than that 
movement. Modern philosophy has received its 
strongest impulse from a similar tendency in German 
thought. And the unities of political, intellectual, and 
religious life, at the present time, make the relation 
of pantheism to the coming age a question of real 
moment. 

Whatever inferior forms of experience may have 
received or assumed the name, it is of great irapor- 
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tance to emphasize that special purport of pantheism 
which accounts for its frequent recurrence and its 
noble fruits. Our study of the Hindu schools of re- 
ligious philosophy should help us to this result. 

It is commonh' insisted that all pantheistic systems 
are ways of confounding the Creator with the wiutis 
cr&ation, and sinking the soul in the senses, 

Tin’s form of statement comes mainly from Semitic 
habits of thought inlierited by Christianity. Panthe- 
ism could expect no other reception from their intense 
jealousy for the rights of an external deity, by whom 
the world is made out of nothing, and the human soul 
autocratically ruled. 

But, if pantheism were what this fixed impression 
of the Christian Church as a whole represents it, it 
would certainly be far from resembling the? aspirations 
of those Hindu seers whom we have beeit studying 
in the preceding chapters of this volume. They, of 
all men, vsought emancipation from the " wheel of the 
senses,” and ferventh' believed in the possibility of 
union with the Absolute and Eternal. 

In reality, pantheism, whether as sentiment or 
philosophy, is not the worship of a finite and visible 
world. In its nobler forms it is essentially of the 
s])irit, and rests, as its name imports, on these princi- 
ples : that Being is, in its substance, one ; that this 
substantial unity is, and must be, implicated in all 
energy, though indefinably and inconceivably, — as 
Life, all-pervading, all-containing, the constant ground 
and ultimate force of all that is; and that the recog- 
nition of this inseparableness of the known universe 
from God is consistent with the worship of God as 
infinitely transcending it. 

A theism of pure sentiment, following the Hebrew 
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prophetic consciousness of intimacy with God, yet, like 
, that earlier Semitism, too monarchical in its 
Christian theory to recognize hdw completely all manifes- 
theism. must be one with its spiritual substance, 

was the religious inspiration of Jesus and his compan- 
ions. Not less was this the limit for every form under 
which Christianity could appear. Even the Gospel^of 
John — though a later product, drawing largely from 
Greek and Oriental fountains, and imbued with mystical 
elements apparently unknown to the original faith as 
it was in Jesus — stopped short, on this track, with 
limiting the pure immanence of God in the universe 
to the ideally constructed person of Jesus, as the Word 
made flesh.” All pantheistic forms or tendencies of 
distinctive Christianity have had the same limitation; 
and this obscures the universal element, which never- 
theless underlay and in fact prompted them. 

The ideal demand of modern life is for fuHer recog- 
Modem tk?!*! was evci* before possible, that spirit- 

ideaiof ual being is of one substance. All religions 
measurably express this truth, and their aspira- 
tions after universality imply it. But their distinctive 
tendencies have interfered more or less harmfully with 
its free development and just emphasis. With the 
knowledge of univ^ersal laws there enters a more 
genial and inclusive spirit. 

Philosophy now aims at complete expression of the 
essential unity of subject with object, in what Aristotle 
called ” thought thinking itself ; ” thus reaching the 
ultimate conception of One Spiritual Substance em- 
bracing all being within the scope of its self-affirma- 
tion.^ The Imagination of our time divines, be3mnd 

* This is involved even in the ** relativity of all knc^ledge,” which might seem to 
make it void , since the conception of this relativity implies recognition of its opposite, the 
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this metaphysical conception, that the living universe 
is the play of deity, through all forms and forces, all 
dream and faith and action, all names, all symbols, 
all religions. Its Piety and its Humanity must be 
more than a mere recognition of what is eternally 
gopd and true, as an object of thought : they aim at 
the expression of this, as far as possible, in forms of 
which it shall be at once the productive cause and the 
inseparable life. Its Sciences must recognize that 
what lies beyond their tests and explanations is really 
the one master force involved in every step of evolu- 
tion from lowest to highest forms, the substance of 
these force-factors out of which all constructions flow. 
Its God must be no mere Creator of a distinct uni- 
verse, in the sense of maker, constructor, provider ; 
but far more, even the inmost Essence and Principle 
of all. The age, in fine, is resuming, in the fulness 
of its experience, the ideal meaning of all spiritual 
motives profound enough to have acquired distinctive 
names, and to have entered into the classification of 
religious systems. 

I am not then forgetting the larger light of science 
and practical relation in the civilization of the West, 
when I bring the ” Hindu dreamers” to help towards 
a better understanding of the needs of our time. It is 
these very forms of intellectual maturity that impel us 
to'seek fresh meaning in all ancient divinations of the 
Unity of Being. 

The mystery which we are to ourselves, and find in 
all things around us, not only transcends our mystery 
theological terms, but effaces all scientific land- 
marks and distinctions. It is by thought we know all 
that we call God, the world, ourselves ; and in all 
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directions alike is thought incomprehensible to the 
thinker. Facts, phenomena, the operation of forces, 
we claim to understand simply because we employ them 
for our purposes, select them to meet definite demands, 
combine them in positive constructions. But of force 
we only know that it acts in certain ways, not how^ it 
can act thus, nor how act at all. And of the fleeting 
play of phenomena, what can we say but that the con- 
nection between mind and the physical organs through 
which they are perceived — nay, between mind and 
its own activity — is a mystery penetrable by no faculty 
that we possess. With a change in our mode of exist- 
ence, the familiar universe would roll up as a scroll ; 
though it were only to reappear in such new, unim- 
agined form as ma}^ accord with new desires or needs, 
— so slight the hold of either our volition or our com- 
prehension on the relations of our being. Yet we 
inevitably trust the reports of consciousness concern- 
ing its own objects. And how should this unison be 
possible, and this confidence and calm abide in the 
depths of the reason, but for an inmost identity of es^- 
sence^ including within itself alike the truster and 
what he trusts ? 

This presence of the unfathomable, in which all ex- 
perience is involved, cannot be set aside on the ground 
that it is always unk'^nown, and that a purely unknown 
factor may be eliminated from the problem. It abides 
everywhere : it is that which we do know most surely, 
even if we know nothing else, unless knowing means 
comprehending, in which case we should do well to 
drop the word altogether. 

Nor can a universal element be eliminated and left 
out of the problem, — like a constant factor in arith- 
metic, — on the ground that it is constant and every- 
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where of equal force. ^ It is dyna7nic^ not arithmetical. 
It enters into the substance of each experience, with 
special influences in each. Its presence affects the 
spirit and attitude of inquiry, shapes the definitions, 
and saves from absorption in the finite side of experi- 
ence. "They who prize experience exclusively,” said 
Goethe, " forget that experience is but the half of ex- 
perience.” 

Our victorious science fails to sound one fathom's 
depth on any side, since it does not ex- 

\ , The pantho- 

plain the parentage of mind. For mind was ihtic hide of 
in truth before all science, and remains 
ever the seer, judge, interpreter, even father, of all its 
systems, facts, and laws. Our faculties are none the 
less truly above our heads because we no longer won- 
der, like children, at processes we do not understand. 
Spite of category and formula, of Kant and Hegel, 
we are abashed before our own untraceable thought. 
The stars of heaven, the grass of the field, the very 
dust that shall be man, foil our curiosity as much as 
ever, and none the less for yielding to the lens, the 
prism, and the polariscope of science ever new tri- 
umphs for our pride and delight. Not less mystical 
is mind because it will no longer be suppressed and 
stultified by mysteries of faith. True as ever is what 
Krishna says in the old Eastern reverie : — 

“ Some regard the soul as a miracle, while some speak of it, and 
others hear of it, with like astonishment ; but no one comprehends 
it, even when he has heard it described.” * 

What know we of matter ? Philosophy can define 
it as a form in which spirit manifests itself to spirit, 
a reflex of thought, an expression or mode of mind ; 

^ This is Mr. Buckle's mode of histcnrical computation: **The moral factor is con* 
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and so escape the dualism that would seem involved in 
its being an independent reality. The spiritual is its 
substance, is what it means, is what we are conscious 
of, after all. What, then, is spiritual essence? We 
cannot define it, we know not how, only that it acts ; 
still less do we know what it is. To remember, to 
Iiope, to love : these we explain only by themselves 
again. That they are is itself the mystery, all- 
pervading, infinite, — To Be. 

Into such transcendence the whole of life enters, 
and with it all science, matter, force, and form. By 
this one fact of mystery alone, though we should look 
no further, the infinite of mind is found inseparable 
from all experience. And this " Unknowable ” is 
known to be not merely continuous with the human, 
nor interpenetrating it merely, as space is per- 
vaded by light, — but more. As a man's mind is in 
his thought and his love, so is essential mind the 
unfathomable life in which all intelligent spiritual 
forces move.^ 

And this truth has still closer relations with our 
In ethics "inoral and spiritual nature. The sense of 
and faith, limit that for ever besets the understanding, 
withholding from us the meaning of the world and 
the purpose of existence in a certain repulsion as 
towards aliens and* strangers, necessitates a path 
upwards to the freedom of an all-embracing idea, an 
all-dissolving unity, in which our individual imperfec- 
tions shall, ideally at least, cease to separate us from 
the whole. This dualism, as between one who seeks 


* {Psychology ^ p. xio) regards sneh ideas as anthropomorphic, and so without 

authority. But if the substance of the universe is not mind, as we are mind who think it, 
then the very conception of existence, on which that of substance depends, is also baso- 
Icea as resulting from our mentality alone. 
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and tme who shuns, can yield only to a sense of in- 
most identity. The soul must gather the world and 
itself under one conception. It must see the whole, 
in other words, in God. Only the inseparableness of 
finite from infinite can assure our life of an origin and 
purport adequate to its nature. ” Because God is,’’ 
saith the soul, " therefore I am and shall be, — in 
God.” 

But to this assurance there is no other path 
than that of moral consecration. The reconciliation, 
the freedom, the unity, come only with absorption 
of the conscious self into the truth of principles, 
convictions, ideal aims; with finding, in the best 
moments, somewhat of thought or feeling, which 
” having been must ever be ; ” with participation in 
somewhat of divine nature and endless promise, 
through an absolute love and service : so that it 
shall no longer be the private self, but soul as soul^ 
which affirms within us, and once for all, — I am.” 

0 grace abundant, by which I presumed 
To fix my sight upon the light eternal, 

So that the seeing / consumed therein ! 

1 saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up in love together in one volume 

What through the universe in leaves is scattered ; 

Substance, and accident, and their operations, 

All interfused together in such wise 
That wliat I speak of is one svnple light?'* * 

Such experience is limited to no age nor race. 
Through such paths as these, in such form as was 
possible within his special horizon, as I believe, ihe 
Hindu saint arrived at his pantheistic faith. This is 
the substance of the process, with whatever errors 


* Paradiso, XXIII (Longfellow’s trans’.). 
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mingled, by whatever superstitions marred. Through 
such experiences not the saints and seers only, but 
simply earnest people, through much imperfection, 
have in every religion reached the certainty of infinite 
good, under whatever name, as inseparable from 
their own inward beino[-. 

O 0 

These are truths not of the reason only, however 
Its ethical they ma}^ accord with its higher processes ; 
value. primarily of religious sentiment, and espe- 

cially in its dealing with the facts of moral and phy^T 
ical evil. For the root of all effective force against 
these facts as actual is in holding the good to be the 
one reality ; in finding fast anchorage in this ultimate^ 
essential fact which they are bound to subserve ; in 
being sure that the whole process of life is somehow 
contained within the infinite rectitude of God. The 
Hindu dreamer, seeking to abolish evils by thinking 
them away ; and the practical worker, in practical 
races and times, more effectually battling them down 
by action^ — alike assume that the real and essential 
are to be found only in the good. Both seek to reach 
true being by denying the claim of evil to be positiv^e 
and permanent ; to read the world with clearer insight 
of its meaning ; to affirm for the actual its ultimate 
significance in the ideal, in God. 

We master the despliir with which the prevalence 
of evils would otherwise overwhelm us, by assuring 
ourselves that evil is properly "good in the making,” 
a condition of finite growth. This is but recognizing 
the fact that our philosophy cannot possibly be sound 
and healthful so long as it does not explain the finite 
by the infinite, and interpret the life of man in its 
wholeness as manifestation of God. 

The best and- bravest souls have alwajs treated evils 
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not as if their depressing side were the substance of 
their meaning, but as involving issues of all-reconcil- 
ing good. This mystic faith, that things seen but in 
part are seen In illusion, and that they are seen but in 
part till they are brought out into relations that accord 
with ideal good, is as practical as it is speculative. 
Science itself can offer no other interpretation than 
this of the physical evil, which "final causes” and 
"special interferences” onl}^ aggravate by their im- 
plication of a divine intention. Its help is for the 
sternest and bitterest lot. It is an instinct of cheerful 
hope, where it has not yet become a clear perception 
of- the reason. It inspires the will, where it finds no 
hold in the understanding. Its secret assurance is 
perhaps strongest in the simplest natures that are least 
perplexed with casuistry or doubt. It is apt to find 
clear and hopeful solutions of duty, whether men are 
dealing with their own sense of wrong-doing or with 
outward and social wrong. 

We must act upon the testimony of the practical 
consciousness \ hold common sense sacred ; ignore no 
facts that life teaches ; neglect no function of the 
understanding. But there is need of a philosophy in 
which the ideal only is seen as real ; of hours when 
the eye is opened with vision of the divine alone. 
Alas for common sense itself, if our ideals have taught 
us no more than our understandings ; if banks and 
ships and railroads do not sometimes dissolve as illu- 
sions in the white light of noble dreams ; if even the 
woes and sins of the world, which permit no rest to 
the eyelids of faithful men, could never vanish before 
their sight into the infinite depths of Divine Order ; 
never melt, even for an hour of happier inspiration, 
into the mystery of all-embracing good I 
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But is not this pure Fatalism, and destructive to the 
Relation moral being ? To this question we must reply 
to fate. while destiny or fate in the sense of abso* 

lute external compulsion would certainly be destructive 
not only of moral responsibility, but of the personality 
itself, yet religion or science without fate, in another 
sense, is radically unsound. The word properl}^ means 
"fixed, settled, irrevocably spoken that is, it notes the 
final truth and substance of things. To make it mean 
only hostile sovereignt}*^ — what is desperately bad, and 
rendered so by a dead, mechanical, motiveless, yet 
external power — is to misapply it. Rather should 
it signify what is impregnably certain ; and if good is 
so, — things being regarded in their inherent and ulti- 
mate meaning, — then good, not evil, is fate. Is not 
truth itself, then, fate: — truth, which is but another 
name for the sanity and integrity of nature and law ; 
truth, which is the health and sweetness of universal 
order ; truth, which is therefore interchangeable, as to 
its meaning, with good? Why should not the very 
perfection of the moral and spiritual laws, whose be- 
nignity it is no part of our liberty of thought or will 
to alter or suppress, to make or to mar, stand to the 
soul as its fate? Subject as we surely are to organi- 
zation, heredity, conditions innumerable, shall we not 
hold that the ideal g’OiTd also, which we dream of beyond 
these limitations, is our ultimate destiny ? We cannot 
separate perfection and fate. Deity, whose sway is 
not destiny, would not be venerable, nor even reliable. 
It would be a purpose that did not round the universe, 
a love that could not preserve it. Theism without 
fate is a kind of atheism. And a self-denominated 
"atheism,” yet holding justice to be the true necessity, 
or fate, is properlv theism, thoucfh it refuse the name. 
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Sovereign right and good at the centre of soul and 
nature, what is that but God? 

So that destiny should not be defined as hostile 
sovereignty or suppressive decree. But we 
must go further. It cannot be pure outward reconciled 
force, compelling man, even to his good. 

Even worshipped as the dearest ideal, even cherished 
as the power of God to set aside human defect and 
guarantee the best, it would still abolish liberty, the 
substance of the soul, — if it were this. The impell- 
ing forces therefore represent not foreign mastery, but 
natural growth. God is the inmost life of the human, 
not the external will that shapes it as the potter moulds 
his clay. The fate that man must accept is but the 
real law of his own nature, whereby it is in accord 
with the universal life. It is thus not only consistent 
with freedom, but coincident with it. While he resists 
his own essential humanity, while he fails to express 
or to seek in his individual purpose that harmony with 
the universal order, his will can in no proper sense be 
called free : it is enslaved to illusion and bound to 
failure, and can reach nothing he really needs or can 
intelligently love. Liberty itself can be found only in 
knowing essential good to be the moving force of his 
owm spiritual being. This unity is the true self; in 
this is personality ; therefore it is spontaneity, joy, 
health, success. The fate that abolishes individual 
caprice is the seal of freedom. Hence the inspiration 
that comes in self-abandonment to an idea or a duty. 
It identifies our fate with our freedom. All great 
aspiration brings the sense of destiny, because it frees 
from inward conflict, from the resistance of finite 
caprice to infinite good ; and in this deep natural alli- 
ance and harmony of forces the doubts and fears are 
dissolved. 
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Even in the less enlightened forms of personal 
energy, we note that the sense of destiny comes in, 
wherever there is unity of the motive powers, al- 
lowing entire concentration of purpose. This is 
the condition of valor, assurance, authority. The 
vivacious Norse Sagas are full of fatalism, and 
every storming Viking believed that his destin}^ was 
wTitten in his brain at birth. ” Odin,'’ says the Heim- 
skringla, "knew beforehand the predestined fate of 
men, or their not yet completed lot.” "No soul can 
die unless b}^ permission of God,” says Mohammed 
in the Koran, for the encouragement of his followers. 
"Everyman’s fate have we bound about his neck.” 
Better still, fate is the refuge and strength of Greek 
Prometheus in that sublime martyrdom which he en- 
dures as the penalty of his love for man. It is free- 
dom and justice approaching in the future, to dethrone 
the tyrannical gods of the past. And this divine 
myth of the identity of fate with noble will is a normal 
type of all ethical and spiritual inspiration. 

The heroes and the saints are fatalists, and read 
doom and triumph alike by one token : " for this 
cause came I unto this hour.” The Stoic schools, 
both Greek and Roman, have proved that spiritual 
pantheism, as the essential unity of the human and 
divine, is reconcilable with the strongest conviction of 
moral freedom ; ^ affirming in theory, and carrying 
out into actual life, a degree of personal independence 
and self-respect as remarkable as their confidence that 
fate and providence are one.* The pantheistic fol- 
lowers of the Bab, a modern Persian heretic, have 


* See Zeller’s Sioics, pp. 170, 305, 337. 

* Stobaus Eclog.^ 1 . 179 : Seneca d$ Ben(f*% XSt> 7 . 
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met incessant persecutions of the most barbarous kind 
with astonishing courage and enthusiasm.^ 

And why should the fact be otherwise? Immanent 
deity, become intensely real for the consciousness, 
should not only consecrate the whole life to duty, but 
sm^uld give the powers that freedom of aspiration 
which a universe so consecrated cannot but guarantee 
to all its own natural and proper forces. "It is an 
error to suppose,’* says Heine, "that pantheism leads 
to indifference. On the contrary, the sense of his 
own divineness will stir man to reveal the same, and 
from that moment really grand actions and genuine 
heroism will enter and glorify this world.” 

The life and death of the pantheistic Fichte were 
full of noble service, both patriotic and humane. 
Spinoza was the harbinger of free thought and scholar- 
ship, the Columbus of ethics and theology as well as 
of philosophy. The mystical " Friends of God ” in the 
Middle Ages were tlie fathers of modern philanthropy s 
their "Theologia Germanica,” Luther tells us, first 
brought him inward light and peace. From the spirit- 
ual closet of a pantheistic dream issued the Reforma- 
tion. And every time the world is about to move a 
fresh step forward, there is somew^here in seclusion 
a mystical brooding sense of all-mastering and all- 
absorbing deity, that holds in its bosom the germinant 
religious and social revolution, and sends forth the 
earliest witnesses and purest martyrs in its cause. 

It must not, then, be supposed that Hindu Panthe- 
ism and Fatalism were wholly irreconcilable Hindu Pan. 
with moral earnestness, or even energy. I 
cannot admit, for instance, that Mr. Banerjea, sense. 

* See their history in De Gobineau*s Rdig, de VAsie Centrale* 

^ DePAlUntagm^ 1 > P* X03. 
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a Hindu convert to Christianity, has furnished con- 
vincing proofs that the Vedanta, making the universe 
and the soul identical with God, destroyed the idea of 
duty. The same was said of Spinozism, by Jew and 
Christian. Yet Spinoza himself, cast out of the syna- 
gogue with curses as the sum of all wickedness, was, 
in morality, piety, and spiritual earnestness, far in 
advance of all his accusers, then or since. Moral 
purpose in the Hindu was apt to take inward, rather 
than outward, directions: this was incident to his 
ethnic and climatic conditions. But how large a 
degree of such purpose was involved in the effort *o 
overcome self and the senses by his method! It was 
contemplative indeed, not social. He watched the 
flow of change as it swept through all forms, as one 
watches in reverie the waves of a running stream, 
or the drift of clouds across the sky ; and the thought 
that he was himself but part of the current made him 
feel himself profoundly a child of fate. And he was 
fond of such sayings as these : — 

“ Life, death, wealth, wisdom, works, are measured for one while 
on his mother’s bosom.” 

‘‘ Their fated allotments the very gods must bear. As pieces of 
drift-wood meet in ocean, and remain together a little time only ; 
as a traveller sleeps under a tree, and the next day departs, — so 
friends and possessions pass : there is no return.” ' 

“ When his time is come, the bird who can see his food a long 
way off cannot see the snare.” 

“ Birds are killed in the air ; fishes caught in the sea : what help 
in choice of place ? ” 

“ When I see the sun and moon in eclipse, and the wise man in 
want, then I say, Fate is master.”* 

“ Where are the princes of the earth with their chariots and 
armies ? The earth that saw them perish still abides.” 


RamhyAtia* 


* Hiie^delot I* 44-46. 
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“ Who sees not that this body passes away every moment ? 
Like a pot of clay in the water, it falls in pieces.” 

“ So many dear ties as man may form, so many thorns of sorrow 
are planted in his heart.'* 

Foolish is he who would lay up riches in a world that is like 
a bubble.** 

“ As waters flow away and come not back, so the days and nights 
of'>mortal men.** 

** The society of the good, which brings us a little joy, is bound 
to the yoke of pain ; for it ends in separation. 

And there is no healing for the heart that is wounded with this 
sword.” * 

But the inference shows that the wisdom to draw 
help from these necessities was not wanting. 

Therefore be thou resolved, and think no more of sorrowing : 
here is the healing for thy wounds.’* 

“ Every thing on earth has its pleasure and its pain. Death 
comes to all that is born, and new birth to all that dies. Grieve 
not for what must be.”*'* 

And what was this intense feeling of the transient 
but equally intense suggestion of the eternal ? Did 
not the lower fate point to a higher ? If change 
sweeps over all, what makes the changes but a 
changeless law What makes a changeless law 
but an eternal life ? Vicissitudes pass, God is. And 
we are, — in God. So, with all his moral energies, 
the devotee of contemplation strove to reach perma- 
nent peace, at the heart of a restless world. 

The old lawgivers found no lack of moral sanction 
here. 


» HUop.^ IV. 67-77 * Ibid., 8a. 

* Ram&yAna; Bkag, Git&, &c. 

* ** Anaxagoras, Epicurus, and Euripides agree that 

— — — * nothing djcs ; 

But different changes give their various forms.* *' 

Plutarch, Sentim. of Btahtre. 
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" If one considers the whole universe as existing in the Supreme 
Spirit, how can he give his soul to sin ? ” * 

“ He who understands divine omnipresence can no more be led 
captive by crime.” * 

A Upanishad says : — 

“ Such a one, wlio beholds the soul in the infinite soul alone, 
him sin does not consume: he consumes sin ; becomes free from 
doubt, and is pure.” 

The pantheistic bias of Hindu thought does not 
exclude a trustful and hopeful spirit. Through 
most Indian poetry there flows a delicate sense 
of divine benignity in the natural processes of life. 
The Hitopade^a, the people’s ancient Book of Precepts 
and Fables, whose choice sentences are gathered out 
of all the Hindu classics, says : — 

Hear the secret of the wise. Be not anxious for subsistence : 
it is provided by the Maker. When the child is born, the mother’s 
breasts flow with milk. He who hath clothed the birds with their 
bright plumage will also feed thee.” 

How should riches bring thee joy, which yield pain in the 
getting, and pain in the passing away, and turn the head of the 
winner with folly ? What trouble so great, in this life of many 
cares, as the for ever unsatisfied desire ? That only which one no 
longer seeks with anxious heart has he really attained*.” * 

The Vedanta says : — 

“ As birds repair to a tree to dwell therein, so all this universe 
to the Supreme One.”* 

“ He, the All-wise Preserver, dispenses the objects of our desire. 
To know Him is to be free; there is no end of misery but through 
this knowledge of God. To him whose trust is in God reveal 
themselves the mysteries.” ® 

Says the Divine One in the Giti : — 


^ Manu^ XII. ii8. 

• Brikad^ IV. iv. 23. 
■ Prasnot IV. 7. 


• Ibid., VI. 74 ; so Spinoza. 

• From Muller’s version, I. 170-179. 

• iveiiUmfaiaray VI. 13-23. 
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I am the Preserver who watches in all directions. Be not 
alarmed at having seen me in the terrible shape of all-destroying 
Time. Hasten to look, free from fear, on my human and friendly 
form.» > 

Another text, of frequent recurrence in the philo- 
sophical and ethical books, makes mortality itself 
the ground of spiritual faith : — 

“ From what root springs man, when felled by death ? Say not, 
* like a tree, he springs from seed.* If the tree be destroyed with its 
root, it grows not again. If then man be cut down by death, from 
what root shall he spring to life again ? It is God, the highest aim 
of one who abide th in and knoweth Him.” * 

In the Ramayana, Bharata is adjured by the sages 
not to mourn too bitterly for his dead father : — 

O wise BImrata ! grieve not for the departed. He is no longer 
an object for grief, and too many tears may bring him down from 
the heaven to which he has gone.** ^ 

And Arjuna, permitted to ascend, though living, to 
the heaven of the just, 

‘‘Follows the path unknown to mortals, where no golden sun 
nor silver moon divides the time, but the mighty hosts of men 
shine with the splendor of their own virtue, in a light which we 
afar off think to be the tremulous fires of stars. 

“ There sees he the good kings, the ]:)rave and faithful men who 
were blessed with glorious deaths, and holy prophets, and pure 
women in chariots that wing the heavenly spaces.” * 

In the absence of historical and biographical facts, 
we are obliged to infer the ethical ideal and Ethical 
attainment which Hindu civilization permitted, 
from the prevailing maxims and proverbs ; the wisdom 
that has been circulating for ages, in sentence and in 
song, among the masses of this immense empire. 


O.f ch. xi. 
» B II. 


» Brifuid, HI. ix. 38. 
* Mahhbk.. III. 
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Here, for example, is manly diet, from the Hitopa* 
TheHito- desa, for the believer in fate ; — 

padela. 

“ Twofold is the life we live in : fate and will together run : 

Two wheels bear the chariot onward : will it move on only one ?” 

“ Nay, but faint not, idly sighing, ‘destiny is mightiest.’ 

Sesamum holds oil in plenty ; but it yieldeth none unprest.” * 

“ Fortune comes of herself to the lionlike man who acts. It is 
the abject who say, ‘All must come from fate.’ Forget fate, and be 
brave. If thou failest, having put forth all thy force, the blame is 
not thine. 

“ The deeds done in a former life are what is called fate. There- 
fore let one exert himself with unwearied energy in the present. 

“ As the potter shapes the clay at his will, so a man shapes his 
own action. 

“ Though he see his desired good close at hand, fate will not 
bestow it on him : it waits the manly deed. 

“ A work prospers through endeavors, not through vows : the 
fawn runs not into the mouth of a sleeping lion.” * 

“ Take good and ill as they come ; for fortune turneth like a 
wheel. 

“ Frogs to the marsh, birds to the lake, so all good to the man 
who strives for it : as one who seeks him, so hastes it to the hero 
who dallies not, is virtuous, grateful, and a faithful friend.” * 

“ By his own doings one rises or falls, as one man digs a well 
and another throws up a wall.” * 

“ Seek not the wild ; sad heart ! Thy passions haunt it. 

Play hermit iu thy house, with will undaunted. 

A governed heart, thinking no thought but good, 

Makes crowded houses holy solitude.” 


* Hitopad^ Introd t 29, 31. The veiscs are from Arnolds pleasant abridgment of this 
old Book qf Good Counsels (Loud. 1861), and are literal translations. The prose pas- 
sages are selected from Muller" s German version (1844) I have also carefully compared 
with this the French version of Lancereau (1855) and the English by Sir William yones* 
This last is hardly trustworthy, and Mtiller thinks it cannot have received the author^s 
entire elaboration. Such liberties are taken by the native copyists of the Hitopade^ 
that, in Miilier's opinion, no true edition is possible, and each translator must select the 
special text he will follow. Thil fact helps to explain the very marked difference in 
these \er«ions. 
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“Thine own self, Bh^rata, is the holy stream, whose shrine is 
virtue, whose water is truth, whose bank is character, whose waves 
are i^mpathy. There bathe, O Son of Pandu ! Thy inward life 
is not by water made pure.” * 

“Better be silent than speak ill; better give up life than love 
harsh words ; better beggar’s fare than luxury at another’s board.” * 
“ Only that life is worth living which is free. If they live who 
depend on others, who are dead ? ” * 

“ He has all good things whose soul is content: the whole earth 
is spread with leather, for him whose own feet are well shod.” 

“ He has read and heard and acquired all things, who turns his 
back on hope, and expects nothing.” * 

“ Do not rage, like a cloud, with empty thunder : the noble man 
does not let the good or ill that foes have done him be seen.”* 

“ What is a brave man’s fatherland, and what a foreign country ? 
Wherever he goes, bis strength makes that land his own.” ® 

“ A bad man is like an earthen pot, easy to break and hard to 
mend. A good man is like a golden vase, hard to break and easy 
to mend.” ’ 

“Disposition is hard to overcome. If you make a dog a king, 
will he not still gnaw leather ?”® 

“A gem may be trodden under foot, and glass be put on the 
head : yet the glass is only glass, and the gem is still a gem.” ® 

“ How shall teaching help him who is without understanding ? 
Can a mirror help the blind to see ? ” 

“ It is to no purpose that the bad man says, I have read the 
Vedas and the Laws. His character rules him, as it is the property 
to milk to be sweet.” 

“ Wise men seek not things unattainable : grieve not over the 
lost, ^nd stand firm in time of trouble.” ** 

“ In the poisoned tree of life grow two sweet fruits, — the enjoy- 
ment of the nectar of poetry and the society of noble men.” 

“ Integrity, self-sacrifice, valor, steadfastness through all changes, 
sympathy, loyalty, and truth are the virtues of a friend.” 

1 HttopadgsOf IV. 83, 86 From the Mah&bh. ^ Ibid., I 129 * Ibid., II. 91. 

* Ibid., I. i3S» 137 - ’ Ibid., IV. 91. « Ibid., I, 96. 

» Ibid., I. 86 . • Ibid., III. 58. • Ibid., II. 67. 

Ibid., III. X17. « Ibid., 1 . 15. w Ibid., 1 . 161. 

U Ibid., 1 . MS. “ Ibid., 1 . Sq. 

♦ 
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“By whom is this jewel created, this word of two syllables 
(Mitr^m, friend), wherein we pour the joy of love, which guards us 
from sorrow and foes and fear ? A friend who gladdens the heart, 
sharing one’s pleasure and pain, is hard to find. Friends in pros- 
perity, self-seekers, abound ; but misfortune is their touchstone.” 

“ Be hospitable to thine enemy when he comes to thy door : the 
tree withdraws not its shade even from the wood-cutter. 

“ Good men are compassionate to the lowest beings. The moon 
refuses not its light to the hut of the Chandala. 

“ A guest who departs from a house disappointed, leaves his 
own sins behind him, and carries away the virtue of its owner. 

“ Even a low-born man who comes to a Brahman’s house must 
be honored : the stranger is on the same footing with the gods.” • 

“He alone is to be praised, he is blest, from whom the weak and 
suppliant go not away with hopes destroyed.” ® 

“ Tlie friendship of nolde persons endures to the end of life ; 
their anger is quickly appeased ; their liberality is without self- 
interest.”'* 

“ Only the foolish ask, ‘ Is this one of us or an outside person ?’ 
To the noble the whole world is a family.” ® 

“One should spare his neighbor, thinking of the pain one feels 
when he sees that he must die.” 

“ O sacred earth ! w'hy dost thou endure the false man, who re- 
turns noble and trusting kindness with evil treatment?”® 

“This life, which is like a wave trembling in the wind, is in a 
right cause to be sacrificed for the good of others.” 

“ Let the wise man give up his goods for the sake of his neigh- 
bor ; for the sake of the good I^et him even give his life.”® 

“As life is dear to thee, so is it to other creatures: the good 
have mercy on all, as on themselves. 

“ He who regards another’s wife as his mother, his wealth as vain, 
and all creatures as himself, is wise. 

“ Give to the poor, O son of Kunti ! not to the rich. Medicine is 
for the sick, not for those that are w^ell. 

“ The gift, bestowed with right purpose, at righf time and place^ 
on one who cannot repay it, is to be called a real gift,”® 


* HitopadeUi^ I. 303, 204. 

* Ibid.. I 180. 

’ Ibid . 111. X40. 


> Ibid., I. 53-57. 
» Ibid., I. 64. 

• Ibid. I. 38. 


» Ibid , I. 183. 

« Ibid., I. 6it 73. 
* Ibid., 1. xo-14. 
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Between virtues and the body there is infinite difference : the 
body perishes in a moment, virtues endure while the world lasts.” * 

“ The wise will follow duty, as if death were already grasping his 
hair.”* 

The following are from the Panchatantra, a still 
older coljection of tales and sentences, whose pancha- 
relation to the Hitopadesa is not yet very 
cle|||y' understood : — 

“ In all actions, to be like one’s self is the praise of the wise : 
this makes smooth the right path, so full of hindrance.” * 

When the just falls, it is like a ball of feathers, but the wicked 
falls like a clod.” * 

“A noble person never fails in protecting others, even in his 
extreme need ; as the pearl loses not its whiteness, though it have 
passed through the flames.” * 

“ The storm blows down the strongest tree, if it stands alone ; 
but not the well-rooted trees that stand together.” * 

“ He who is kind to those that are kind to him does nothing 
great. To be good to the offender is what the wise call good.” 

“A good prince is eye to the blind, friend to the friendless, 
father and mother of all who do well.” * 

“ Where he is honored who is unworthy of honor, and he de- 
pised who deserves respect, there come three things, — famine, 
pestilence, and war.”* 

The fact that these popular " Books of Wisdom ” are 
mainly of Buddhist origin does not weaken their 
testimony to the union of practical morality with pan- 
theistic sentiment. The Hindu masses who have 
rejected Buddhism as a system of negations cherish 
these manly maxims as the true philosophy of life. 
They are heard on the lips of the poorest people, and 
circulate freely through city and village. As in the 

^ fftiajktdesa, I 43. 

• PancAai, (Benfey^s German transl.) B. III. 

• Ibid. IV. • Ibid., III. 

• Ibid., I. xii. • Ibid., HI. X. 

•• See Benfey, EinUitung a. Panckatamira, 


* Ibid., Introd , 3. 

* Ibid., II. 

» Ibid., IV. ix. 
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gnomic literature of other races, so here, the highei 
ethics are combined with maxims of prudential and 
even of selfish quality, though these last are very 
rare.^ Plaints of poverty, and policies that secure 
success are quaintly mixed with admonitions on the 
brevity of life and the vanity of riches. And, as with 
Buddhist teaching generally, the inculcation of good 
will sometimes runs out into extravagant forms of self- 
sacrifice. These fables are in fact an honest picture 
of human life, and proverbs are not wanting which 
answer to every human quality represented therein. 
That those of sense and shrewdness should abound 
is but another proof that pantheism does not exclude 
practical capacities and aims. 

Bhartrihari, a very ancient gnomic poet, whose 
” sentences ” on human life and conduct are Very popu- 
lar in India, begins with the praise of love and beauty, 
and ends with the praise of devotion : — 

“ Wisdom is a treasure thieves cannot steal. It grows by spend- 
ing, and it cannot pass away. The wise are the rich ; and ye, O 
princes ! will never become their equals.^^ 

“ Without the wisdom that burns away our sins, the Vedas are 
nothing but men’s trading wares.” 

“ Virtue has no need of penances, nor a pure heart of washing 
in the Ganges, nor a true man of human protection, nor magna- 
nimity of any ornament, nor*the wise of any treasure but wisdom.” 

** Though thy efforts fail, be steadfast, and thou shalt be exalted. 
The torch thrown on the ground goes not out.” 

“ He who has given himself to virtue, and felt the joy of obedi- 
ence to duty, will give up life, but not his purpose.” 

If the thistle has no leaves, is the spring to be blamed ; or the 
sun, if bats fly not by day ; or the cloud, if no drop of rain fall into 

i The wont of these in the Hitopadera are sug^^ested the good mouse (B. i.)— • 
purely for the purpose of testing the heroic professions of the king of the doves, who 
him to gnaw his subjects out of the net before himself, thus preferring their eelety to hie 
owm. The selhsh maxims are promptly rejected, and answered by others of the of^posilh 
quality : whereat the mouse praises thb wisdom of self-sacrifice as worthy of a king. 
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the cuckoo's beak ? So blame not fate : not so wilt thou change its 
path.” 

“ Go not aside from wisdom : then shall fire become as water, and 
the sea as a well ; Meru shall be as a hillock, and the lion as a 
gazelle ; poison shall be sweet as nectar, and serpents a crown of 
flowers.” 

“As shadows in the morning is friendship with the wicked: 
hour by hour it wanes. But friendship with the good grows like 
the shadows of eve, till life's sun shall have set.” 

“ The drop of rain falls on glowing iron, and is no more. It falls 
on a flower, and shines like a pearl. It sinks into a shell at the 
happy hour, and becomes the pearl itself. Such the difference be- 
tween kinds of friendship among men.” 

“ To do good in secret, to conceal one’s good act, to help the 
poor when he comes, to be moderate in prosperity, always to speak 
kindly, is the path of wisdom.” * 

I add a few selections of similar ethical purport 
from other, popular Hindu writings: — 

“ In thy passage over this earth, where the paths are now low, 
now high, and the true way seldom distinguished, thy steps must 
needs be unequal ; but fidelity to thyself will bear thee right on- 
ward.” • 

“ Let thy motive lie in the act, not in the reward. Having sub- 
dued thy passions, do thy own work, unconcerned for the result. 
Then shalt thou stand untainted in the world, as the lotus-leaf lies 
on the waters unwet.” ’ 

The Mahabharata says of Arjuna that — 

“ Neither lust nor fear nor love could tempt him to tran.sgress 
his duty, or to do evil : ” — 

and^R&ma in the Ramsiyana that — 

“As birds are made to fly and rivers to run, so the soul to 
follow duly.” 

“ As the fragrance of a blossoming tree spreads far, so the fra- 
grance of a pure action.” * 

* Bharir- (V<m Bohlen's Latin vers) I. 13; III. 7a; I. 45, 75; II. 100; 1. 89* 

$ 7 - 

* SakwitaiA- 


• BhtijfiiJHxd-Gitd. 


♦ Mtikanarayunn II. 
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“As the stars disappear, so fades the memory of a kindness out 
of an evil heart.’’ * 

“ Our senses are like lattices, at which the deities keep watch. 
And if the soul unconsciously leaves them open to the poisonous 
air of temptation, sincere prayer to these heavenly guardians will 
save the precious light.” 

“ How can he who loves all men be torn by affliction ? Or he 
who hates be free from terror ? or the voluptuary from misery ^ 
How can he fail who acts wisely.^ How can he be happy who mur- 
murs at Providence ? Who can be glorious without virtue ? who 
truly dishonored without blame ? And how without justice shall 
the kingdom stand 

“ He who lives pure in thought, free from malice, contented, 
leading a lioly lil'e, feeling tenderness for all creatures, speaking 
wisely and kindly, humble and sincere, has Vasudeva (Vishnu) ever 
in his heart. The Eternal makes not his abode within the heart of 
that man wlio covets another’s wealth ; who injures living creatures i 
who speaks harshness or untruth ; who is proud of his iniquity ; 
whose mind is evil.”® 

“ Men are ever seeking, never attaining, bliss. They die thirst* 
ing. The whole world is suffering under triple affliction. Why 
should I hate beings who are objects for compassion ? why cherish 
malignity towards those who are more prosperous than myself? ,‘)1 
should rather sympathize with their happiness. For to si^aptress 
unkind feelings is itself a reward.” 

“ It is the duty of the good man, even in the moment of ^is de- 
struction, not only to forgive, but to seek to bless his destroyjl^r, even 
as the sandal-tree sheds perfume on the axe that fells it.” • 

“ Heaven’s gate opens to the good without a gift : the gate shut 
fast to the wicked, though he bring hundred-fold offerings. 

“Put a thousand horses*‘in the scale, yet shall virtue be the 
heavier weight. 

“ The sweet scent of flowers is lost on the breeze, but the fra- 
grance of virtue endures for ever. 

“ Whatever men do of good or evil, they shall reap the fruit in 
due season. 

“ The foolish, like a child, knows not if things grow betted or 
worse ; and while, drawn by the roses, he lets the orchard go, he 
will mourn over the fading flower, and lose the golden fruit*’ • 


• Hindu PLiy (Wi.son). 


* Ram&y&na^ 


* Vishnu Pur&na, III. vii. 
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And so we may judge whether Manu is not justified 
in claiming what he does for the religion of his race. 
" Of all duties the first is to know the Supreme. It is 
the most exalted science, and assures immortal life. 
For in the knowledge and adoration of God, which 
the Veda teaches, all rules of good conduct are com- 
prised.” ” Wisdom,” says the Hitopadesa, "is the 
highest good of man ; for it cannot be sold nor taken 
from him, nor can it ever die. He who hath it not, 
the destroyer of doubt, the mirror of the unseen, the 
eye of all, is blind.” ^ 

The belief that the substance of life is one and 
divine has its forms in all ages, — recognitions, 
more or less enlightened, of a constant spir- tion of life 
itual fact ; t6 which thought is again and again 
remanded, under broader and clearer aspects, as man 
advances to new forms of culture. And this better 
knowledge comes mainly from doing justice to the 
balancing fact of difference, or individuality. 

In the Hindu mystic, a child of religious instinct 
and dream, the unity of life was an exclusive con- 
sciousness, an all-absorbing wonder and delight. 
For the religious sentiment of itself is not analytic, 
“but integrative ; absorbed in what it loves, it sees not 
partsi, but wholes ; it dissolves antagonisms and dis- 
tinctions, just as it does doubts or fears, in its own 
fervent heat. While the understanding is unde- 
veloped, this mystic sense of oneness is of course 
bliiXjd to the capabilities of life, and the meaning of 
its relations. As in Brahmanism, it even helps to 
eternize social wrongs ; either ignoring them as illu- 
sion, or else accepting them as elements of a divine 
order, and reconciling them in its all-dissolving dream, 

* HUop.t Inirod^t 4, 9. 
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Yet this dream is divination also of a central truth, 
whose practical and social meaning grows with prog- 
ress, and appears in the latest science and faith. 

For these are really the goal involved in that mystic 
point of departure, that intuitive ideal of the unity of 
life. The course of history justifies and reaffirms it 
on a broader plane, having at last developed its human 
values. We can here but sketch this process. 

In the Oriental philosophies, unity is for the most 
Its historical ^ religious abstraction, an ideal of con- 
evoiution. tempUition. But with Greek and Roman the 
understanding comes to its rights. The individual 
asserts his validity. The human and finite are 
marked off, as against the infinite, and studied, in and 
for themselves. And in this polarity or antagonism 
come liberty and progress. Man recognizes his own 
regulated powers to be the path to truth, beauty, goo| 
It is no longer the unlimited, but limits that is divira 
What Kapila and his Sankhya reaction on Vedanifip 
showed in germ thus reaches maturer expre^Sm 
under more favoring skies, in more energetic 
Here all is relation, contrast, difference. 

With the Greek comes the triumph of dialef|ics, 
the clear analysis of ideas and principles, the keifeiest 
sense of individual purpose. With the Greek ap|it;ars 
duality of matter and mind ; also of matter and 
ber. Pythagoras determines the harmonious rel^ons 
of finite things. Xenophanes, who pronounced l^nity 
to be the ultimate fact, as distinctly as the Veda^tists, 
and who recognized the illusion of the phenomenal 
world as fully, yet not the less insisted that all visible 
things should be studied, and had his own natural 
history of their origin and development. So the 
Ionian cities first thoroughly distinguished politics 
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from theocracy ; and Greek life emancipated govern- 
ment, making it a separate independent science. And 
the first great step was taken towards freeing men 
from religious bondage when Xenophanes pointed out 
the fact that they' made their own gods. 

The gods have not given every thing to man. It is man who 
has ameliorated his own destiny.’’ 

The Prometheus of ^Eschylus, resisting Jove for the 
sake of mankind, and predicting his downfall at the 
hands of the son of a mortal woman, illustrates the 
same protest of the human, against an overwhelming 
sense of infinity. Taine has admirably pointed out 
this quality of the Greek mind. ” The Greeks have 
no sentiment of this infinite universe, in which a 
generation of people is but an atom in time and place. 
Eternity does not set up before them its pyramid of 
myriads of ages. The universal escapes them, or at 
least half occupies them, or remains in the background 
in their religion.” ^ In Rome, on the other hand, the 
universal was everywhere pursued, yet always in con- 
crete and human forms, — as political organization, 
as jurisprudence, as world-wide sway. 

Even in Greece and Rome, however, we still find 
the religious sentiment to be, on the whole, inclusive 
of all human spheres and functions. It gives man 
and nature their meaning for art, science, philosophy, 
domestic, social, municipal life; so that there is still 
a sense in which life might make the impression of a 
divine unity. But the process advances. 

Aristotle has defined ; analyzing man and nature as 
he could. Bacon goes further ; plots the sciences on 
a map, and marks the regions yet to be filled. Men 
botanize, dissect, unroll the earth’s pages, loose the 

^ Ari in Greece, p. 38. 
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bands of Oridn, and resolve the galaxy into myriads 
of worlds. It is telescope and calculus, instruments of 
analysis, that are divine. We learn the mechanics 
of religion, politics, commerce, art. Men search out 
the cunning workmanship of the universe. They are 
all eye to detect how H was co7itrived by a Being who 
plans, devises, manipulates, constructs like themselves. 
In this inspection of definite processes the immanence 
of the infinite gradually recedes from thought, and 
religion enters the phase of a more or less external 
deism, oscillating between the Paleys and Voltaires ; 
knowing God only as a manipulator of materials 
provided for him from without, just as one knows an 
architect by the style of his house, or a watch- 
maker by his watch. It is not strange that analytic 
science, elated by its discoveries in this realm of de- 
finable relations and palpable mechanism, and in- 
attentive to the infinite substance that must condition 
all phenomena, should concentrate its homage at last 
on the processes by which it achieves its triumph. 
Analysis, in fact, by its own function of taking the 
world to pieces, instead of receiving the impression 
of its unity and integrity, is reduced to holding this 
critical process as the essential thing, the vital fact of 
the universe. MincL and nature become in its theory 
simply objective material for testing and reducing, 
mere hylic mass for manipulation by its forces ; 
whether to afford them discipline, or to give scope to 
their energies, or to reflect their praise. 

This merely analytic process is quite incompetent to 
reveal truth in the form of life. To dissect its objects, 
it must destroy them. It slays that beautiful unity of 
functions and relations, in which life is mysteriously 
shrined. In the heap of dead fibres and organs, on 
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which it has operated, and which it displays in their 
mere outward mechanism, what resemblance is there 
to the living, breathing, inspired body? What resem- 
blance to the former life can you get by putting them 
together again? Phosphorus in the growing grain is 
food for human brains : extract this phosphorus by 
chemical process, and it is poison. Being must be 
seen in its natural and vital relations, in Us integrity, 
or it is not seen at all. Under the power of mere 
analysis, science would become pure autopsy, and 
nature have no informing soul. 

The genius of scientific and practical races has 
therefore not been without its tendencies to transform 
the living universe — which for the contemplative spirit 
is thrilling with a mystic divine pulsation, and whicli 
Plato even called a living creature — into a well-devised 
•machine. Their vast capacities, under the lead of 
analysis, have developed its definable uses, rather 
than felt the mystery of its life. As one after 
another they have unfolded its flowing activities, its 
unfathomed forces, they have seemed to claim these 
by right of creation quite as much as by that of dis- 
covery ; to throw off the Infinite as a separal')le ele- 
ment, and then refuse it all place in the triumph of the 
very powers which it conditions and .supplies ; writing 
on each freshly won field, "God is not here, but, if 
anywhere^ behind and beyond ; ” insisting all the 
time, observe, that the idea of God as a distinct exter- 
nal power is the only idea of God, being that which 
analysis must report. Their physical science goes 
further still, and in its search for physical origins of 
life has often quite overlooked the substance for the 
processes of nature, and mistaken the mechanism of 
life for its explanation and cause. 
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But science cannot penetrate far on her divine path 
Through without discerning that it is divine. Science 
ence. has no commission to take the mystery out of 
nature, to exorcise from its laws the life that preserves 
them from being fathomed by progressive thought, 
or marred by imperfect will. So much is clearly dis- 
cerned by the broadest scientific minds of the day. 

Science solves no problem but by recognizing 
another and more interior, disclosed by the solution 
itself, as a flower within its opening sheath. The 
freest explorers of nature not only see most clearly the 
unity of the universe, tracing its laws through their 
relations to each other and to the whole, but also the 
iiijinitude of these relations^ inexhaustible for every^ 
atomic fact. Not less is the unity of life revealed 
the wonderful gradations of its forms ; in the comp^ij 
hension of all lower stages within all higher on^s;; 
and in endless subtle affinities, transitions, transforma- 
tions, that forbid absolute lines of separation between 
these stages of ascent. And the whole drift of mod- 
ern science is towards the recognition of what has 
been described by one of its ablest exponents as one 
harmonious action, underljdng the whole of nature, 
organic and inorganic, cosmical, physical, chemical, 
terrestrial, vital, and social.”* 

Yet this unity is, it must also be observed, of a 
purely transcendental kind. It is not explicable, or 
even expressible, by the processes of science, which 
can but trace the order of phenomena, and must 
therefore confess herein the immanence of the infinite 
throughout its fields of research. Science, then, must 
inevitably bring fresh tributes to mystic contempla- 
tion, and reconcile liberty and knowledge with that 

*■ Mivart, Gentsis ^ Specieti p. 239. 
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old eternal longing of the soul for the unfathomable 
One. 

Of this whole process, miracle is of course the in- 
tolerable negation. If it were possible for Through re- 
notion that the course of natural law can bejectionof 
violated or suspended to hold its ground, 
would utterly abolish the power of science to reveal 
immanent deit}^ and even the idea of deity as infinite 
intelligence. Logically, there could be no science, 
and no religion ; only observations of phenomena that 
point to no universal or reliable basis of belief. How 
could these observations really reveal One who may 
contradict them to-morrow? But such contempt of 
nature and distrust of its orderly laws is not properly 
Aryan. With races of this stock science hastens to 
fulfil its religious function. The Semitic mind also 
has learned to greet this form of revelation as freely 
as the Arj^an. 

Oriental faith in miracles knew no bounds. But 
miracle was as universal in the East as law with us, and 
so that stupendous' mythology had meaning for the re- 
ligious sentiment. There was no vain distinction made 
between miraculous and natural revelation ; but the 
whole actual or possible of nature and life was, as it 
were, insphered in deity. In a child’s wonder at all 
he sees, special wonder-working counts for no more 
than plain nature. 

The scientific conception of invariable law comes, 
then, not to destroy this divine dream that the The mission 
universe is in God, so dear to contemplative **^®"“* 
minds in every age, but to interpret and fulfil it. 
Man has been learning to reconcile freedom, even 
in deity, with orderly and unchanging ways, and to 
clear his own ideal of perfection from every element 
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of exclusiveness or divided power. He has been 
learning that the closest study of mind and nature 
does not free him from the conviction that infinite in- 
telligence is the inmost ground of finite, but confirms 
it by all the certainties of law. The mystic faith 
which, while yet an infantile instinct, sang of Brahma, 
as the All, and of the world of forms as his divine 
play, has thus permanent meaning for man ; and all 
its phases in history have been pointing beyond them- 
selves to a maturity which only science could bring. 
Clothed in new knowledge as in new names ; inter- 
preted by things natural and practical, and giving 
these a sublime reach of relation and promise ; set to 
largest social uses, and inspiring them with universal- 
ity, identifying religion with the free growth of every 
human faculty, with labor and with life, and so eman- 
cipating it from dependence on mediator or miracle, — 
this mystic faith in the oneness of God and man 
reappears at last as a freedom and intelligence, which 
neither distinctive Brahmanism, Judaism, nor Chris- 
tianity could express. 

I perceive no power either in the friends or foes of 
^ , science to resolve it into spiritual negation. It 

Spiritual re» * . ” . , 

lationsof can neither become the slave of superstition 
science sciitiment and ideal vision. It 

refuses to be ruled by the hostile supernaturalist, who 
imagines that a development theory must involve 
atheism. It must no less distinctly decline the pro- 
posal of the student of nature to banish, in the name 
of law itself, ” what we call spirit and spontaneity,” 
from human thought.^ 

For a law, physical or psychological, is no mere 
automatic machinery. It is a mode of action^ so 


' Huxley on Physical Basis of Lift* 
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orderly, so harmoniously related to other laws, so 
expressive of what we most reverence in thought, 
that to divorce it from blind would be to refuse belief 
in the ideal forms of those attributes which most 
dignify mind; those highest functions to which in- 
telligence, as we find it in ourselves, clearly points 
upward. Instead of being apart from mind, the con- 
stancy of natural law implies an inseparable mental 
force, none the less real because without the limita- 
tions which human intelligence involves. Its univer- 
sality does not make it the less, but the more divine. 
A man may make wheels, springs, and levers his 
agents, and withdraw ; for inertia and weight do not 
depend on his fingers, and the machine will get on for 
a while without his aid. But deity cannot leave the 
laws of the universe to work alone, since they are sim- 
ply forms of divine energy ; the activity of the law 
being nothing else than the instant energy of imma- 
nent mind. That this energy transcends all we ex- 
perience as personal consciousness does not alter the 
fact that it is a form of mind. 

What serves it to remand this wisdom and power 
to a distinct sphere, and lay it quietly aside as " The 
Unknowable ” ? How indeed can that be unknowable 
of which we know that it exists, and of which, if we 
are to allow ourselves competent to science in any 
form‘, the very meaning for us is constant self-mani- 
festation in phenomena? 

The mind and heart of man still fail not to enter- 
tain the never solved, yet never wholly unanswered 
questions which a secret intuitive assurance will not 
suffer him to dismiss. 

What is this instant intelligence whereby the uni- 
verse becomes unity and order and growth ? What 
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harmonizes nature and man ? What brings the atoms 
together each moment to form the coherent globe, and 
yet holds them at the same moment apart, so that two 
shall never touch ? What lifts each separate billow 
of the sea, yet binds it to obey the tidal swell ? 

Discussion as to which is the one great force in 
material atoms, attraction or self-repulsion ; or whether 
all things come to pass through action and reaction 
of the two, — makes no difference to our questions, 
which go deeper. 

What is that in conscience which is so at one with 
gravitation and affinity and light ? What mysterious 
sway makes recollection and hope, past and future, 
alike our servants ? What directs the remedial retri- 
butions, silent and sure, to bring us back to nature 
and* right ? 

What is that most minute attention which guards 
the pulsations of the heart ; keeps thought, affection, 
will, coherent and untroubled; buoying up individual 
existence on the unfathomed sea? And what makes 
the deep that brought us hither, and into which we 
return, to be in all its mystery a home into whose care 
we entrust what is dearest to us with such wondrous 
calmness? 

Questions these as old as mind and heart, earlier 
than the study of natural laws, and not set aside there- 
by. And what of the answer ? Was it only because 
he had so little knowledge of the definite processes, 
the delicate distinctions which science reveals, that the 
Hindu, pondering over these mysteries, solved all 
questions by pronouncing the one word Adhydtma^ — 
Over-soul ? Was it his ignorance that spirit and 
spontaneity must be dismissed, upon the discovery of 
law, that prompted the answer, " Mind is all ” ? Ytt 
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it would appear that our science of invariable har- 
monious law itself can give no other answer; and 
we must still demand what invisible life is plying at 
this seamless warp and woof of evolution,” "natural 
selection,” "metamorphosis.” Is it we individually, we 
collectively, who do it, — we who can neither make nor 
mar one of these laws, and who advance only by 
accepting and rightly using them according to laws 
of reason and love ? Is it, as some dream, spirits 
wiser than we, a hierarchy of diviner insights and 
powers ? We gain not a step by such ascent, to- 
wards reaching the constitutive force of law. Spirits 
themselves are not less truly expressions of this force 
in their mental energies, for being also free, produc- 
tive, personal. Their spontaneity itself rests on this 
mystery of orderly law, like the movements of atoms 
and of suns. Morality is personal liberty ; but it is no 
less the movement of immutable law, transcending 
the individual, while it lifts him into the freedom and 
strength which belong to universal truth. 

We call the intelligence, of which universal law is 
the movement, God. But in reality we have no name 
for it, because no name can cover the whole. Law, 
Life, Love, Unity, Fatherhood, Brotherhood, this re- 
ligion, that religion, all are waves of the One Divine 
Sea. 

None of these syllables have quite expressed the 
truth that is found only in the whole. They yield but 
fragments of a sense that was never sounded, of a 
growth that cannot end. 

The Vedantic worship of One Life in all was 
darkened by idolatry of tradition and of caste. Escape from 
Yet it should be noted that caste and tradition 
\vere held to be steps only, to higher unity of being 
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which should dissolve them away. After all, the rela- 
tions of the devotee with his ideal of the Supreme 
were felt to be personal and direct : his own siacrifice, 
his own disciplines, not another’s, were relied on to 
make his illusions vanish and reality appear. 

All special religions have, in like manner, presented 
obstacles of their own to that free recognition of the 
infinite which they sought. Especially is this true 
of their pretensions to supernatural revelation, which 
science is so thoroughly setting aside in the name of 
law. In the lower stages of culture, supernaturalism 
is indeed a reaching forth to find God : it means that 
there is at least a divineness in things exceptional or 
wonderful, for those who have not yet learned what 
sacredness there is in things familiar and near. It is, 
primarily then, a form of spiritual progress, and satis- 
fies real needs. But, when prolonged into scientific ages 
and enlightened races, claims of this kind prajp^ally 
teach that God is not in man, in nature, in p^tory ; 
but out of man, against nature, behind history ; en- 
tering the world once on a time, with what men 
are expected to receive as truer than tri^th, more 
legislative than law, more loving than love. They 
teach that spirit is to be held the more divine 
for secluding itself* in the prescriptive claim of one 
or of a few. They teach that the infinite is the 
better recognized for confining its manifestation to a 
class, an epoch, an individual life. All this limita- 
tion of universal forces, this prescription of divine 
paths, this foreclosure of inspiration, the liberty of 
our day holds to be no better than sarcophagus or 
shroud. It will choose rather that pantheism of 
the Spirit that finds God instant and informing in all 
history, experience, law, and work. What Eastern 
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contemplation could foreshadow, Western vigor and 
grasp of things will have to deliver out of its limita- 
tions, old and new, by bringing the unities of races 
and sciences and faiths, to serve, now that their day 
too has come, this eternal desire of the soul. 

Never can man, with whatsoever motive, even in 
theory separate himself from God. Theology has 
vainly attempted it, under promptings of fear and 
self-contempt. Even the noble" sentiment of humility 
has been pressed by a sense of imperfection and in- 
ward evil, to the point of imagining a gulf positively 
separating the divine from the human. It has thus 
attempted what would divide deity itself, and abolish 
at once both human and divine. This also was in 
vain. 

It is the virtue of modern culture, intellectual* and 
moral, that it educates man in self-respect; so that 
he shall no longer think himself bound to deny the 
validity of his own nature, in order to aflirm the reality 
of the divine. It does not hesitate to assure him that 
it is only where he finds his own real being that he is 
finding God. 
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literal meaning of Incarnation is that deity 
assumes a material body, in order to be universality 
clearly recognized as present in the actual 
world. Substantially, the belief implies a profounder 
truth, which its various forms imperfectly express ; — 
that Life is in its inmost sense one with God. It is 
essential to the religious sentiment, and has as many 
forms as there are religions in the world. God must 
be not abstraction, but life. Somehow the world must 
manifest the Highest Spirit. Philosophy affirms that it 
must be so, by the very nature of being, notwithstand- 
ing the conditions of relativity and imperfect vision 
under which we must behold this manifestation. The 
heart pleads that it is surely so, because God loves 
us, and nothing will satisfy this love but to take our 
nature, that he may be among us as a friend. The 
disciples of 'every positive religion insist that it has 
been so, in this or that exalted personage who has 
appeared, to found a faith. The devout thinker says : 
It is so, now and always; for what is God but the 
life of the universe, as of the soul ? 

No race of men, in other words, is satisfied to think 
of the world as separate from ideal good. And every 
religion devises some special way of bringing the one 
into the other, even though it may overlook or deny 
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some completer way ; because all instinctively divine 
that the two are essentially one. Of course the form 
chosen is noble or otherwise, according to the charac- 
ter of tlie civilization ; but the endeavor is not any- 
where wanting. Even where little inspiration or faith 
is left, religions throw themselves back upon past 
ideals, which are believed to have exhausted the 
sources of truth. And this idolatry becomes the more 
anxious and jealous, the feebler the faith in revelation 
through living consciousness and present opportunity. 
The manifold superstition that hastens to call itself 
" inspirational ” proves at least the need of being some- 
how assured of a divine presence. Lacking the 
heavenly form, men will grub within the earth for sub- 
stitutes. Nor is there any creature so insignificant, 
down to beetle and worm, but it has been some- 
where supposed to guest a god. And if science 
delights to discover the forces of gravitation and re- 
pulsion in every atom, and the mysterious dynamics 
of life in every organic molecule, may not the relig- 
ious instinct well have sought to greet the divinity in 
every form of being from the loftiest to the least? 

The highest type of the idea is of course that of 
Incarnation iucamation in Man; and this also is not ex- 
inman. clusivcly rcvcaled to any race, nor in any per- 
son. It is human, as is also the faith that deity is in 
sympathy with man, and uplifts him through experi- 
ence of his needs and desires. 

Of this assurance how various the forms in human 
history, all more or less imperfect expressions of 
the idea. For the Hindu, it was God manifest in 
the Brahman, or divinely absorbed man; for the 
Hebrew and Mohammedan, in the prophetic man ; for 
the Greek, in the Delphic man or woman, oracular 
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and ecstatic ; for the Celt, in the Druid man or wo- 
man ; for the modern Persian mystic, in the Bab, or 
man who represents the open " gate ” of God ; for the 
Christian, in the Christ, or man supposed to have 
been the one only possible Form of God, or else 
exclusively "anointed” to be the central life of hu- 
manity, or nucleus of its faith in God. Then for the 
Roman Catholic, to meet the needs of that great 
organization which had followed logically on the sub- 
mission of mankind to this central Christ, it was in- 
evitably the papal man. 

But there are far broader and more spiritual forms 
than any of these, — into which the idea of incar- 
nation is now steadily advancing. God becomes in- 
carnate through the eternal principles that underlie 
the conscience and the affections of man ; in his reason 
and his faith ; organized into character as intellectual 
light and noble love. And again God is incarnate in 
the social man, in humanity itself, developed at once 
in the individual and in the race, as is possible only 
through the free intermingling and mutual balance of 
all human elements, and inspiring institutions with 
those principles of personal freedom and moral order 
by which the human becomes one with the divine. 
We are henceforth to find this unity in actual life ; in 
wise, productive labor of brain and hand ; in an inte- 
gral culture of the individual and the race, instead of 
reading it as a tradition of the past, veiled behind my- 
thology and philosophy, as an idealization or a divine 
dream. For all the lofty sentences of Eastern wisdom 
do not tell us how far men lived according to the best ; 
and it would also seem that the more the New Testa- 
ment is studied in a genuine spirit of historical re- 
search, the less can be affirmed with certainty about 
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that personal life which Christians have been taught 
to adore. 

But everywhere in some form recurs the assurance 
that God is manifest in man. Ever since man, made 
in the divine image, came to conscious spiritual life, 
he has felt the necessity to find his nature indeed 
divine ; to behold deity in it, transfiguring its outward 
part in the shimmer of miracle, or else its inward and 
spiritual part, and thence the body and its uses, in the 
real splendor of truth and love. The aspiration never 
dies out of the soul, because God and the soul are 
essentially one. 

And this, which Oriental instinct divined, was re- 
cognized in many noble ways, not only in its relation 
to the desire of progress, but as balance to the sense 
of moral evil and spiritual need. 

Emile Burnouf ^ thinks that incarnation in the com- 
Aryanincar-pi^te scnse is pre-eminently an Aryan belief; 
nation. jg easier for an Aryan to conceive God 

as incarnated in man than to conceive prophetic inspi- 
ration in the Hebrew sense.*'^ This is but to sa}’’ that 
the Aryan religious sentiment is pantheistic. And 
the statement is true. There is a breadth and abso- 
luteness in its conception of the unity of all truth, 
which is not satisfied with leaving man outside divin- 
ity, the mere recipient of gifts from a source apart 
from his nature. The divine desire in the soul implies 
the divinity of the soul. The object of worship is 
more than object: it pre-existed ill the worshipper, 
and prompted the aim and the prayer. The yearnings 


‘ Art, on the Science of Rgligions, in the Revue des Deux Mondes* 

* As an illustration may be mentioned the Persian sect of B&bists, already referred t<s 
ivhich has spread over a large portion of Persia, and, like Sufism, engrafied upon Islamite 
Uieism a pantheistic faith. See Gobineau, p. 477. 
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of the spirit are more than a sense of need : they are 
the strength of an inward ideal seeking its own. And 
the perception of this truth is eminently Aryan. The 
tendency of Indo-European philosophy to identify sub- 
ject and object in the processes of existence is but 
the speculative form of a profound instinct in this 
race, which demands that culture shall express by its 
freedom and fulness the essential unity of the human 
with the divine. 

Burnouf fails to appreciate this philosophical scope 
of the fact he has attempted to state, when he ventures 
to infer from it that the dogma of the divinity of fesus 
will stand permanently for all Aryan races as a truth 
of positive religion. It is mainly from Aryan idealiza- 
tion indeed that the dogma in question has proceeded. 
Jesus himself was of Semitic descent : the earliest 
records of his life are of similar origin, and form no 
exception to the instinctive reluctance of the Semite to 
ascribe pure deity to the human. To eflect this, they 
required to be clothed in purely Aryan conceptions 
from Greek and Oriental sources. And they were in 
fact so transformed, in the Christian consciousness. 
The ideal demand thus proved itself independent of 
specific historical or biographical truth. But the fact 
that it has been so at last becomes manifest, by the 
progress of inquiry, to all ; and then the absoluteness 
of thi^ special personal symbol can no longer be main- 
tained. It was provisional and temporary ; represent^ 
ing one stage only in the development of that Aryan 
demand for incarnation in man, which passes on to 
broader levels and maturer sight. ^ 

* This is fully recognized even in BSbism, which Gobineau describes (p. 326) as defi- 
nitely affirming that God has not willed humanity to believe that revelation had reached its 
limit, or that its awn revelation w'as shut up withm a single personage. 
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Of all personal incarnation that which man has 
Incarnation Hiost lovcd in all agcs is God manifest as 
as Saviour. SaviotiT ; and it has as many forms as there 
are stages and epochs in his comprehension of his 
own spiritual and moral needs. 

The Christian belief that God was incarnated once 
Jor all for this purpose, undoubtedly contained, in its 
earnestness and concentrative power, the germs of 
broader and maturer conceptions than itself. These 
have always been apparent in efforts, more or less 
successful, to escape the limitations which as dogma 
it affirms. The time has come when these efforts 
have learned their own significance, and resulted in 
an idea of incarnation, consistent with Universal 
Religion. 

To all such exclusive forms of the idea succeeds the 
nobler faith that incarnation is the permanent fact of 
human nature, and conies into special view wherever 
beautiful and beneficent lives are lived, or thought is 
uttered, in earnest accord with its universal laws ; 
and that the "saving” power, which is neither more 
nor less than the educating, humanizing power, and 
coincident with culture, is, as power of God, one and 
the same thing in them all. Whenever any part of 
the world, spirituaUor material, is redeemed to its 
natural and so divine uses, there God, as man, becomes 
Saviour. And who shall fathom how much of this there 
has been in past human lives, or how much there is 
in present ones? 

The conception of this movement comes to absorb 
into its unity, one by one, the manifold stages of 
human progress ; and we apprehend deity as manifest 
in each age under such forms as its knowledge of life 
and nature have enabled it to recognize. 
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In periods when a sense of degeneracy inevitably 
possessed men, and they turned their faces The Hindu 
backward to find golden ages in the past, 
because there was as yet no foothold for practical con- 
struction through the intercourse of energetic races ; 
when the outward world therefore repelled them as 
illusion, and refuge in the inward became a necessit} , 
— it is refreshing to find the belief that deity becomes 
manifest as deliverer whenever mail's needs require^ 
or his aspirations and devotions enter the ever open 
door of a mystic union with omnipotence. 

This instant access to the best was not through all 
sainthood and heroism only, as these were then ns universal 
conceived by the traditional ideal. In the 
oneness of all life, Hindu faith beheld everywhere the 
Supreme sacrificing himself for all ; ^ '' through de- 
votion ” taking on himself the whole possibility of 
human misery and want. Brahma is in the form 
of every element, every creature. He is their unity, 
and it is his sacrifice that consecrates them all. 

It was a redeeming element of Hindu caste itself, 
that it constituted every saint an incarnation of Brah- 
mk for the preservation of the world, in virtue of his 
fulfilment of the ideal of sainthood. This equal 
opportunity, even within the limits of a hereditary 
class, was at least the recognition that fresh access to 
union"' with deity by discipline and faith could never 
be wholly foreclosed. Nor was any past form of 
sainthood regarded as in permanent possession either 
of supreme and final virtue, or of invincible authority. 
Its throne was held provisionally, and liable to pass 
to a stronger master in the sphere of "devotion.” 

^ See Sankara’s Commentary on the Brihad Upan>^ where the Brihinana is quoted at 
fengtb. 
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This democratic element in Brahmanical holiness has 
already attracted our interest. Under favoring cir- 
cumstances, it would have reconciled incarnation with 
liberty and progress. Although such instincts of 
growth had little practical opportunity, and cannot 
here receive the living meaning which a more en- 
ergetic civilization would put into them, they were 
nevertheless not wholly a dream. Their influence is 
traceable through the whole course of Hindu religious 
history. 

The moral defects of an unrestrained play of the 
idea of incarnation, in races and ages of imperfect 
culture, are obvious. And, on the other hand, the 
very limitations of this idea in the Christian conscious- 
ness, its confinement to a single historic form, severely 
simple and ethically noble, has been temporarily of 
great service in sobering the sensuous imagination 
and guiding the moral sentiment of mankind. Chris- 
tian mythology, cautious and tame beside Hindu, is 
proportionately purer. The virtue of a mythology, 
however, considered as play of the religious imagina- 
tion, lies not only in ethical purity, but in freedom and 
scope also. Full justice to the religious nature of 
man will recognize both these sides, and find germs of 
permanent service in* both. 

As representing the freedom of deity to assumO 
Breadth of living forius of manifestation, Christian my- 
lati^n.' thology is certainly tame beside that of India. 
Its Virgin conceives her Child through the miraculous 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost. But the wives of 
Dasaratha in the Rfimayana conceive and bear sons 
who are gods, simply by eating sacrificial food. And 
Sita, who is the celestial Lakshmi in human form, 
arises from the Earth in a silver vessel turned up by 
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the plough in clearing a place for sacrifice ; for Sit^ 
is the fur7‘o%v^ and her worship as wife of Rama, the 
incarnate preserver, divinizes the bounteous earth and 
the labors that redeem it ; as her separation from him, 
and disappearance in the arms of the earth itself, 
amidst a divine flame that issues from the cloven 
ground, expresses the sowing and death of the seed. 
In similar recognition of physical uses, the gods churn 
the sea of milk, throwing into it every kind of medi- 
cinal plant that grows ; and out of the amriia or im- 
mortal food that comes of this divine toil ascend 
goddesses that bless mankind. 

Oriental civilization being based on the family, we 
are prepared to find much of the incarnation-lore of 
India centering in the functions and destinies of kin- 
dred. These may, in fact, almost be said to consti- 
tute its tragedy and triumph, in epos and drama and 
sacred song. Strife and reconciliation, duty and sacri- 
fice, penalty and reward, find their divine expression 
in the idealization of these simple relations. And 
K^lid&sa, with entire simplicity, describes the four 
sons of Raghu shining by division of their father’s 
being, as justice, use, redemption, and love descended 
from heaven to become incarnate in four human lives. ^ 

Rama, as incarnation of Vishnu for human deliver- 
ance from evil, is hailed by aged saints, who vishnuas 

, \ 11 Saviour ; 

die gladly when their eyes have seen the long Rama, 
expected One.® He supplants all the older gods, who 
pour on their heads the dust that is under his feet. He 
absorbs all their powers into himself ; but it is because 
he Tepresents all Junctions and demands of life. He 
passes through every phase of the Hindu sense of per- 
sonal duty. He fulfils every relation recognized in the 

' Raghuvania^ X. * R&way.^ III. 
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Oriental ideal of service and of command, assuming 
in succession the three stages of student, married, and 
hermit life. He suffers all injustice, even to complete 
deprivation of liis natural rights. He condescends to 
wear the bark dress, and to dig roots with a spade, 
though born to a throne ; and this through obedience 
to filial love and duty, that a father’s word might not 
be made void. His conviction is his life and strength 
and immortality. He brings out by his self-sacrifice a 
soul of tenderness and magnanimity in his relatives ; 
"overcomes mankind by fidelity, Brahmans by gen- 
erosity, preceptors b}'' his attention to duties, and all 
enemies by the sword and bow.” His forgiveness of 
injury is not less perfect than his power to punish 
it. He pays funeral honors to his bitterest foe. He 
cherishes no anger against the false queen who has 
deprived him of his crown, driven him into exile, and 
brought his father to untimely death. He even seeks 
excuses for her and commends her to the care of his 
brother, on whom she has forced the crown that 
belonged of right to himself. One who mourned 
excessively for a lost brother he admonishes thus : — 

“ Man must not be carried away by grief, but hasten to a better 
mind. Thou hast shed tears : it is enough. Necessity is lord of 
the world. IJut let man never forget the good on which he should 
fix his eyes ; for fate embraces in its movement duty, use, and joy. 
We have given what we ought to grief : now let us do what is 
becoming.” 

His virtues are exaggerations, and conformed to 
Oriental ideals and motives ; but, whatever its faults, 
we must note, as the special nobility of this poetic 
incarnation, which enters profoundly into the popular 
faith, its effort to embody the whole duty, at once of 


1 IV. 
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a king, a husband, a son, a brother, a hero, a saint, i\ 
deliverer of mankind from moral evil. He is adored 
as "protector of the defenceless, extending mercy to 
the oppressed.” ^ Even his foe, whom he is obliged 
to slay, commits his son to his care in perfect trust, 
at death. ^ When counselled to obtain the throne by 
treachery, he replies : — 

** Far from me as poison be a gain, even were it of the throne ot 
heaven, which is obtained by the iniquity of destroying a friend.” 

A victor over his enemies by*^ his superhuman powers, 
he generously ascribes his success to his companions 
in arms. 

Rama’s absolute sacrifice of his own interests to his 
father’s authority is an exaltation of the patriarchal 
ideal above the Brahmanical. Social relations are 
here shown to be amenable to a higher law than caste. 
Here, as Michelet has enthusiastically said, "is a new 
revelation ; God incarnate in a non-Bpahmanic caste ; 
the ideal of holiness transferred to a Kshattriya ; as 
later, in Europe, St. Louis, a warrior, a king, becomes 
the spiritual ideal, of whom a contemporary exclaims, 
'O holy layman, whose deeds the priests should 
emulate I ’”3 

R^ima is indeed the universality of the divine life. 
The arrow with which he slays the Satan of the epic, 
RS.Vkna, is "made from the spirit of all the gods.’’ 
He is intensely human. Overwhelmed by his afflic- 
tions; he is consoled by the gods. " Having appeared 
on earth in human form, his actions must accord with 
those of human beings.” Human he is to the point 
of yielding to temptations now and then for the mo- 

* A^Mma Rdm 4 y* (the Vaishnava version of the epic). Wheeler, II. p. 308, 404. 

* JRAmiy., IV. * de VHufnaniti^ p. 5a. 
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ment. Thus he puts away Sita after all her fidelity, 
merely because her virtue had been exposed to peril 
while in the hands of her demon ravisher, and suffers 
her to enter the fire to prove her innocence ; a dra- 
matic invention, to bring out the national sensitiveness 
in regard to female chastity, at the same time that it 
affords Rama the opportunity of naively reproaching 
himself for injustice to her, and so makes his very 
weakness inspire new affection, and associate, him 
with human and even childish experience. 

“ His face became like the moon in the month of snows : if he 
had sent his queen from his palace for fear of evil speech, he had 
not been able to banish her from his heait .” ' 

There is at least a democratic touch in this feature 
of the story. He explains the act by saying, I knew 
she w^as true ; but I put her to the test lest the people 
should blame me” for lack of respect for the purity 
of wifehood. So when in irritation he slays a 6udra, 
the victim is transported in a beautiful form to para- 
dise.2 Rama at last ascends to heaven from the banks 
of the Sarayu, resuming his divine essence, anjidst all 
holy persons, revelations, powers, elements, in sight 
of all the people and even the lower animals. In the 
heavens appear all the gods, in infinite splendor, 
amidst fragrant winds and rain of flowers. As R&ma 
enters the sacred waters, Brahm^ from the sky pro- 
nounces the words ; — 

“ Approach, O Vishnu ! enter thine own body, the eternal ether. 
Thou art the abode of the worlds.” • 

By the blessing of R&ma’s name and through 
Deliverance prcvious faith in him, all sins, according to 
from sin. Vaishnava belief, are remitted; and every 

1 Raghtuvamti^ XIV. * AiUty. Ritm&y* (Wheeler, p. | 9 )). 

» RSlh^v*, VII. 
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one, whatever his iniquities, whether a Brahman or a 
Chand^la, a king, or a beggar, who shall at death 
pronounce this name with sincere worship, shall be 
forgiven.” The gods, conversing together of the re- 
pentance and restoration, in this way, of an evil spirit 
who had sought to compass the ruin of Rama, say : — 

** Behold how this sinner has been saved ! Such is the benevo- 
lence of Rdma. What good actions has this demon performed that 
he could deserve such happiness ? He has, from having resigned 
his life at Rama’s feet and beholding him, been absorbed into him.” * 

Hindu theology understands even better than Chris- 
tian how to shift off the burden of an evil conscience, 
by trust in vicarious merits. This offence against the 
moral laws in either case we are not commending to 
an enlightened age. Yet in its origin the idea has 
very plain relation to the sense of an omnipotent 
power and purpose to relieve from crushing burdens 
of moral and spiritual penalty. In tl^e expression of 
absoluteness in divine good-will, no form of incarna- 
tion has attempted so wide a scope as the Rama of 
this epic mythology, whose worst enemies, while they 
are punished, after Hindu fashion, with much outlay 
of terrific penalty, are yet all taken up into heaven al 
last, through such force of good as may have once 
been in them, and the all-embracing benignity and 
mercy of the god. 

These liberal and benignant elements are repro- 
duced in the modern Vaishnava sects, founded ^ 

Democratic 

on the worship of R^ma : such as those of and human. 
R4mlinanda and Kabir, of Rai-Das and D^du, 
of which further notice will be taken hereafter. Thes< 
teachers were for the most part men of the lowes 


^ A dky p 387. 
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castes ; and the mythology that has already gathered 
about their names centres in the democratic reaction 
against caste and ecclesiastical authority which has 
gone steadily on throughout Hindu history. Of this 
element Vishnu, as Rdma^ is the constant represen- 
tative. 

The relation of this humanitarian spirit to the 
worship of Rama is illustrated by the charters of land 
granted by the later Hindu kings, and written on 
metallic tablets, which are constantly coming to light. 
Their stereotyped phrase quotes Rama as declaring 
that ” to give away land is to cross oceans of sin ; 
while to resume or reappropriate it is to fall back into 
hells of transmigration.” 

The incarnation of Vishnu as Krishna is of a more 
Krishna complex character, and covers a still larger 
ground of historic relation ; embracing in the 
diversity of its phases the whole compass of Hindu ex- 
perience. In Krishna every popular and every specula- 
tive ideal , every instinct and every conviction that sought 
religious sanction, has found its embodiment; each in 
turn assuming this traditionally consecrated name. In 
its service therefore, as well as in its sound, the name 
corresponds with that of Christ in the religious history 
of the Western nations. It has represented every stage 
of progress, every degree of enlightenment, or of the 
lack cf it, in Hindu history. It is the divinization of 
desire and hope from lowest to highest level, the sport 
of the superstitious fancy and of the devout imagina- 
tion alike. They have made it mean whatever they 
would. It is vain therefore to look for moral or spec- 
ulative unity in what is plainly but a comnjon name 
for the whole of Hindu aspiration, exclusive only of 
its most rationalistic side ; a thread by which it has 
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given some semblance of continuit}^ to its past. In 
this respect it does not differ from the endless dis- 
cordance of high and low ideals, which Christianity, 
through its ages of sectarian strife, has comprehended 
under the name of Christ, reaching back indeed 
through the earliest records of his life. If all the.se 
had at some epoch been brought together into one 
vast Christian Bible, in which the Church had ever 
since been seeking by repeated elaborations and mys- 
tical reinterpretations to preserve the continuity of its 
faith, through the one term common to the whole, — 
the name of Christ, — it would be analogous to what 
has happened in this Krishna-worship of the Hindus. 
An indefinite expansion of the name of Christ, to 
cover all stages and forms of recognized faith, and all 
sacred records on which they rest, is really the fact of 
Christian history, although the whole process is not 
concentrated in such a Bible as has been suggested. 
So true is this, that the name has long since ceased 
to be of service for conveying an idea of the actual 
religious belief of its confessors. 

Now the Mahabharata is for the Hindu masses a 
Bible somewhat of this description, though Krishna 
by no means exclusively in honor of Krishna. 

It is an immense ocean, into which almost every stream 
of Hindu faith and feeling has by one path or another 
found its way. Age after age, barbarous, heroic, or 
ecclesiastical, has contributed its popular traditions, its 
religious speculations, its morality and its faith, to 
swell this colossal epic; and it embodies, on a pro- 
digious scale, every element of dramatic, intellectual, 
and spiritual, as well as popular and national interest 
familiar to the Hindu mind. It has probably under- 
gone frequent readjustments to fresh experience under 
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the influence of the religious classes. From time to 
time fresh fragments of ethics and philosophy have 
been interpolated, often in the strangest context : the 
profoundest spirituality flows from the lips of dying 
barbarians, and metaphysics are sounded to their 
depths in the intervals of internecine strife. 

The Bhagavata Purana^ is another vast body of 
incarnation myths and traditions, more especially de- 
voted to the worship of Krishna, whose manifold 
births and forms are traced through all cosmogony, 
theology, philosophy, and who here becomes the 
universal absorbent and solvent of traditional beliefs. 
Both Epic and Purana are the free play of Hindu 
imagination and fancy, and turn past, present, and 
future into song. They connect the national life with 
the simple ages of minstrelsy, purporting to come 
from the lips of bards. 

The Krishna of the Epos might seem to be imperfect- 
Krishnamy-ly defined as an incarnation, to the religious 
thoiogy. sense. He seems sometimes to be man, some- 
times God of gods. At one time his divinity is denied, 
at another he seems unaware of it. He is opposed, 
slighted, assailed, wounded. Even as incarnation, he 
is but a hair froni Vishnu’s body. But in the Pura- 
nas, he is the Supreme alone.® He is Vasudeva, God 
with the world, in all beings, and without appeal, 
lie combines all exalted appellatives and powers, and 
man}^ that we should hold as quite other than exalted. 
But through all incongruities the religious interest 
is held fast to the person of Krishna,* as central incar- 
nation of protecting and retributive deity, as well as 

* Translated by Eugene Bumouf. 

* In the Brahma VaivaritOf he is adored by all the gods.'' See Wilson*s analysis in 

^rr/.i/F /M> T.ti T 
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the embodiment of ideals and delights essentially 
human. That much of personal biography is to be 
discerned through this immeasurable haze of fable is 
improbable enough. It seems quite as impracticable 
to construct a positive basis or nucleus of historical 
fact out of the mythology of the cowherd boy, or the 
Kshattriya hero, as out of the supernaturalism of the 
god. And certainly the moral value of the Krishna 
faith is in no degree determinable by tracing it back, 
upon mythical authority, to somebody who was orig- 
inally a mere cowherd, stealing butter and performing 
similar pranks when a boy, and rendering himself 
famous by his amours when a man ” ! ^ 

The democratic character of this faith in its original 
form has already been inferred ^ from the relation of 
the name Krishna (or the black) to the color of the 
lowest caste and of the aboriginal races of India. Its 
suggestions of an ancient sense of brotherhood, and 
of a powerful influence on Ar3'an faith from the side 
of conquered or enslaved tribes, as well as the poetic 
justice of which this worship of the black by the 
white is a historic landmark, seem to me very im- 
pressive. 

The idyllic legends of the Krishna-Govinda (or 
cowherd), his boyish pranks, his miraculous feats, and 
amours among the cowherdesses, are evidently based 
on the folklore of rude country tribes, like those of 
the patriarchal Hebrew age. Their grotesque humor 
reminds us of the miracle plays of the Middle Ages, in 
which the New Testament myths, grown too familiar 
to be venerated, were freely handled for the general 
amusement ; and this wild jungle of tropic fable has 
far more than the animal exuberance and lawless 

* Wheeler's HUU qf India* * See chapter on the BhagavadgUS^ 
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sportiveness of the Arabian Nights.” Doubtless the 
coarseness of its natural meaning was spiritualized 
away by the later, more enlightened, Krishna-wor- 
shippers,^ just as the barbarities and sensualities of 
the older Bible legends have been by later Jews and 
Christians. 

But in the main body of the epos, Krishna assumes 
^ a nobler function. Through all the fratricidal 
tionsof horrors of the great war between kindred 
Knshna. Kurus, the most tragic tale ever 

told in song, he enacts the part of mediator and con- 
soler : he is not a warrior, but a peace-maker ; inter- 
feres in the strife purely in the interest of justice, and 
mourns with the love of a brother over the fearful 
consummation of evil-doing which all his efforts fail to 
prevent. Though a Kshattriya in his human form, and 
though other passages relate his tremendous exploits 
in destroying the wicked, he refuses to light in this 
unnatural war; will be only Arjuna’s charioteer, on 
the just side, if war must be ; and Arjuna chooses his 
presence, as of itself more than armies, and as fullest 
assurance of victory. Thougli able to compel obe- 
dience, he respects the freedom of those who choose 
to disregard his wisje and humane counsels, while he 
strives to compose the bitter feud between brothers. 
Warned that the attempt would be useless, he says : — 

“To deliver the world from all this preparation for strife is the 
highest of duties ; and it is right to give all one’s efforts to such a 
duty, whether they succeed or fail.” 

Sent to the hostile Kuru princes with this intent, he 
is received with divine honors, in festival raiment, with 
offerings of sandal-wood and perfume; carpets are 


* Bk&gav> Pur&na^ X. 
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Strewn in his path, and the king goes out on foot to 
meet him. Yet his advice is rejected, and his person 
threatened. And when his hopes that kindredship 
would have enabled him to save the infatuated Kura- 
vas from destruction are proved vain ; when his tender 
and noble appeals, and his prophecies of coming deso- 
lation, alike fail, he returns sorrowing, after embracing 
the noblest of these fated ones, with tears over the 
bitter future that must come to them all. 

When the multitude of Brahmans crave of him for- 
giveness for sin, he answers, " If your hearts be pure 
and single before God, there is hope of forgiveness 
from Him.” He consoles Arjuna for the loss of his 
son, saying : '' His fame will endure for ever, and it 
might be said that he is still alive. Children, like 
worldly goods, are given to us by God ; and he can 
resume them at his pleasure.” 

He comforts a woman for a similar bereavement by 
reminding her ’*how happy a mother should be whose 
son has met so glorious a destiny.” At the end of the 
war he bids the victors administer justice to all the 
oppressed, and promises them reward for their good 
deeds in another life. 

After the doom has fallen upon his people, and his 
brothers and companions have perished, as he sits 
alone in^ his sorrow in the forest, he is fatally wounded 
by a careless hunter, whose remorse he seeks to allay 
in the hour of his own death, saying, " Go thy way : 
thine is not the blame.” We should not expect that 
very exalted moral standards would be found inter- 
woven with a movement of warfare so brutal and 
ferocious as that of the Mah&bh^rata, where the world 
seems given over to the nemesis of wrathful and de- 
structive passions; yet it really abounds in noble 
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reconciliations, in heroic self-disciplines, in the loyal- 
ties of tender affection. And in this epic Krishna is, in 
his relations to the Pandu war, a redeeming presence 
of justice, magnanimit^s and mercy, which, spite of 
all the monstrosities of supernaturalism, flows in a 
golden thread of providential purport through the 
retributive woof of wrong and pain. 

This ideal incarnation aspires, therefore, to include 
ParUciivi- nature and life, and to divinize all human 
tion in the duty by the direct participation of deity in its 

whole of life. t u t_ 

manifold spheres. 

“ Priest, teacher, marriageable man, householder, and beloved 
companion, because he is all this, therefore has Krishna been hon- 
ored. Generosity, ability, sacred wisdom, heroism, humility, splen- 
dor, endurance, cheerfulness, joyousness, exist constantly in this 
unfailing one. It is Krishna who is the origin and end of all the 
worlds. All this universe comes into being through him, the 
eternal Maker, transcending all beings. And he enlightens and 
gladdens the assembly, as a sunless place would be cheered by the 
sun, or a windless spot by the wind.” ' 

Krishna, in short, represented the genial and happy 
sense of unity for all finite relations with the infinite 
and eternal. The universality of the religious instinct, 
shown in this combination of the cosmical wfith the 
manifold human in one divine personality, is an ele- 
ment of very greatlnterest. 

In absorbing the universe into their divinity, the 
Krishna of Eastern, and the Christ of Western faith 
are in their diverse ways analogous. The Christian 
incarnation, however, while superior in spiritual ele- 
vation, does not attempt to represent that 
sonal experience of actual social functions which 
makes the special interest of geniality and breadth in 
Krishna. Resting its claims on actual history, not on 

< MaJkdM.. VI. 
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mythical license, it has to recognize its own limits in 
the biographical fact, that Jesus was eminently indi- 
vidualist in his ideal, isolated in his personal relations, 
and negative in many of his precepts and beliefs to- 
wards social and public interests ; nor has it ever been 
able to free itself from the positive limitations of its 
human scope, which belong to that historical form in 
which it still centres. It is an old proverb that no 
man is so great or wise as all mankind.’' 

I do not forget that the Christ has been believed to 
be mystically formed within all true believers, zvhat- 
ever functions they may fulfiL But this faith does not 
exalt the functions themselves^ as actual human rela- 
tions, with the dignity of divine personal participation 
in them. It has ever been apt to mark, instead, a with- 
drawal from the secular life into an interior pietistic 
sphere. Our modern ideal does indeed claim such 
participation, in a real sense, for all becoming human 
relations, all the "works and days” of our life. If 
God is manifest anywhere for us, it is in tliese. But 
such faith rests on that large respect for life, which 
is of recent origin. It could hardly have derived its 
sanctions from a personal incarnation, whose worship- 
per would be shocked to conceive him as having been 
a father, a husband, a lover, a householder, a genial 
associate,^ or a faithful citizen, accepting the real emer- 
gencies of society, and bearing his part in them. We 
have seen that such complete union of deity with life 
is .hinted in the childish mythology of the Krislina 
faith. The maturer form of this belief which mankind 
has now reached is due not only to purifying limi- 
tations by the Christian ideal, but to the secular 
energy, science, and respect for practical uses, nat- 
ural to the Western races. 
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It is no part of my present purpose to follow the 
Krishna a$ coursc of Krishna-worship into the wilderness 
the later Puranas, where its pathless tangle 
divine. of mythology and speculation reflects the 
whole inner world of Hindu character, at its best 
and at its worst. It is sufficient to refer here to the 
completeness with which it expresses the unity of the 
divine and the human in the speculative passages of 
the Mahabharata, of which the Bhagavadgita is the 
noblest illustration. As a specimen of these, I quote 
the words ascribed to Brahma in witness of the su- 
premacy of this later divinity, who has supplanted 
him, as Christ has supplanted Jove and Jehovah in 
the West : — 

** That Being who is Supreme, who is to be, who is the soul of 
all beings, and the Lord, it is with Him that I have been conversing, 
O deities ! He of whom I, BrahmA, master of the whole world, am 
the son, is ])y you to be .adored. Tliis Being is the highest mys- 
tery, the highest spliere, the highest Br.ahm.a, the highest glory. 
He is the iindec.aying, the undiscernible, the eternal. He is called 
Piirusha [personal spirit]. He is hymned and is not known. He 
is celebrated as highest truth, power, joy.*' ‘ 

But it is as continually reborn for the restoration of 
Significance mankind, that Krishna hints of largest spirit- 
vi^hL meaning. In this he represents Vishnu, 

AvaiAras. wlio, as "perpetual Saviour, embodies in the 
universality of his incarnation the religious postulate 
of the unity of all life. The avatdras of Vishnu pass 
through all ages of time as w^ell as all grades of exist- 
ence ; the lowest grade being referred to the earliest 
epoch in time, the highest to the present and future. 
He is Fish, Tortoise, Boar, Man Lion, Dwarf, Soldier, 
Brahman, Krishna, and finally the Kalki or Judge at 


' Maht%bh.%raUh R VI. 
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the last day. He is even recognized, by the popular 
faith, in the humane, all-loving Buddha. No age, no 
form, exhausted this ever-present redeemer; ever 
waiting at the doors ; ever reappearing with fresh 
underived forceps and higher embodiment, through the 
aeons of an imagination, to which a thousand years 
were but a day. The moral symbol also shines 
through this as it shines through the poetic mythology 
of incarnation in all religions. These avatdras are 
all for what were regarded as humane, remedial, or 
morally judicial ends. 

“ There is nothing thou hast not already in thyself : and the 
cause of all thy births is nothing else than thy love for the world.” * 

Thus as the Dwarf, Vishnu redeems the whole earth 
from the impieties that have mastered it. The gods 
being allowed by their enemies only so much as this 
dwarf could cover when lying down, the whole earth 
is overspread by his miraculous expansion : it is tlius 
shown to be an altar for sacrifice, and won for the true 
worshipper .2 The highest hidden in the lowest, deity 
in the most despised, — this is the mystery of moral 
power. And always around this plays the mythologic 
faculty. The dwarf’s three miraculous paces that 
span all the worlds, and win them for the good ; ^ the 
wisps of straw in a saint’s peaceful hand that discomfit 
the hosts of a self-idolatrous king ; ^ the two mere 
hairs, black and white, from Vishnu’s body, incarnated 
to remove the burdens and sufiTerings of the earth ; ® 
the human form, alone of all possible ones forgotten in 


' K&lidAsn's Ra^himania^ X. So the Harivanra distinctly affirms that they are all for 
the of the world (CXXIX. Langlois's TranU., II. 36). 

* Saiapatha-Brahmana, 

* See Muir*? Sansk. Texts., IV. ii. 4; Bh&gav> Pur&ws, VIII. 30. 

* Muir, ibid. 5 ; Mah&hh.^ V. » Vishnu Pur&na. 

7 
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contempt by the demon Ravana (who had obtained 
the boon that he should be slain by no being he should 
name), becoming thereby the one guise under which 
Vishnu can enter the world to deliver it from his 
power ; * — these and many other similarly suggestive 
fancies in the incarnation-lore of India are tlie child’s 
play of that moral instinct which discerns strength in 
weakness. God felt in the atom makes the whole 
world divine. 

But it is as Krishna, the god-man of the Bhagavad- 
gita, that Vishnu speaks the grand affirmation which 
really lifts this Oriental faith in divine presence into 
universality : — 

Although I am in my own nature incapable of birth or deatft, 
and lord of all created things, yet as often as vice prevails over 
Virtue, so often I become manifested, to protect the good, to punish 
the evil. I am present in every age to establish right.’’ 

In truth, all the great Hindu reformers, as they 
came in turn, — Kapila, Buddha, Sankara Acharya, 
Chaitanya the Vaishnava teacher, and the rest, — have 
been held to be incarnations of Vishnu the preserving 
God. Ever on the serpent whose venom is destruction 
reposes Vishnu, as if to guarantee that those terrible 
coils are folded beneath him in lowly subjection ; and 
on the thousand-hooded heads the sign of good for- 
tune is written.” 

And so through dream and superstition and childish 
fancy, as well as thoughtful meditation, shines more or 
less clearly the faith thajt God abides in the world, 
and that moral evil itself enfo’*ces the assurance of 
infinite restoring love. 

But have we not here overlooked the difTerence 


* R&mhyana^ I. 


* Bha^. GHdy ch. iv. 
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between real incarnation, and that which is mytho- 
logical only ? On this point it is worth our 

1-1 .1 1 Mythical 

while to consider to what extent the difference and “real*' 
itself is real, and how far it has bearing on 
substance of religion. 

More or less of mythology must always invest all 
belief in special incarnations. When the religious 
imagination finds a point of attachment for such a 
belief, it pays indeed some regard to historical and 
biographical fact, accepting its influence for a time. 
Yet it uses this positive element very freely in the 
main, and more so continually to serve its own desire 
and need. And it is impossible that the past should 
be served otherwise. No historical person can contain 
all that the aspiration to find the infinite in human 
life really means. ^ Having this scope, incarnation, 
as an idea, has no dependence on biographical facts, 
however it may limit itself for a time by centering in 
them. And so when the facts are positively known, 
or when the divinized person is disclosed and classi- 
fied, it simply takes new flight, winged with its new 
meanings, finding fresh expressions for that which can, 
by its very definition, accept no form as final. This 
result is inevitable ; as true of Jesus as of Gotama ; as 
true of incarnation, claimed for a real personage, as 
Df that which, like the avataras of Vishnu, is purely 
idfeal and mythological. 

The ” reality ” of God in Man cannot be confined 
within any definite person, whether historical or my- 
thological. It covers all ideals, whether of thought 
or of life. But it points forward to far more than 
these, as yet unrevealed in the depths of human nature. 

* This is, as I have said, recogpiized in B^bism, which affirms eighteen personal manifes. 
Cations of God in history, and looks forward to a future B&b. 
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To its infinite promise, history and mythology, imagi- 
nation and fact, faith and conduct, all lead the way. 

Whether the faith in a special incarnation has for 
its object a mythical or a historical person, the effect is 
substantially the same. To their respective worship- 
pers, both the one and the other are equally real, and 
even equally historical. Equally valid, too, for the 
soul is her own ideal, whether its realization can be 
shown past dispute to have actually come to pass or 
not. For her experience, at least, it is actual. 

It is in the ideal itself that value inheres, not in its 
RiRhtsof having a historical type or source. It cannot 
werthe^iis- made dependent on sanctions from the 
toricai. actual world, since its free desire is the very 
power by which alone the actual is lifted into a step 
of progress. In other words, it is only through the 
freedom of the ideal from all definitive historical times 
and persons, that incarnation, which as manifestation 
of the Infinite can only consist in endless progress, 
can be realized at all. 

A grand historical figure has always its value as 
element of human dignity, and aid to human growth ; 
but it must inevitably be brought to the impartial tests 
of that Spirit which cannot be exhausted nor confined. 
And it is the Pdea which sways a civilization, however, 
expressed, that proves how far it has really incarnated 
the divine ; while the question whether it has a theo- 
logical faith in some God-man, which claims to rest on 
historical fact, is one of minbr importance. 

That Jesus was a historical person, and Krishna 
but a mythological ideal, if that be so, does not of 
itself make the Christian idea of incarnation more 

real,” more valid, more enduring than the Hindu. 
Krishna, for the Hindu, is as real to that sense of the 
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divine to which incarnation must ever appeal, as if he 
had actually lived, instead of originating in the relig- 
ious imagination and faith of his worshippers. 

Thus it would be vain to present the '' historical 
evidences of Christianity ” to the Hindu mind, in order 
to prove its exclusive incarnation-dogma, by showing 
Jesus to have been a fact of history, while Krishna 
was only a myth. Were these evidences ever so 
strong, they would be to little purpose : since the cir- 
cumstance that an ideal had once actually a form in a 
personal life would carry no stronger proof of incar- 
nation than the circumstance that another ideal has 
now actually a form in human faith and zcaL 

In like manner the discover}* by Christian scholars, 
in their study of Hindu religion, of what they .preparation 
may regard as faint heathen foregleams and for chnsu- 
dim presentiments of Christian truths,” — such 
as trinity, atonement by the saint for the sinner, and 
salvation by the merits of the saint, — justifies no ex- 
pectation that the Christian forms of these beliefs, as 
"based on truth instead of dream,” must be recog- 
nized by the heathen mind as that for which it was 
yearning, and for w*hich its way has been prepared. 
The resemblances simply show that, even as believers 
in such conceptions and doctrinal forms, the Hindus 
can satisfy their desire through their own sacred books, 
legends and dogmatic constructions, without resorting 
to the Christian. 
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^"T^HERE is another side of the Hindu conception 
of life and nature which we have as yet Hindu idea 
hardly touched. 

The devotee strove to extirpate the senses, to dis- 
solve the external world in illusion. But do not 
suppose that this effort represents his spiritual limit. 
Do not infer that his religious instinct was incapable 
of touching the opposite pole of experience. Nature 
will not be abjured. The Yogi may will it a dream, 
or the Calvinist pronounce it accursed. But the denial 
enforces its own antithesis. And in the East a path 
lay open to reaction in behalf of the senses, through 
that principle which we have seen to be the soul of 
Hindu faith ; namely, that all life is, in its inmost 
essence, one and the same. 

It has been believed by many, that Hindu poetry 
represents the aspirations of the lower castes as it* poetic 
distinguished from the highest, or nominally capabilities, 
religious, class. But this cannot be admitted. V 
intuitive imagination, intense ideality, and a deep, all- 
absorbing sense of the mystery of being are qualities 
of the poet, then the philosophy and religion of the 
Hindu schools are eminently poetic. They are not only 
so in substance, but in nearly all their great products 
[ven choose the poetic form. That whatever genuine 
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imaginative power they have tends to freedom and 
universality is obvious from the nature of imagination 
itself. 

Even asceticism, however relentless, could not sup- 
Loveof press the enthusiasm of this poetic sense for 
nature. bcauty with which a tropical nature sur- 

rounded and beset it. Through hymn and precept 
and philosophic discourse, through Veda, UpanishatJ, 
and Purana alike, flows the perpetual symbolism of 
day and night, of the rivers, the mountains, the sea. 
Dawn and eve, the flow of seasons, the stir of life and 
the habits of creatures in those solemn Indian forests, 
are described in the epos and mythic tale with a deli- 
cacy and tenderness hardly to be expected from a 
people whose instinctive disposition, even where it did 
not reach philosophical expression, was to regard 
nature as illusion. 

The Ramayana especially abounds in what we may 
call mood-painting of nature, in which every feature 
of the scene is harmonized into one sympiithetic and 
responsive relation with the special human feeling for 
the time in contact with it.^ So that the visible world 
seems graciously made to lend plastic atmosphere and 
expressive voice to all private meditation and friendly 
communion. WhHe Anasuya, the wife of a forest 
saint, listens at twilight to the story of Site’s youthful 
love, she seems suddenly to awake, as by some mys- 
terious and magnetic outward touch, to a sense that 
the beauty and peace of the hour is expressing, better 
than all words, what both their hearts find in the tale. 

“ See, O bright one ! the sun has set : the gracious night, set 
with stars, has been drawing on. The birds, scattered by day in 
search of food, are now softly murmuring in their nests. The 

> K&hd&sa''s Meg^haduta (Carriercloud) illustrates this perfectly. 
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sagts are moving homeward from their ablutions, their evening 
sacrifices are offered, and the blue smoke ascends from the hermit- 
ages, tinged with the hue of the dove’s neck. The trees are darken- 
ing all around, and distant objects growing dim ; while the night- 
lovingbeasts of prey are prowling, the deer are sleeping peacefully 
by the altars and sacred places. The moon clothed with brightness 
rises in the sky.” * 

It is so natural to these dreamers to find nature re- 
iponsive to the human sentiment or mood of the hour, 
that they constantly fall into instinctive recognition of 
the fact. The poet thus describes the impression made 
by the first experience of natural scenery upon Rama 
and Lakshmana on their way to the wilderness : — 

“ They found the lakes eager to serve them by the sweetness of 
their waters, the birds by their delicious warbling, the winds by the 
fragrant dus\ of flowers which they bore along, the clouds by their 
refreshing shadows.” * 

Pointing out to Sita the scenes of his exile, and 
describing his pain at being separated from her, Rama 
says : — 

These creepers, which could not speak, but which had pity on 
my grief, showed me by their broken branches which way tlie Rak- 
shasa had carried thee off, affrighted. I knew not whither tliou 
wert gone ; but the gazelles, forgetting to graze, and holding their 
heads lifted, directed me southward, with their eyes. The clouds 
poured down fresh rain on the mountain while I was shedding tears 
at thy absence. At this season, when the wet earth sympathized 
with my weeping, I could iiot bear the sight of the early spring 
buds,* that seemed seeking to rival thy eyes.”^ 

And again as they pass a hermitage, he asks : — 

Do not the grand forest trees, under which the hermits have 
plunged into deeps of meditation in the open air, seem to have 
been themselves transported, by their own serene tranquillity, into 
the divine life, in God ? ” ^ 

So when the arch demon Ravana approaches Sita, 

> in * Raghnvanias XI. » Ibid., Xlll. < Ibid 
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to carry her away captive, all nature is paraly/ied 
with fear : — j 

“ As he moves, the breeze is still with dread, the tree shadows 
thicken; the twigs stiffen, and beasts and birds stand mute; and 
the waves of the river tremble with terror.’^ * 

The universe was peopled with subtle intelligences, 
whispering presentiments and warnings, and assum- 
ing every form and sound by turns with sportive free- 
dom, unrestrained by that sober sense of limit and 
definite function which shaped the divinities of the 
Greek. Millions of spiritual beings moved in the 
winds, the waters, the trees, the clouds : the living 
creatures were but their masks, half-hiding, half- 
revealing this weird possession of each form by the 
infinite productivity of nature. Hosts of fairies and 
demons, troops of dancers and singers, Apsaras and 
Gandharvas, hovered in the sky, rained flowers on 
the altars and the festive crowds, or filled the air with 
sweet and solemn music. Life was a stream that 
flowed through endless transformations ; and it was 
the delight of this mystical fancy to trace the protean 
play from shape to shape, through all the changes of 
natural birth and death, in man, in the lower animals, 
in the vegetable and even in the mineral world ; and 
to associate them by ideal identities, as earnestly as 
modern science traces the atom through all the trans- 
migrations of its history. 

The senses asserted their rights. And the incessant 
hource of efforts of the devotee to escape their sphere 
Only tumcd his thoughts the more intently, 
sychosis. at intervals, on their importunate addresses. 
And this is a source of the extraordinary propor- 
tions assumed in Hindu thought by the idea of me- 


« H&mdy., Hi. 
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tempsychosis- The belief that each human soul 
passes through a succession of lives, in different 
bodily forms, visible or invisible, and in ascending, 
descending, or revolving series, — human, animal, 
vegetable, or even cosmical, from the plant to the 
star, — has perhaps been accepted, in some form, by 
disciples of every great religion in the world. It 
is common to Greek philosophers, Egyptian priests, 
Jewish Rabbins, and several early Christian sects. It 
appears in the speculations of the Kabbalists, of the 
Neo-PIatonists, of later European mystics, and even 
of socialists like Fourier, who elaborates a fanciful 
system of successive lives mutually connected by 
numerical relations. It reaches from the Eleusinian 
Mysteries down to the religions of many rude tribes 
of North America and the Pacific isles. Not a few 
noble dreams of the cultivated imagination are subtly 
associated with it, as in Plato, Giordano Bruno, 
Herder, Sir Thomas Browne ; and especially notable 
is Lessing’s conception of a gradual improvement of 
the human type through metamorphosis in a series of 
future lives. Its prominence in the faith of the Hindus 
affords ample material for studying its natural grounds 
and conditions, as well as its significance for the uni- 
versal experience. 

Metempsychosis, as an idea and a faith, has been 
substantially the effort to express certain im- higher 
perishable intuitions and organic relations. elements. 

At the root of it lay first the sense of immortality : 
the idea of life as not only transcending death, , 

® Immortality. 

but as multiplying itself through successive 
forms of transient being, as if to emphasize and affirm 
its own necessity ag-am and again; an entity which no 
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bonds of material investment could hold fast and no 
dissolution destroy, however low it might descend 
in the scale of nature. The sense of immortality is 
indeed always in some sort a sense of inherent exists 
encCi and looks backward as well as forward, behind 
birth as well as beyond death ; infers ^r^-existence as 
well as ^(?5/-existence. It shrinks as much from an 
absolute beginning of our being as from an end of it ; 
and so must either leave the soul it is tracing back- 
ward, in an impenetrable mystery, content with noting 
its emergence thence, at the moment of what we call 
birth, '"trailing clouds of glory from God, who is our 
home,” — or else follow its earlier adventures with 
the eye of faith, through previous forms of being, 
forgotten or dimly recollected. And so the contem- 
plative imagination of the Hindus loved to brood over 
these possible forms of successive births in both direc- 
tions^ from the island of this present life through 
boundless oceans of the past and future. It was at 
least a serene and immovable presumption of immor- 
tality that made this dream-voyage through the 
spheres of existence attractive and even possible. 

Then there was the profound faith in immutable 
Moral of moral sequence. "Action,” says Ma- 

sequence. " Verbal, corporeal, mental, bears good 
or evil fruit, according to its kind ; from men’s deeds 
proceed their transmigrations.” ^ In the philosophical 
language of the Hindu schools, the " bonds of action ” 
are but another name for the endless consequences of 
conduct. It was natural to explain in this way those 
present moral as well as physical inequalities among 
men, their differing characters and destinies, which 
could not be accounted for by the data at hand. The 


» XII. 3 . 
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sense of justice demanded that there should be found 
adequate grounds for these differences, in antecedent 
good or bad conduct ; which of course could only have 
made their marks in earlier states of existence. Such 
speculations have been common in the Christian world 
also ; as solutions to justify not merely these actual dif- 
ferences in human destiny, but even those imaginary 
ones of theological invention, for whose infiniteness 
there seemed no rational ground in men’s actual doings 
in this world. From Origen down to Edward Beecher, 
the solution of this "conflict of ages” has been sought 
in coexistence^ which one or another theory of 
human nature and destiny had made a necessary 
hypothesis, upon these constantly recognized princi- 
ples of moral continuity and sequence. 

We cannot wonder that the ancients satisfied their 
instincts of justice by similar explanations of the mys- 
teries of good and evil, both physical and moral. 

It is the force of this ethical demand that every gift 
or defect shall find its ground in positive de- Ethical de- 
sert, shall point to some way in which it was 
earned^ — that so frequently causes great per- cnee, 
sonal virtues or powers to impress the imagination as 
spiritual resources that only pre-existence can explain ; 
as heaped-up harvests of former lives, spent in noble 
disciplines and toil ; while excessive forms of vice 
seerft to require similar accumulations of evil tendency 
through lives of correspondent tone. 

Hereditary transmission is indeed the only answer 
of science to these problems, — and this, in fact, is 
transmigration of qualities and destirfies, if not of 
souls ; but it does not satisfy that demand of the moral 
nature, which pre-existence, as we have seen, was 
better suited to meet ; and so the solution of the in- 
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equalities in question goes over with us more wisely, 
among the possibilities of the life to come. Our oracle 
is not memory, but growth. 

The inadequacy of these backward-looking solutions 
is shown especially in the injustice of supposing that 
the evil in men’s characters or circumstances is punish- 
ment for sins committed in a previous life, and conse- 
quently is simply their desert. It would seem to forbid 
kindness and mercy as interferences with such ap- 
pointed retribution. It would seem to eternize such 
conditions of evil, and to make their abolition a 
crime. Some have even traced the persistence of 
caste in India to the force of this transmigration-faith, 
and its associated theory of evil. The idea that evil 
is always the sign and punishment of past sin was 
not, however, peculiar to the Hindus, nor to the belief 
in transmigration. It was held by the Hebrews also; 
and the protest of the natural heart and mind against 
it is the central idea of the sublime drama of Job. 

In fact the grand humanities of Hebrew thought 
combine with those of Buddhism to prove that men 
have not always allowed their belief in this theory of 
evil as the punishment of sin to produce its logical 
consequences by paralyzing the desire of moral prog- 
ress and hardening the heart. We even find that 
the sources of belief in transmigration reveal germs 
of a quite opposite character, of which we shall pres- 
ently speak. 

In truth, neither hereditary transmission nor metemp- 
A present!- ^ychosis Can explain these mysteries of gift 
mentofsci- and dcfcct, or happiness and misery, which 
entific tnith. on causes inconceivably subtle and 

past fathoming. But not the less truly was the old 
wide-spread belief in manifold births and lives an 
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earnest attempt to solve them on the principle of 
inviolable moral consequences. And there is a sense 
in which ancient dream and modern science are here 
blended in a higher unity. Thus an Upanishad, relat- 
ing to birth, contains a description of the embryo soul, 
as remembering former births and deeds, " having 
eaten many forms of food and drunk at many 
breasts ; ” and as then, upon entering the world of 
separate existence, losing the memory of these, while 
yet the consequences remain.^ It would be hard to 
find a fairer statement than this, at once of what we 
know and what we dream, concerning the mystery of 
our endowment from the past. 

But the sense of immortality and the conviction of 
inviolable moral sequence had in India a soil unity of 
to work in, of which metempsychosis was the 
natural and inevitable fruit. In the consciousness of 
the Hindu, all life was included under one conception, 
in one essence ; one ocean where individual forms and 
grades of vitality were but transient waves that rose 
and fell ; or, while holding their distinct and definite 
being, were yet of like substance with the whole. It 
was not so much that these individualities, or their 
continued existence, could be actually denied ; but 
rather that the emphasis was laid on li/e itsc/ as 
idea, as common ground of all lives ; lifc^ the mystery 
in fhem all, the fullness, the freedom, the infinite 
capacity of metamorphosis, of protean play. 

In this mystical brooding over the unity of all life, 
this sympathetic affinity, and sense of even inmost 
identity with the whole, there lay of course a power- 
ful motive to the love of all living creatures. "The 


* GarMta Upanuha 4 ^ in Weber’s Indischt Stud,^ II. 69, 70. 
8 
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Indian, united with all nature by ties of brotherhood 
had his ears open on every side to the voice of com 
passion.”^ And here was the reaction from idea 
dreams to interest in the visible outward world, of 
which, as I have already said, the transmigratior 
theory of the Hindus illustrates the naturalness anc 
even necessity. 

Why should not the quiet anchorets, dreaming or 
The animal Unity of all Hving and even lifeless forms, 
woiid. tl^jg common experience that like the light 

came back in myriad reflections from them all to the 
dreaming mind and heart, suppose the brute creatures 
bound to themselves by human ties? They stood ir 
much closer intimacy with these lower forms of being 
than St. Francis of Assisi, who praised God ''for oui 
brothers the sun, the wind, the air and cloud, by 
which Thou upholdest life in all beings ; who is saic 
to have made literal application of the text, "Gc 
preach the gospel to every creature,” and to have 
loved to linger along his way, that he might join his 
"sisters, the birds, in singing praises to the |(Iaker,’' 
and even remove worms from the path, ln^st they 
should be crushed by the traveller’s foot, 'f'he Hindu 
hermits fed and tamed the forest creatures, and learned 
their language. " The gentle roe-deer, taught to trust 
in man, unstartled heard their voices.” ^ They saw 
that upward striving towards man, on which modern 
science itself hesitates to draw a line that shall sepa- 
rate instinct and reason, and on which its comparative 
biology founds the largest unities. They pitied the 
dove torn by the eagle, the antelope fleeing from the 
tiger. They saw tenderness in the eye of the bird ; 
and august serenity in the step of the elephant. 

^ Fr. V Schlegel. * iahinialA. 
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The Raghuvansa describes a good king as " con- 
joining qualities which ordinarily interfere with each 
other, in pure accord, as the creatures lay down their 
natural antipathies when they come to the peaceful 
hermitage of a saint.” The alarm of one of these pet 
antelopes at sight of the royal hunter’s arrow is thus 
depicted by Kalidasa : — 

“ Aye and anon his graceful neck he bends 
To cast a glance at the pursuing car ; 

And, dreading now the swift-descending shaft, 

Contracts into itself his slender frame : 

About his path, in scattered fragments strewn, 

The half-chewed grass falls from his panting mouth ; 

See, in his airy bounds he seems to fly. 

And leaves no trace upon the elastic turf.” 

The hermits interfere, and save their pretty charge. 

** Now heaven forbid this barbed shaft 'descend 
Upon the fragile body of a fawn. 

Like fire upon a heap of tender flowers ! 

Can thy steel bolts no meeter quarry find 
Than the warm life-blood of a harmless deer ? 

Restore, great prince, thy weapon to its quiver. 

More it becomes thy arms to shield the weak 
Than to bring anguish on the innocent.” * 

The mystery of animal instinct might well inspire a 
certain awe and tender sympathy in such students of 
it as these anchorets were ; so unerring is it, so finely 
attuned to nature, so rich in presentiment and omen, 
so magnetic in its fascinations. Montaigne quaintly 
says : — 

“ It is yet to be determined where the fault lies that the beasts 
and we don’t understand each other ; for we understand them as 
little as they do us ; and by the same reason they may think us 
beasts, as we think them. From what comparison do we conclude 

* Wilhams’s transl of 
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the stupidity wc attribute to them ? When I play with my cat, who 
knows whetfuT I do not make her more sport than she does me ? 
VVe mutually divert each oilier.” 

It is worth while*, in view of this old and wide-spread 
instinct for mctcmpsycliosis, to read his very sugges- 
tive record of the points in which we must confess that 
brutes are beyond iis.^ What wonder is it that the 
eager soothsayers everywliere pried into the flight of 
birds, the howling of dogs, tlie cackling of geese, the 
hooting of owls, the cawing of crowds, and searched 
the very entrails of beasts, to get at the secret that 
plaics tiiern in such rapport as lliey evidently inherit, 
with human life? 'I^hen* was not a little true science 
blended willi the dreams and arts of the old baruspices ; 
and theie was still more of res])ect for the line truth 
4ind wisdom of instinct, in that persistent faith of the 
pt'opli* by which ihi‘se auguries were sustained. In- 
stinct knows its path; is not deceived ; halts not, nor 
waveis hetw’i'en opinions; has the wisdom of artists 
and lovers, of councillors and soldiers; listens and 
divines like genius ; obeys an unseen guide through 
solitary wa\s we cannot trace, ''lone wandering, but 
not lost.'' Man hifuself — whose mature \ision sees 
here the sweet s\ mbol of an invisible care, that " in the 
long way tlial he must tread alone will guide his steps 
arigiit" — hastened, even while ignorant of natural 
laws, to honor and consult this m\ steriously sympa- 
thetic oracle. He explored this hieroglyphic of nat- 
ure, even bef(U*e In* could read his own thought. We 
can well understand how the oldest wisdom should 
have found its place in the mouths of the brute creat- 
ures, It was man’s early recognition of the sacred-* 
ness of life in general, and specially of that veiled life 


* n XI- fvr KnitHitnJ St^ndt 
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whose inarticulate speech was itself a kind of silence, 
and intimated with double force the mystery that per- 
vades and limits every form of language and com- 
munion. ^ 

We must remember, too, that the first preaching of 
Nature is in types and symbols of man. She sxmpathies 
is the endless and ever-present parable of his 
experience. And long before he undiustands how to 
cultivate patience, fortitude, trust, and love, as recog- 
nized forms of virtue, they shine before him in divine 
symbols that reflect his own spontaneous instincts, out 
of the unfailing endurance of the beasts of burden, 
the loves and labors of the birds, the peaceful accord 
of the wild creatures with those orderly lav\s of nature 
which prescribe their roaming and their rest. Even the 
wide-spreading, sheltering trees are human to these 
poetic ethics, and the grass of the field has a life be- 
yond itself, and the waterfalls and rocks are souls. 
An older Sermon on the Mount was in nian^ and 
made him hearken gladly to worded lessons from the 
lilies and the fowls ; for the voice of the teacher was 
but an echo from his own childliood. There is tran- 
scendent truth in the Hebrew myth that makes it man’s 
first dignity to divine the sense of the living creatures, 
and to give them names. 

The oldest books that delighted men, and gave life 
a gt?nial aspect, were the Fable Books. And 
so riclily and creatively did the imagination 
flow in this direction, at the very outset, that most of 
our present .stock of fables are somehow traceable 

* See IliittfthS Emy on Land and H^aier Animals (GoodwinS Plutarch, vol v.) 
The interest inherent in the subject n illustrated hy the £ict that Professor Abbot, in his 

invaliul4e BiUusgrapky 0 / the Doctrine of a P$ttnre gives account of nearly two 
hundred works conceminf the " Soub Brutes.* ** 
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back to primitive Eastern apologues. The oldest 
known collections in the world are of Hindu origin. 
The Sanskrit Hitopadesa, or "Good Counsels’' of 
Vishnu Sarma, and the still older Panchatantra (with 
which recent discoveries are tending more and more 
fully to identify it*), have been freely translated into 
most languages of the East and of the West, and have 
made the name of Pilpay, or Bidpai, the beloved phy- 
sician, to whom they are mythically ascribed, im- 
mortal, and everywhere at home. The far East is 
thus an ever-present teacher of civilization, appealing 
in the simplest and most cflective way to the plastic 
mind of childhood, an unfailing fountain of practical 
and humane wisdom. The Hindu works just men- 
tioned form tlie basis and type of most literature of 
this kind, although Greeks, Hebrews, Teutons, and 
other races, have each a stock of primitive gnomic 
apologues and maxims, of a more or less original 
cast.^ 

It is most interesting to note that the earliest real 
wisdom of life, the opening of its practical and social 
meaning, has been also an expression of human sym- 
pathy with the animal world. The morality of the 
Hindu fable-books is, as we have already seen, of 
good quality ; and "their hearty common sense redeems 
Indian literature from the charge of being competent 
to sentimental and speculative interests only. Their 
frank and manly dealing with the facts of common 
life make them a democratic protest, and an appeal 

* See Benfey, in TJie Academy for April, 1873. 

* Deslongchamps {Kssni sur Ics Fables Indiennes') and Bei>fey {Einleit. z Patiif 
chatantra) tJirt^\x\\y tiace the relations of Western apologues and ta’es to these popular 
Hindu works. Lassen, IV. 902, even ascribes the Arabian Nights'^ Entertainments to 
Hindu sources. Weber [Indische Siudien^ III.) has endeavored to separate a portion of 
the Indian fables fiom the rest, as derived from Greece ; but he does so only to assign thens, 
further back, to a Semitic — still an Oriental — origin. 
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against social inequalities, in spite of their devotion to 
royalty and other traditional institutions ; all of which 
the}^ admonish, rebuke, and instruct, with a fearless- 
ness and authority that is more refreshing than that 
of the Hebrew prophets, in so far as it stands wholly 
on the ground and in the strength of familiar ethical 
laws. The half-humorous indirectness of these pro- 
tests and appeals, sent through the lower creatures, is 
as genial as it is sincere, and touches our sympathies 
more strongly than sterner tones of denunciation. 

The Persian compiler of the Anvar-i-Suhaili, which 
consists of the subvStance of the Hitopadesa and the 
Panchatantra, translated into Pehlevi in the sixth 
century, describing the original Indian work, says, — 

“ In the time of Kasra Nushirwin this intelligence became spread 
abroad, that among the treasures of the kings of Hindustan there 
is a book which they have compiled from the speech of brutes, — of 
birds and reptiles and savage beasts ; and all that befits a king in 
the matter of government is exhibited within the folds of its leaves, 
and men regard it as the stock of all advice and the medium of all 
advantage.” ‘ 

These ” Good Counsels ” of the Brutes concern all 
matters involved in social and personal relations, but 
their special bearing is on the duties and opportunities 
of kings. "The Fable, with the Hindus,” says Professor 
Wilson, "constitutes the science of ]SFiU\ or polity; 
rules for the good government of society in all matters 
not religious, the reciprocal duties of members of an 
organized body ; and is hence especially intended 
for the education of princes.” This is true not only of 
the Hitopadesa and the Panchatantra, but to an extent 
of the epics also, which have even been called nitisas- 
tras^ abounding as they do in political teaching, and 

^ Eastwick’s transl., p. 6. 
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especially from the animals. For these old monitors, 
kings are divinities; but it is, after all, only the ideal 
ruler that has honor, all unworthy kingcraft being 
severely handled both in the fables and maxims. 
How significant a fact, that tlie teaching of practical 
ideals should have been referred to this world of lower 
creatures, whicli we have been taught to regard as 
without gift of choice or power of progress ! 

The use of the Apologue under despotic govern- 
ments in the East as well as in the freer West (where 
it is illustrated by the old German epos of Reynard 
the Fox), to convey satire and rebuke without offence 
to established powers, — or, in Oriental phrase, ''that the 
ear of autliority may be approached by the tongue of 
wisdom,” — has been often exaggerated, though to an 
extent real. But it is hardly possible to overstate the 
freedom of play allowed the imagination by these half- 
human spheres of a strange unfathomable life. The 
strictly ethical purpose of the Fable indeed imposes 
certain limits upon the passion for hyperbole,* as does 
also that strong positive realism of animal qualities 
and habits, which constitutes its material. But in 
a religious and moral direction there was abundant 
room for idealization in these mysterious fidelities 
and powers. 

And so we can easily understand how the later my- 
Ammaisym-fi^oiogy ^^^d populai* poctry of India came to 
holism. represent the deities in their incarnations as 
assuming the brute even oftener than the human form, 
while yet maintaining therein the noblest human vir- 
tues, or manifesting spiritual capacities vainly sought 


* Not always obeyed in these old fables, which are occasionally extravagant in their 
descriptions of moral disaphnes and sacrifices, — an argument, with Benfey, for their BuddI* 
bittic origin. 
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among men. Thus that strange, long-lived, heavy- 
winged creature, the crow,^ was held to be older than 
years could record. Perched on a rock or tree, he is 
the most venerable of devotees, meditating on the 
marvellous lives he has passed through, and dispens- 
ing to the eagle, monarch of birds, lessons of eternal 
wisdom for the government of himself and his empire.**^ 
The clumsy condor, sailing on massive wing over 
Chimborazo, was held sacred by the Incas and carved 
on their sceptres, as the eagle on those of the Caesars. 
No wonder the heavy crow, who climbs among ever- 
lasting snows, is equally a wonder to the Hindu. 
The Sanskrit language gives him no less than seventy 
names. The serpent, worshipped by the aboriginal 
Hindu tribes, and symbolic to the Aryans of wis- 
dom, healing, eternity, has a hundred names. There 
were legends that consecrated the habits of the vul- 
ture,* that careful and thorough eflfacer of all revolting 
signs of decay and death ; and of the fish, pathfinder 
and leader of man through the watery wastes ; and of 
the tortoise, broadbacked supporter that no burden 
breaks down. The monkeys, those semi-human, self- 
asserting proprietors of the primeval forests of the 
Dekkan, become in the epics divine guides and deliv- 
erers of man in his explorations of their pathless ex- 
panses.* The mythologist gave his god of wisdom 
an elephant’s head ; mounted the avenging goddess on 
a tiger ; strung the bow of his Cupid with a thread of 
honey bees ; inwove the habits of every creature with 
the protean metamorphoses of divinity. As the Assy- 

‘ Michelet, The Bird, p. i6i. * Rhmhy., VII. 

» Pictet, Orig- Indo^Europ. 

< See the beautiful tale, in the R&mhyana, of the chivalrous attempt of the vultnre 
king to protect Sit& from Rivana, wh<ch costs him liis life. 

« Raindy , IV. V. 
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rian made and hallowed his cherubim, and the Egyp- 
tian his sphinxes, by means of this sympathetic sense 
of the unity of human and brute life, so the Hindu 
took the ox and the cow as representative of the sanc- 
tities of labor and beneficence ; an instinct of special 
veneration common to India and Persia and Egypt 
and the Teutonic North. 

" May lie who has done wrong to my brother Rama,” 
says Bharata in the epic, **be the messenger of the 
wicked ! May he kick his foot against a sleeping 
cow ! ” ^ To this day the country people in some 
districts of India put blades of grass between their 
teeth when they would deprecate anger, to remind 
those whom they fear, of the human protection and 
regard to which the cow is supposed to appeal. ^ This 
honor to the cow is the most ancient and universal 
form of devotion to animals known in India. The 
patient, faithful, bounteous creature was so essential 
and dear to the Vedic herdsmen that they made her 
attend the dead on his journey to the world of the 
fathers, to help him across the deep river, to guard 
him from all foes.^ Even the gradual degeneracy 
of mankind was quaintly enough symbolized by this 
sacred animal standing in the golden age on four legs, 
in the silver on thr^e, in the brass on two, and in the 
iron on one. 

The zebus, or humpbacked cattle of India, are 
indeed very beautiful animals, and may well have 
inspired reverence among a primitive people. They 
have mild, intelligent eyes, a kindly expression, and 
their sides are covered with satinlike hair. As 
working, and as milch cattle, they are of admirable 

^ HatnAyatta, II. * Elliott’s W. tV. Indian I. p. 24a. 

* See Pictet, II. 519; Miiller in ZtUsch, d, D M. ( 7 .. IX. Append. 
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quality ; and their walk is almost as fast as that of a 
horse.'* The primal gratitude and veneration has con- 
tinued throughout Hindu history. Kalidasa describes 
in a poetic strain the devotions rendered by a king to 
the sacred milch cow of a hermitage,* in recognition of 
her ’"bearing in her full breast the means of paying the 
offerings due to guests, to manes, and to gods.” All 
this was certainl}'^ natural enough to the Indo-Aryan, 
from the earliest Vedic times when the heavens and 
the earth were one great pasture ground for his divine 
herdsmen, who milked the rain-clouds for his support, 
down to the days of hermits whose still, patient, dreamy, 
ruminant life irresistibly suggests the image. Even 
the intolerable divine cows and bulls of Benares 
testify of what was once a mingled sentiment of 
natural sympathy, gratitude for bounty, and religious 
awe. 

Plutarch says the Egyptians called their sacred bull 
Apis "the fair and beautiful image of the soul of 
Osiris.” 

That the animal symbolism of the Egyptians and 
Hindus was associated with agricultural interests and 
astronomical signs is unquestionable. But this simply 
indicates how profound was the impression made by 
these relations of th(r animal world with the blessings 
of the earth and the sky. It may be, too, that the 
epical incarnations in bears and monkeys, and the pop- 
ular avataras of Vishnu in the shapes of fish, tortoise, 
lion, and boar, were, as a recent writer suggests, ^ 
connected in some way with the Aryan worship of 
animals among the native tribes of the Dekkan, as was 
certainly the case with the widely spread veneration 


* See 17 . S, AgriculUtral Report for 1865. 


> Wheeler's //xsi of India* 
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for the serpent in India ; and that their celebration in 
the Rainayana was but part of the appeal of Nee-Brah- 
manism to popular beliefs for the purpose of expelling 
Buddhism. But behind all these incidental causes 
lies the deeper rcligiotis instinct which must explain 
such traditional worship itself. This is the ground 
of that striking difference which characterizes the 
literatures of Europe and Asia, in their treatment of 
brute nature. In the Hindu fables we find it instinc- 
tively idealized : its best elements are gladly brought 
out, and even the lowest treated with geniality. In 
the Teutonic epic of Reynard the Fox, on the other 
hand, the lozucst are emphasized, and even the best 
have little respect. In the East the brute world 
belongs to religion ; in the West, to satire. In Brah- 
nianical legend, it has spiritual and moral validity in 
itself: in the Christian and Jewish, its worth stands 
mainly in its ministry to man, or as with the beast 
shapes of St. Anthony’s tempters, and the gargoyles 
of Gothic architecture, as affording convenient mas- 
querade for evil powers. It has been noted, too, as a 
difference between the Hindu fables and the ^sopic 
or Greek, that the former makes free use of the animal 
world indiscriminately for the representation of human 
character and feeling, while the latter employs the< 
creatures in a more critical spirit, according to their 
special traits.^ Yet this distinction may easily be 
carried much too far for the truth. 

It is not without reason that Michelet, pointing to 
the functions of the cow and the ibis, the one to sup- 
port human, the other to destroy reptile life, says : 
"That which has saved India and Egypt through 


1 Betifey, KhUett s. PanUch. 
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SO many misfortunes, and preserved their fertility, is 
neither* the Nile nor the Ganges : it is respect for 
animal life by the mild and gentle heart of man.’^ ^ 

“ God made all the creatures, and gave them 
Our love and our fear : 

To show we and they are His children. 

One family here.’’ 

The beautiful Isis-mytli of Egypt binds the human, 
animal, and inanimate worlds in common ties, , „ 

In the Egyp- 

of tender sympathy with the divine. The god- tian Ibis- 
dess is guided in her sorrowful search for the 
lost Osiris by the divination of little children, and by 
the instinct of the dog ; while the ark that holds his 
sacred body is protected by the loving embrace of a 
growing tree. And so all three forms of natural life 
are consecrated through powers of service faithfully 
used, and held dear to the heart of man by their sym- 
pathetic relations with the gods. 

So, in the Hindu epic, hosts of gigantic bears and 
apes, endowed with magic powers to change the 
their forms at will and control the forces of 
nature, devote all their energies to aid the holy cause 
of Rama in recovering his stolen Sita. There is no 
obstacle too vast for their passionate zeal and might 
10 surmount, no service too noble or too delicate for 
their love to render. The Indian poet dares ascribe 
to the beasts of the forests, under this inspiration, all 
the chaste and heroic virtues of chivalry ; and no 
Minnesinger ever celebrated an ideal of purer honor 
or nobler loyalty than "god -like Jatayus,” the 
vulture-king, or the titanic ape Hanuman,^ who 
nevertheless tears up whole mountains in his arms, 


' The Birdy p. 148. 


* RdmAy.^ V. 
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destroys myriads of foes single-handed, and expands 
his bulk at will, ten leagues at a time. And these 
surpassingly helpful brutes are incarnations of gods ; 
associated too with the elements, and forms of nature, 
as sons of the sun, of the sky, of fire, of the wind. 
So that the Hindu epic, like the Egyptian myth, 
makes religion a bond of sympathy between the 
brute, the human, and the natural worlds. 

The Ramayana even beautifully interweaves this 
tenderness towards the lower animals with the 
origin of its own rhythmic movements as poetry. 
The hermit Valmiki, seeing the distress of a female 
heron whose partner has been shot by a hunter, utters 
a reproof to the wanton sportsman for destroying the 
bird that murmured so softly as it went ; and the gods 
made that rhythm which the words of sorrow (soia) 
spontaneously assumed the metre (s/oia) in which he 
should celebrate the praise of Rama. 

I recall nothing in English literature that resembles 
this delicacy of poetic sentiment, so much as Walter 
Savage Landor’s idyl of the peasant, who, striking 
impatiently at a buzzing insect, "breaks the wing of a 
bee and the heart of a hamadryad at once.” 

In the Mahabharata legend of the exile of the Pan* 
dava princes, one" of these brothers, who are divine 
incarnations, dreams that the wild creatures of the 
forest come to him trembling and weeping, and im- 
plore him to spare what few had escaped the terrible 
hunters, that they might be free from terror, and 
multiply their race once more. And he is moved 
with pitNs and tells his brothers how the creatures 
had implored his mercy ; whereat they depart from 
the forest, and dwell in another place.* 


> JOahm.. II. 
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Beneath human castes,” exclaims Michelet again, 
who may be called the literary apostle of a new 
gospel of sympathy with the animal creation, ” there 
lies an immense caste, the poor brute world, to be 
delivered, to be lifted up. This is the triumph of 
India, of Rama and the Ramayana. llanuman 
is the Ulysses and Achilles of this epic war. More 
than any one else he delivers Sita. After the victory, 
Rama crowns and celebrates him. Between the two 
armies, before men and gods, Rdma and llanuman 
embrace. Talk no more of castes, l^he lowest of 
men may say, Hanuman has freed me.” ^ Modern 
science, we may add, in the hands of our develop- 
ment philosophy, may yet enforce from the physiolog- 
ical side the genial lesson of this ancient song. 

The mercy due from man to the brute life dependent 
on his care, or ministering to his desires, is a lesson 
indeed only to be learned of the East. It is 
a touching and noble bequest she has laid up for ages, 
and gives over at last to the proud civilization that in 
other respects has outrun her, — in proof that she is 
still able to inspire and advance mankind. Judaism 
indeed had many noble humanities of this sort ; but 
Christian teaching — almost, if not altogether, absorbed 
in man — has seldom emphasized a tender brotherhood 
with nature in her humbler living forms. " To bring 
thesd* things within the range of ethics,” says Lecky, 
'^to create the notion of duties towards the animal 
world, has, so far as Christian countries are concerned, 
been one of the peculiar* merits of the last century, 
and for the most part of Protestant nations. How- 
ever fully we may recognize the humane spirit trans- 
mitted to the world, in the form of legends, from the 

^ BiUi de PHumaniUt pp. 59, 75. 
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saints of the desert, it must not be forgotten that the 
inculcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is 
mainly the work of a recent and a secular age ; and 
that the Mohammedans and the Brahmins have in this 
sphere considerably surpassed the Christians.” ^ 

After eighteen centuries of barbarity in this sphere 
of our relations, — the revelations whereof, in its actual 
condition, are to the last degree revolting, — the civ- 
ilized West is just beginning to awake to the duty 
of protecting our "dumb neighbors,”’* and to ask 
whether the " beasts that perish ” do not turn the 
tables, in the argument of immortality itself, upon 
the master, whose cruelties towards them mock his 
own special claim to be made in the image of God. 
We may yet appreciate Landor’s tender tribute to 
his dog: "few saints have been so good-tempered, 
and not many so wise.” 

And in this point of view Art has a mission, never 
Amission acccpted, as it should have been, by Christian 
for art. schools. It is interesting to note that Ruskin, 
who regards sympathy with the lower animals as one 
of the " great English gifts ” in art, but admits that it is 
yet " quite undeveloped,” expresses the hope that " the 
aid of physiology and the love of adventure will enable 
us to give to the -future inhabitants of the globe an 
almost perfect record of the present fornis of animal 
life upon it, of which many are on the point of being* 
extinguished.” 

Under these larval masks, as the old philosophies 
The masks affirmed, hide the *dear and venerable gods 
of the gods themselves, or the spirits of men, who shall 

* European Morals^ II. 188. 

* There are now in Europe, as appears from a recent address at Philadelphia, between 
one and two hundred societies for the protection of animals, composed largeJy of eminent 
men and women ; and the number is rapidly increasing. 
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one day reveal iheir ancient lives, now under a tran- 
sient spell of oblivion. And is not our own science 
inquiring at this day, in pure respect for what educa- 
tion is doing for the brute mind, and by the simple 
logic that demands compensation in a future state for 
unrelieved miseries in this, — if the brutes are not 
immortal? 

It is not easy, probably it is not possible, to discover 
the special grounds which led to the consecra- ^ 
tion of each form of animal life. The sym- animal wor- 
bolism of the living world is past exhausting, 
and cannot be dogmatically defined. Cicero’s theory 
that utility was the basis of animal worship is inade- 
quate : the utility of a creature can never fully account 
for its becoming an object of adoration, Plutarch’s 
divinations of its meaning in special cases are often 
ingenious, but as often fanciful and unsatisfactory. 
The faith of the Egyptians, according to Diodorus, 
was that the gods, having while weak found refuge 
from danger in animal forms, made these sacred out of 
gratitude, when they came to their thrones.^ This is at 
least an intimation of belief in sympathetic relations 
and moral ties reaching from the highest to the lowest 
forms of life. Plutarch ridicules the legend ; but his 
own theory goes further, and more philosophically, 
in the same direction. While condemning the excess 
to which animal worship was carried in Egypt, he 
touches what was doubtless the spiritual fact rudely 
expressed by this form of religion, in the following 
passage from his Isis and Osiris : ” On the whole, we 
should approve those who honor not so much those 
creatures as the divine in them, and hold them as 
clear and natural mirrors, the instrument and art of 

t Dwd., I. 86. 
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the all-ordaininir God. Whatever nature lives and sees 
and has motion in itself, and the knowledge of what is 
proper for itself and for others, this nature derives, 
as Heraclitus says, an efflux, or portion, from that 
Ruler whose wisdom governs all.”^ And Herodotus 
confirms this hint of a universal idea, when he tells us 
that all animals, both wild and domestic, were alike 
sacred in Egypt. ^ 

Herbert Spencer’s idea,^ that the habit of nicknam- 
ing men from their resemblances to animals would 
naturally result with their descendants in the notion 
that these animals were in fact the ancestors, and 
hence deserved religious honors, goes but a little 
way in accounting for the piety of the ancients 
towards inferior creatures. The processes here de- 
scribed involve the very sentiment which they are 
adduced to explain. We might as well suppose it to 
be due to the equally ancient as well as modern habit 
of naming animals for men, either in irony or whim, 
as we dub dogs and birds ; or for honor, like the great 
names of famous race horses, formed upon those of 
their owners, which we find recorded in old Latin 
inscriptions ; or for protection, as the old Latian 
herdsmen used to name duly every sheep or heifer, 
sometimes after th^ most noted families in Italy. In 
fact such solutions merely illustrate the closeness of 
the ties which have always united man with the brute 
creatures. They do not go to the root of the bid 
piety, which is explicable only as a natural instinctive 
disposition in man to feel respect, not alone for what 
is stronger, but for what is weaker than himself. The 

» Dt Iside, LXXVI. * Herod., II. 65. 

* Recent DixussioHS in Science. So Lubbock, Origin CivUie., p. 178. 
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lowest tribes of savages have the custom of apologiz- 
ing to the animals which they kill.^ 

The conditions required for a sympathetic and 
relififious feeline: towards the animal world, , 

00 ^ ^ Hindu sense 

which have been described, were all supplied of the unity 
by the mystical faith of the Hindus in the°^^^®* 
unity of life. All creatures were one ; one in the 
sacredness of life as such, in its very idea ; ^ one in 
the thread of intelligence that traversed its unbroken 
chain of forms, and could not well be severed any- 
where; and one in those delicate relations and affi- 
nities which give ground for ethical and spiritual 
symbolism. In these aspects, intensified by the love 
of suppressing distinctions and melting barriers and 
blending forms, the unity of life gave ample scope for 
the play of metempsychosis, or the transmutation of 
vital forces. We may perhaps define this almost 
universal belief of races without scientific culture 
as the earliest analogue of our modern doctrine of 
the unity and correlation of forces. 

The transmigration-faith was, therefore, so widely 
spread in the elder world, because it had its , 
roots in natural and profound aspirations. It 
combined the twofold intuition of immortality and 
moral sequence with that mystic sense of the unity 
of bemg which is a germ of the highest religious 
truth. And just as in early Christianity, which tended 
la reject the outward world, and confined its sympathy 
to the human and the angelic spheres, Origen had his 
triinsmigrations and "circuits” of souls, — but through 
those spheres only, — so in Hinduism a larger reach 

* Lubbodc, i». 184. 

* See remarks on tKe unity of life, as conceived by the Egyptians, in H. Martineau’s 

Lif* (p. sis), one of the most remarkable works of the present cenPiry. 
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of the sense of oneness through the whole universe 
made transmigration a circuit that swept animal and 
even vegetable life also. And we are to bear in mind 
also, how imperfect was the sense of individuality in 
the mystical Hindu consciousness. It was only too 
easy here to infer one’s private destiny from the infinite 
convertibility of forms in nature, the ceaseless flow, 
and shift, and lapse, the protean play that seemed to 
resolve all into one. 

How the Hindus solved the subtle question — 
„ , . whether that state could really be regarded 

Relation to , 

individual as 3 l Continuation of the personal existence, 

in which all traces of the past were effaced 
in new relations of being, and only the conse- 
quences of previous conduct were retained as deter- 
mining destiny — is not at all apparent. But the 
imagination solves all problems that perplex the un- 
derstanding. A certain delight in illusion itself is the 
life of the transmigration mythology, and has every- 
where associated it with magic, witchcraft, and the 
power given by talismans and spells to assume animal 
forms at pleasure.^ And it is not probable that the 
forward look beyond death became less real and earn- 
est for these anticipations of what to us would seem so 
like positive annihilation. Doubtless with the Hindus 
as afterwards with Pythagoras, Plato, and the Alex- 
andrian philosophers,^ this whole belief hovered, in 
j^oetic dream, in the blending lights of mythology, 
rather than stood definite for the understanding, or in 
that rigid application to details which modern habits 
of thought would require. Yet it was not for that 
reason less real, or less pow^erful to move the fears, 

* See Apuleius^s Golden Ass^ 

* Simon, //is/, de VEcole d^Alexandru^ 1. 446. 590. 
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the desires, or the affections of the masses of men. It 
was not reserved for Tertullian^ to reveal the fact that 
the self-contradictions of a religious mystery make it 
all the more fascinating to an unreasoning faith. 

Regarding all life as at heart one and the same 
with that which stirred within him, — and impmoned 
profoundly impressed by the sense of moral 
retribution, — the thought of immortality, too, brood- 
ing over him past escape, — it was simply natural for 
the hermit saint to cherish the belief that these lower 
creatures, with their mysterious instincts appealing to 
him in so many ways for protection, learning in so 
many ways to comprehend his thought and fall in with 
his habits, were the souls of his fathers and friends, 
who, having yielded to the power of the senses, had 
sunk into correspondent forms, and were now yearn- 
ing back in mournfulness or remorse to the upright 
manhood they beheld in him. At the same time a 
certain awe of brute life as possibly incarnating deity, 
the exploration of it to find intimations of spiritual 
truth, of duty, and of love, prevented this actual ani- 
mal world from seeming a fuere jield of 7‘etrjhtition^ 
and threw transmigration for its harsher penalties 
where Christianity also went for its hells, into vaguer 
invisible spheres, in a world that might with more pro- 
priety be called future than these animal purgatories 
could be. 

It is important that we should note these influences 
which associated transmigration with other ^ . . 

® Expiation 

ideas and interests than those of retribution ; and proba. 
since the natural tendency of its fatalism would 
be, if not counteracted, to make the present life itself 
appear to be merely a process of expiating past of- 

1 “ Credo quia impossibile esiJ** 
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fences, ignoring its invitations to future excellence. 
Such stern bondage to foregone lives does not enter 
into the theory of Christianity ; its place being sup- 
plied in the creeds by a similar bondage to rew^ard and 
penalty in the futm’e life, through the belief that the 
essence of the present is but ” probation.” In neither 
case is free validity accorded to the living moment, as 
the sphere and opportunity of the spirit. Both in the 
East and the West, the affections have not failed to 
make earnest protest, in divers ways, against the dis- 
paragement. In this point of view the tender regard 
of Brahmanical religion for the animal world, in which 
it saw the fatalities of transmigration, is deserving of 
special attention. 

Metempsychosis, indeed, had no necessary connec- 

incidentai penalty, in ancient thought as such, 

relation to but covcred a broad cosmical conception ; 
penalty. i^amely, that of the Unity of Life. In Egypt, 
for example, it was conceived as a natural and orderly 
circuit of soul through the various forms of life, to re- 
turn again to a human body after three thousand years. ^ 
And in the funereal inscriptions of that country it is 
nowhere found unmistakably associated with the idea 
of punishment.^ Pythagoras and Empedocles allude 
to it as a natural rather than a retributory process. 
The former " recognizes the voice of his friend in the 
howl ” of a beaten dog, and interferes to protect him. 
And Empedocles declared himself to have been ^ a 
boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, a fish,” in illustration sim- 
ply of the general truth that ''the soul inhabits every 
form of animal and plant.”® Plato comes nearer the 
notion of penalty ; yet in no wise of arbitrary punish- 
ment, but of natural moral gravitation. Among the 

> Herod., 11 . 123. * Keurick, Anc. I. 40). * Diog. Laert., B. viii. 
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"souls that have lost their wings,” those, he says, 
come first to full recovery who in the circuit of their 
human births have insight and will to choose the nobler 
lives. And he makes the same law preside in the pas- 
sage through lower forms of animated life ; each soul, 
after a thousand years, choosing such form, bestial or 
human, as it pleases.^ This sense of moral gravita- 
tion, or of the natural consequences inherent in char- 
acter, tends to interweave itself with all theories of 
transmigration ; and we can frequently detect a natural 
connection between certain types of character and the 
special forms of animal life to which the law books 
consign these types after death. Yet we can by no 
means do so as a general rule, for the reason that this 
is only one of many elements in the composition of the 
idea as a whole, which goes back upon a far deeper 
ground for sympathy, as well as for hopes and fears. 
The unity of hfe^ more or less recognized by all races, 
made metamorphosis easy and simple ; a free field 
for all spontaneities of human expectation and desire. 
Thus negro slaves transported to America sought 
refuge from their miseries in death, in the hope to be 
born again in the body of a child in their native land. 
Various North-American tribes believe that the soul 
of a dying person may be drawn into the bosom of a 
sterile woman, or blown by the breath into that of the 
nearest relative, and so come again to birth in the way 
that the receiver desires.^ It is of course needless to 
do more than refer to the beautiful mythology of meta- 
morphosis in which Greek poetry and Hindu fable 
so thoroughly delighted, in illustration of the freedom 

* Phaedrusy c. 61. • See Y&jnhvaZkya^ III. aio. 

• Brinton, Myths 0/ New Worlds p. 253. 
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of this field of human sympathy from all necessary 
relation to retributory suffering. 

In Hindu poetry, every creature that appears in the 
vast tropical jungle of illusion through which you are 
led is a soul in disguise ; a mask assumed by magic 
spell or in personal caprice, for purposes good or evil, 
or in pure love of changing one's form, and w^ander- 
ing through the wide chambers of life. The special 
genius of the poet is shown in the surprise effected by 
the fall of the mask, the swift escape into a new one ; 
in the flit from life to life, as of a spirit eveiywhere at 
home ; and in the swift revulsions of pleasure and 
pain caused by the play of such illusion upon human 
emotions. And this takes off the edge of the tragic 
fttrorc which makes so large a part of these old 
epics, and which is carried to such a pitch of destruc- 
tiveness that nothing but a constant sense of illusion 
could render it endurable. Here too, as in Veda and 
Upanishad, the perpetual lesson is the indestructibility 
of life, the resilience of the soul from death, and its 
power to pass unharmed through all the fires of ele- 
mental change. 

Yet, as has been already said, one inevitable ten- 
Hindu dency of the contemplative life in India was to 

theory of 

penalty, regard this convertibility of forms through the 
oneness of being, in its specially moral aspects. The 
poets who unfolded laws of spiritual emancipation, and 
the ascetics who sought to fulfil them, would natu- 
rally emphasize penalty in connection with bestial 
transformation, assigning the future of human vices 
and passions to those forms of animal life to which 
they seemed to bear a resemblance. And the point 
most worth our notice is, that, looking upon life in so 
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many of these forms as s3’mbolical at least of punish- 
ment, they yet showed a tenderness towards them 
which could have no other cause than the desire to 
alleviate this remedial pain, and to help on the process 
of purgation, that the imprisoned souls might at last be 
freed. 

I speak of the Hindu Inferno as remedial : I do not 
deny that the punishment of the worst is often spoken 
of as if final. Herder’s idea of a threefold division of 
the forms of transmigration into ascending, descending, 
and circular, will not serve as a basis for the classifica- 
tion of systems. In the Hindu faith we find all tliree 
combined. But the result of this very fact is that the 
idea of ascent and final unity with God is predomi- 
nant. The very notion of circuit and return implies 
that the basis of penalty is preservation ; and the ab- 
sorption of the whole into a divine unity points clearly 
to an instinctive resolution of evil into good. 

The Hindu imagination indeed, like Christian 
Dante’s, brooded over the capabilities of penal suffer- 
ing in the spiritual organization of man.‘ Manu 
represents the vital spirit of the wicked, as furnished 
with a coarser body, expressly provided with nerves 
susceptible of extreme torment ; while that of the good 
shall have a body formed of pure elementary particles, 
as closely related to delight in the celestial spheres. ^ 
And according as the qualities of goodness, passion, 
or darkness prevail, do these spirits become deities, or 
men, or beasts, after death. In proportion as sensual 
desires are indulged, does the acuteness of these 
sheathed and preparatory’' senses become intensified.’** 

^ For the dismal record of transmigration penalties, see Manu, ch. xii. and VA/na^ 
vaUya, III. 206-215. 

* Manu, XII 20, 40. 

8 Compare Buckle’s account of Calvinism, Hut, of Civil., vol. ii. 
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Eastern imagination herein, as in other matters, 
Its limits itself freer scope to paint the horrors of 

penalty, from the fact that it is so unconscious 
of any thing like literal and practical intention ; a 
palliative more or less admissible in the case of any 
religion, when we would interpret its dogmas of future 
retribution. In addition to this last, perhaps question- 
able, protective element, a certain tenderness and plas- 
ticity of the natural sensibilities comes in, to save the 
Hindus from affirming everlasting penalty as a complete 
and conscious principle of faith. 

To say nothing of the inevitable return of the uni- 
verse, through whatsoever ” wombs of pain,” to the 
bosom of the Supreme, emphasized by the mystical 
Vedanta as the substance of faith, the Law of Manu 
itself in one passage distinctly affirms the " restoration 
of the wicked!” ^ Yajnavalkya also describes the re- 
turn of the vicious through these purgations to their 
original better status and to new opportunity. ^ 

At worst this Inferno of Transmigration, with all 
its fantastic torments and their inconceivable durations, 
has not so relentless a spirit towards the offender as is 
involved in the developed Christian dogma of endless 
punishment. And it is by no means so likely to sug- 
gest itself to the reader of the Vedas, the philosophies, 
the epics, or the dra'‘mas, that deity was held to be 
glorified by the joy of saints over these penal miseries 
of the wicked, as that a certain compassionate love, as 
of a protector, and deliverer, was thought due from 
man to the lower creatures ; though they must have 
been regarded as representatives of a doom justly 
inflicted upon human vice. 

1 Manu, XII. 22. See Elphinstone, quoted in Anen*8 India, p. 430. 

2 TTl •»»8 
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On the other hand, as the system became more and 
more elaborate, it must, like analogous schemes in 
other religions, have lent abundant material for the 
purposes of the priesthood ; whose control over these 
tremendous mysteries of a future life secured them 
mastery over mind and conscience in the present. 

Bishop Heber, in view of these and kindred super- 
stitions, denounced the Hindu religion as the worst he 
ever heard of. Yet he has himself paid high tributes 
to the virtues that could grow in its soil. And the 
records of Christianity might well make us beware of 
judging a whole faith by its least creditable fruits. It 
ma}" help to a fairer judgment, even of metempsychosis, 
to recall the fine Mahabharata legend of King Judish- 
thira ; who, after the woful strife of kindred chiefs is 
over, striving to reach separation from the world by 
journeying to the holy mountain, and Seeing all his 
noble brothers fall by the way, because not redeemed 
by their sufferings from pride, or ambition, or over- 
weening affections, reaches the presence of Indra, 
followed only by his dog: heaven opens before him, 
but he will not enter without this faithful companion. 

“Away with that felicity whose price is to abandon the faithful. 

Yon poor creature, in fear and distress, hath trusted in my power 
to save it . 

Not for e’en life itself will I break my plighted word.” 

Admitted by Indra, he finds his lost relatives are not 
in heaven, but consigned to the regions of torment ; 
whither descending he bids the angel leave him, that he 
may share their misery ; then wakes to find the spec- 
tacle an illusion, to test the constancy of his love.^ 

Hardly less significant is the mythical account, in 

^ Mak&hk*^ VI. The story may be found in Alger’s Oriental Poetry with a striking 
trtinslation of the passage. 
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the same epic, of the renewal of human life itself 
after the great Deluge of Manu, through the tender- 
ness of this saint towards the lower creatures. He 
saves a little fish pursued by larger ones, which 
proves to be Brahma in disguise ; and after transfer- 
ring it from place to place as it grows, till at last the 
Ganges cannot hold it, he receives from its gratitude 
the reward of his labors. The now gigantic fish 
warns him of the coming destruction of mankind, and 
guides his ark through the great waters, from which 
he emerges to repeople the earth. 

We have indicated the origin of this profound 
Spiritual Oriental belief, in genuine religious and moral 
significance, jnstincts. How far other experiences of a more 
wsubtle character may have helped to suggest it, — such 
as the peculiar sense of reminiscence and recognition, 
as of former states of being, which physicists ascribe 
to the double action of the brain, — it is now impossi- 
ble to determine. But, whatever its relation to a future 
life, transmigration, or at least metamorphosis, is cer- 
tainly a spiritual fact, true of the present life. " Be 
not,” says Sir Thomas Browne, in his quaint way, 
"under any brutal metempsychosis while thou livest 
and walkest about erectly under the form of man. 
Leave it not disputable at last, since thou art a com- 
position of man and “beast, how thou hast predomi- 
nantly passed thy days.” " When men lose their 
virtue,” asks Boethius still more plainly, "do they not 
also lose their human nature ? You cannot esteem 
him to be a man, whom you see transformed by his 
vices. Whoever leaves off to be virtuous ceases to 
be human. And, since he cannot attain to a divine 
nature, he is turned into a beast.” ^ 


* Cotfsol, of Philosophy^ IV. iv. 
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That the lower types of animal life are somehow 
taken up as constituent elements of the human is an 
instinct of sentiment and a fact of scientific observa- 
tion. Embry ological stages alone might almost war- 
rant a literal truth to that old mystical philosophy 
which makes every man carry a beast within his body, 
" wherewith, being plagued or else amused, the captive 
soul doth bring itself into a bestial figure.”^ Dire 
possibilities suggest themselves in the reflection that 
we are equally ignorant how the brute came to exist 
outside us, as an express image of our rude instincts, 
and how it came to appear within us, as larval phase 
and moral quality. That there are limits in human 
nature to actual transmutation in the descending line 
may fairly be presumed, at least so long as science 
fails, with all its intimations and inferences, to show 
us even the animal man in the act of ascending’ out 
of the brute. And more than this : our personality 
is a spiritual essence that resists solution ; a mystery 
as indefinable by science as by superstition ; a secret 
that has not yielded either to the dream of metemp- 
sychosis or to the study of specific origin, to divina- 
tion of the future or to exploration of the past. 
Darwin may track it this way, or Manu that : the 
subtle genius will not be hunted to its lair. 

But the interweaving of the higher and lower lives, 
the divine and the bestial, remains : it was as real to 
the earlier as to the later consciousness of man, that 
he is the microcosm of life, from the god to the 
worm. There was evermore a warning instinct, the 
ceaseless providence of a secret whisper, ” Beware 
the beast thou bearest within.” 


^ Jacob Behmen’s Mysterium Magnum. 
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Half in insight, half in fear, he wove his impression 
into dogma ; and on that arose metempsychosis. Its 
colossal system of powers and penalties weighed 
heavily on his soul. For its round of ages and forms 
was a bitter one to travel ; its claim for all types of 
life to exercise influence on his destinies was an over- 
whelming demand ; and his constant yearning was to 
escape this circulation through the manifold stages 
of existence, and to mount at once by a directer path 
to immortal good. Brahmanism and Buddhism, with 
their kindred philosophies have sought to provide 
such ways of escape, as Christianity also has had its 
fine evasions of its own dismal lore of eternal punish- 
ment. 

But metempsychosis had its nobler side. It as$o*- 
ciated itself with all the tenderness of yearning and 
regret. It served to bring out man’s kindly serrti- 
raents, and expand them through the whole world 
of animated forms. And it must have quickened 
the aesthetic and poetic sense by teaching him to 
trace the paths of that tender mystery of creative 
genius, which is one and the same in the weaving of 
a sparrow’s nest and the transitions of human birth 
and death. 

I return to the point which I proposed to illustrate. 
Sanity of This circuit of metempsychosis is the clearest 
nature. possible evidence, for our study of the early 
world, before practical science was, that man cannot 
withdraw himself, even by religious influence, from 
a saying balance, inherent in his own spiritual ten- 
dencies and demands. The Hindu, dreamer as he 
was, was forced, as we have seen, to recognize the 
visible world he repelled, and to find religious purpose 
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in its forms and forces, after all. He could not make 
the living universe flow into the divine life, without 
acknowledging the flow of deity through the whole 
living universe. Such the sanity of nature, justifier 
alike of soul and sense. 
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/CHRISTIANITY indulges the hope of absorbing 
other historical religions, and sinking their Christian 
sacred names and symbols in its own. "This 
anticipation demands our notice, as bearing directly on 
the interests of Universal Religion. 

It means, substantially, that Christianity has confi- 
dent faith in its own adequacy to meet universal needs. 
A like self-reliance is to be noted in all great historic 
religions. They would not be religions, had they 
not this instinct of universality. In proportion to the 
earnestness of its conviction has each refused to hide 
its treasure, and hastened forth with the glad tidings 
of one all-sufBcing gospel. Judaism made the world 
ring with its cry to the nations to come up and serve 
Jehoyah. Buddhism has swept a third of mankind 
into its wide-open folds of brotherhood. Confucius 
sways an empire of empires, and China entitles her- 
self the "Central Kingdom.” The religions of Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, — religions of the Desert as they 
are, summoning men apart to intense concentration 
on personal needs and exaltations, to a burning thirst 
for living waters, — have transformed their passionate 
egotism into a boundless absolutism, claiming divine 
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right by "special revelation*’ to impose their formulas 
upon all mankind. Even Persian Babism parcels out 
the nations of the earth already, by anticipation, among 
its ambitious chieftains.* 

All great religions involve this assurance of a right 
to master the world ; and the method is now the sword, 
now love and sacrifice, now prophetic affirmation, now 
the proclamation of a dogma or a name. However 
delusive the hope, there is a deeper truth than its own 
exclusiveness allows it to apprehend, seeking expres- 
sion in its dream. 

For what all these religions are really affirming, 
however unconsciously, is the adequacy of the human 
faculties to find whatever, as spiritual forces, they re- 
quire. The confessors of each faith hold their own 
mode of satisfaction to be valid for all men, only be- 
cause they know that all men have one nature. But 
this implies that the power and the right of obtaining 
such satisfactory solution cannot be limited to them- 
selves. So that when the instinct of expansion which 
impels them comes to be really comprehended, all 
beliefs that assume the common human nature to be 
inadequate should drop away ; and all exclusive claims 
on the part of distinctive religious traditions and sym- 
bols to represent it should be resigned. 

And this time has now come, more fully and efffcv,- 
tively than at any former period, in the progress of 
mutual recognition between the diverse religions of 
mankind. Such claims are now a real bar to sympa- 
thy, and can form no element of that unity which all 
our experience expects. All distinctive religions — 
and Christianity in the whole history of its relations 
with Judaism and other faiths has assumed itself to be 

* Gobineau, p. 193. 
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one of these — are fragmentary and imperfect: if 
not in certain ideal aspects, they are yet positively so 
when regarded as alternatives to each other ; that is, 
when claiming the right of supplanting and excluding 
each other’s definite names, symbols, and historical 
associations in the world’s regard. Civilization ac- 
knowledges its debt to each, respects the validity of 
each as aspiration on the same ample basis of a com- 
mon spiritual nature ; but holds them all in abeyance 
before those universal ideas and that complete human 
culture, of which their specialities, whether personal, 
dogmatical, or mythological, were but germs. No 
distinctive religion can fulfil the universal functions of 
our civilization. The plea that it is itself identical with 
civilization, or exclusively entitled to speak in its name, 
cannot now be entered even by the best of these special 
organs of the religious sentiment. It cannot monopo- 
lize truths implicitly contained in all great forms of 
faith ; and, however natural the desire to make it cover 
all that is for the glory of God,” it cannot ignore the 
history of man. Here the zeal of the Christian dis- 
ciple confounds things different and unequal. The 
terms Christianit}^ and civilization are not identical ; 
since civilization reports the whole experience of 
mankind, whereof this concentration on the person of 
Jesus, whether in its recognized or its heretical forms, 
is but a fragment. Distinctive Christianity has in fact 
had little or no success outside the Aryan family of 
nations ; and in the most advanced of these it is losing 
its hold, and passing on into a freer theism. Only 
the blindness of an exclusive faith can expect that 
the hundreds of millions of the Oriental world, now 
brought to our doors, are to bow down to the name of 
Jesus, and adopt Christian symbolism ; and this at a 
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time when historical criticism is claiming for Judaisn 
much of that very ethical and spiritual wisdom whicl 
has hitherto been supposed original with the prophe 
of Nazareth. As well expect Christendom to worship 
God, under the sole name of Brahma, or Mahomet 
His only prophet. 

The very fact that Christianity makes exclusive 
claims in the name of a central historical person, to 
say nothing of positive church or creed, proves that it 
cannot become the universal religion. Nothing indeed 
is more irrational than to expect old civilizations to 
exchange their ancestral scriptures and mediatorial 
names ybr those of other races. It is as nearly im- 
possible as any change can well be. They will escape 
their own idolatries in this kind, not to fall into others, 
but to be freed into that religion of universal and 
eternal truth which transcends all such limitations. 
"This is my religion,” said a Siamese nobleman to a 
Christian missionary : "to be so little tied to the world 
that I can leave it without regret ; to keep my heart 
sound ; to live doing no injustice to any, but deeds of 
compassion to all.” To convince him that he had so 
sinned as to need salvation through Jesus Christ was 
beyond the power of the proselyter, who succeeded 
only in making him the more certain that his own 
religion was the better of the two.i 

I can conceive no reason for believing that either 
, ^ the Tews, the Chinese, or the Hindus are des- 

Inadequacy •' 

ofdibtmctive tincd to becomc members of what is called the 
religions. « Christ.” The Spirit has something 

better in store for mankind than to hang fastened on 
one historical name or idealization. The various reli- 
gions, like the various races, are brought together at 

' Bowring's Journal o/ Em^s^ to Siam^ I. 378. 
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last, to rebuke conceit of special claims, and secure 
the largest appreciation of God in Man. To stand 
where this appreciation is possible is the first of duties. 
"The leaves of God’s book,” says a Moslem proverb, 
" are the religious persuasions.” It is time to read that 
book with open heart and mind. And there is no 
enforcement of the lesson more convincing than that 
which is coming in the almost total failure of mission- 
ary effort in the great empires of the East. 

Poor Abbe Dubois, after thirty 3 ears’ devoted mis- 
sionary labor in India, not only pronounced liis 
belief that the Hindus could not be converted, missions in 
and that Christianity had done its work in the 
direction of heathenism, — but confessed, " with shame 
and confusion,” that he "did not remember any Hindu 
who had embraced Christianity from conviction and 
from disinterested motives,” and that those converts 
who continued in the church were "the very worst in 
his flock.” That the Protestant missions have even 
less to boast of than the Catholic, in the matter of past 
success or present promise, will be sufficiently clear 
to any one who glances over the pages of Tennent, 
Anderson, or Kaye. 

I do not propose to enter into this special topic fur- 
ther than to notice what is generally admitted, — that 
the converts to Christianity in India come almost exclu- 
sivel}" from among that miserable portion of the popu- 
lation which is naturally open to the influences of 
any missionary enterprise, of whatsoever faith. Mr. 
Wheeler says ^ that the current of national religious 
ideas, " flowing in channels unknown and unappreciated 
by the Western world, has rendered Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindus of the plains than to 


* HisL 0/ India^ II. 661, 
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the barbarous aborigines who inhabit the hills.” "Of 
the one hundred and twelve thousand converts in the 
whole of India,” wrote Monier Williams in i86i, 
"ninety-one thousand have been obtained in the south, 
and of these not more than three thousand belong to 
the race of Hindus proper. The greatest missionary 
success has been among the Shanars, a low caste 
not Hindus by race or religion, whose business is 
to extract the juice used for toddy from the palmyra 
palm.”^ "In all Bengalese converts not a Mohamme- 
dan is on lecord.”^ 

On the intelligent and reflecting class Christianity 
makes little or no impression. "Though the Hindus 
respect the precepts of Christianity,” says Miss Car- 
penter very candidly,'^ " and hold the morality of the 
Bible in high esteem, to the reception of Christianity 
they feel insuperable difficulties. Their faith in their 
own sacred writings having been shaken, they do not 
willingly accept any other i*evelation,” — naturally 
enough, we should say. " It is impossible for them 
to accept miracles under any circumstances,” — a still 
more obvious necessity, having had quite enough to 
do with them already. "And they regard a Christian 
convert as a renegade,” — very much as a Christian 
sect regards those who abandon it for another, it 
may be. But in these and other ways this estimable 
philanthropist, whose efforts for the practical education 
of the Hindus, and especially for the emanciptition of 
women from their present deplorable condition, are 
deserving of all praise, endeavors to explain the unde- 
niable failure of missionary efforts among the better 
classes in India. 

* Lecture 4 m the Study ef Sanskrit^ p. 31). 

* Tennent’s Chrtstmniiy in Ceylon, p. 64. 

* StJt Months tn Indict II 7s, 73. 
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Mr. Kaye points to another serious obstacle to 
these efforts, which simply proves what intelligent 
Hindus have had good chances to learn, the vanity 
of all pretensions on the part of special religions to 
monopolize ” saving ” power. ” During the first cen- 
tury of our connection with India, not only was noth- 
ing done for Christianity, but much against it. We 
found the name of Christian little better than synonyme 
for devil. Compared with the lives of our own peo- 
ple, those of the natives really appeared to glow with 
excellent morality.”^ If it be true that, as an intel- 
ligent American traveller observes, " India is rising 
from degradation through intercourse with Christian 
nations,” while yet " the dealings of England with 
India have been any thing but Christian,” — it is cer- 
tainly natural that the Hindus should discover that the 
good which Western civilization is bringing them does 
not depend on the power of its special religious 
doctrines over the conduct of their confessors. What 
divine authority to rule men can they ascribe to a re- 
ligion which forbids caste, — while the Englishman, 
pluming himself on its monopoly of God, contemns 
their wdsest men for their heathen birth and culture, 
or expects every Hindu to " make him a salaam ” as 
he passes by ? 

Absurd and irrational dogmas, assumptions of 
divine right to prescribe forms of belief and personal 
allegiance, are as readily detected by intelligent Hin- 
dus as by other men ; and, when enforced by the 
threat of eternal punishment by a foreign God for non- 
belief in a Christ who is made their representative, 
must be in the highest degree repulsive and even con- 
temptible to all thoughtful people in India, whether 

^ Christianity in India, pp 41, 43. 
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believers in the national religion or not. I pass over 
this cause of missionary failure, as too obvious to be 
dwelt on. 

The discord of Christian sects probably stands in 
the way of missionary success as much as the charac- 
ter of Christian dogma. When the Protestant preach- 
ers represent the Catholic as little better than the 
heathen, the Hindus honestly ask, ''Why should we 
become Christians, when you tell us that three-quar- 
ters the Christian world have adopted a creed no 
better than our own? The Jesuits forged a Veda, 
which they called Ezourvedam. The Dutch cut off 
the nose of the statue of St. Thomas the apostle, 
presumed founder of Christianity in India, knocked it 
full of nails, and shot it out of a mortar. Denounc- 
ing each otlier’s creeds, Christians have been ready to 
make money out of the heathenism they agree to 
pronounce fatal to the soul. "Little brass images 
of Krishna before which Hindu women bow come 
from Birmingham.”- The East India Company took 
tribute from the festivals of Jagannath. Add to the 
pronounced enmity between Catholics and Protestants 
the mutual animosities of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and the bitter strife waged by 
the sects on tlie soil of India and Ceylon, and the 
expectations of the Christian Church will appear pre- 
posterous indeed ^ 

Mr. Wheeler says that the influence of the epics 
alone on the masses is infinitely greater than 
of native that of the Bible on modern Europe. They 
*“***'* * are represented at village festivals ; their sto- 


* Bevon, Thirty Years India., IT. 290: Tennent's I. 543. 

* Carleton’s Neiv Way round the World, p. 165. 

® See Tennent’s* Christianity in Ceylon* 
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ries are chanted aloud at almost every social gath- 
ering, and indeed form the topic of conversation 
amongst Hindus generall)^ "They are all that the 
library, the newspaper, and the Bible are to the Euro- 
pean ; whilst the books themselves are regarded with 
a superstitious reverence which far exceeds that which 
has been accorded to any other revelation, real or sup- 
posed. [?] It is the common belief that to peruse or 
merely to listen to the perusal of the Mahabharata or 
the Ram^iyana will ensure prosperity .in this world 
and eternal happiness hereafter. At the same time 
they are cherished by the Hindus as national prop- 
erty, and as containing the records of the deeds of 
their forefathers in the days when the gods held fre- 
quent communion with the children of men.” ^ 

In truth, though there has been scarcely an age in 
Hindu history which has not been marked by reli- 
gious ferment and change, no revolution of this kind 
has ever made a deep or lasting impression on the 
Hindu mind which has not been of native origin. So 
vigorous is the natural growth that it refuses to be 
grafted. According to the statements in Anderson’s 
recent work on Foreign Missions, the thirty societies 
interested in the conversion of India, with their five 
hundred and eighty missionaries and four hundred 
stations, have, after this long period of British sway 
over these vast multitudes, resulted in about fifty 
thousand communicants, and two hundred and sixty 
thousand "nominal Christians,” with one hundred thou- 
sand children in the mission schools.^ And this in a 
population of one hundred and fifty millions ! Perhaps 
even these figures are too large. Mr. Ward (India 
and Hindus) estimated in 1851 *that the whole num- 

HisU Kj/lnduti I. 4. 


* Also Sir J Bowring’s youmal, I. 352, 378. 
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ber of converts, exclusive of the Roman Catholics, 
cannot exceed ten thousand.” We can hardly wonder 
that the Calcutta '' Christian Observer,” describing a 
conference of missionaries, held in that city in 1855, 
should admit that ”an air of sombreness overspread the 
whole, and that the lesson it emphatically conveyed 
was that of showing how little we could do.”^ 

After tliis review of Hindu philosophy and faith, 

^ cannot wonder that at the present time, as affei 

Present reli- ^ ^ ^ . 

gious leform ago iu the great Buddhist reformation, the re- 
in India. ligiQ^s genius of this race asserts its capacity 
for progress. The influence of Western missions in 
setting aside Hindu for Christian forms of religious 
association and doctrine has been infinitesimal ; bul 
the all-sufficient germs of pure theism contained in the 
national mind, and its normal activity, from earliest 
times, arc now bearing fresh fruit, in efforts to over- 
throw the degenerate polytheism of the modern Hindus 
and the miserable social institutions that accompany it. 
It is on these purely^ Hindu associations that many 
sects have recently arisen in India, which denounce 
the popular divinities and the social inequality and 
barbarism now prevalent ; ” substituting a moral for a 
ceremonial code, and addressing their prayers to the 
only God.”~ • 

It was the ancient faith of the Vedas and the Upan- 
Ranunohun ishads that Rammohuu Roy sought to restore, 
when in the early part of the present century 
he attempted to purify the religious life of his people. 
He translated the substance of this grand theism of 
his fathers from its original Sanskrit into the languages 
of the masses ; unfolding a philosophy and piety which 


' Missionary VI H. 288. 

* Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus^ II. 76. 
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amply justified him in declaring that the superstitious 
practices which deform the Hindu religion have nothing 
to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.”^ "Though 
Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the 
existence of a plurality of gods and goddesses, and 
prescribe modes of their worship for men of insufficient 
understanding, yet they also have declared in a hun- 
dred other places that these passages are to be taken 
in a figurative sense.” ^ In his subsequent controversy 
with Dr. Marshman, who depreciated his faith, upon 
the ground that he did not accept Christianity in its 
trinitarian form, he manfully maintains not only the 
substantial truth and purity of his Hindu theism, but 
even for the low popular conceptions of it equal rea- 
sonableness with those affirmed in the Christian trinity. 
If Christians affirm God to be One, though in three 
persons, "they ought in conscience to refrain from 
accusing Hindus of Polytheism ; for every Hindu, we 
daily observe, confesses the unity of the Godhead,” 
even while making it consist of " millions of substances 
assuming offices ” according to the various forms of 
"Divine Providence.”^ It should be noted that Ram- 
mohun Roy, while devoutly admiring the "Precepts of 
Jesus,” which he translated into his native tongue, 
did not admit them to be in any wise inconsistent with 
the spiritual faith which he drew from native foun- 
tains ; and that he never " broke with Hinduism nor 
adopted Christianity by any outward act or rite, even 
to the directions given for his burial ; ” ^ and this wdiile 
in sympathy with the English Unitarians in their devo- 
tion to the person and teachings of Jesus. And, even 

* Pref. to The P^edani^ or Resolution of the Veds. * Ibid., p. 86. 

• Appals in Defem^e of “ Precepts o/fesus^ p. 172. 

< Frances Power Cobbe, Hours 0/ Work and Play^ p. 69. 
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while carefully avoiding any thing like denial of the 
New Testament miracles, he was equally careful to in- 
sist on the impossibility of using them as evidences 
of Christianity, to the mind of a people who had rec- 
ords of much more wonderful miracles, handed down, 
upon what they regarded as unquestionable authority, 
from their own traditional saints.^ 

There can be no question that the personal isolation 
Subsequent ol Rammoliun Roy in his own country, and 
reformeis. hostility arouscd by his zeal for religious 
and social reform, drove him into closer relations with 
Christianity as a specific faith than his spiritual needs 
required. The numerous religious reformers, who 
have sprung up in the .same line of thought since 
his time in India, have not followed his lead in this 
respect ; having found ample grounds for their move- 
ment in the national mind and its traditional instincts, 
while advancing beyond its bibliolatry and tradition- 
alism into the domains of free, universal religion. 
Thus the Raja Radhakanta Deva Bahadur — whose 
moral attainment was as remarkable as his intellectual, 
the earliest native helper of the education of woman, 
and the first to provide school books for the people, 
of whom it was said that he not only never made an 
enemy, but earned the love and admiration of all — 
remained a Hindu in his religious faith.^ 

Most writers and observers have recognized a 
The theistic Strong disposition in the modern Hindus to in- 
movement. dependent religious criticism, to rationalistic 
investigation and a free acceptance of the principles 
of natural religion. They have described it in various 

* Appeals^ &c , p. 226. Rev. J Scott Porter, in his funeral discourse, aflfirms that Ram* 
moluin Roy, before hi<; death, expressed his entire faith in the New Testament mirades. 
Lasi Days 0/ Ram Roy in England^ p. 226. 

* See Proctedings 0/ R. A, S. 0/ Bengal for May, 1867. 
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ways, each from his own point of view. Thus Dr. 
Allen tells us, in his valuable work on India, that 
there are many deists among the^ educated Hindus, 
many who have no faith in the Sastras ; that their 
libraries are furnished with English deistical works ; 
that they discuss Christianity and treat Christian doc- 
trines with levity ; that they control the native press, 
and propose an eclectic system of faith from all re- 
ligions, adapted to the present state of knowledge.^ 
According to Dr. Anderson’s work on Eastern Mis- 
sions, " the Hindus have discovered what it is to be 
intellectually free ; and, confounding distinctions of 
right and wrong, antagonize the truth of God [/.^., 
the dogmatic theology of the missionaries]. There 
is cause for anxiety lest educated Hindus, ceasing to 
lie idolaters, become stereotyped in skepticism.”^ Edi- 
torial tourists notice that "the educated Hindu usually 
throws over idols, and becomes free-thinker; that he 
does not adopt Christianity, wdiich would lead to 
ostracism, but rationalism rather; since by rejecting 
myths and superstitions he does not lose social posi- 
tion.” ® These subtle brains slip easily out of all nets 
of conversion. The earliest result of the Anglo- 
Indian college of Calcutta, an institution for the in- 
struction of the Hindus in English branches of study, 
was the importation and rapid sale of a thousand 
copies of Paine’s ”Age of Reason,” wdiose market 
value quintupled on the hands of the sellers.^ Miss 
Carpenter reports in general terms that " educated 
Hindus acknowledge One God and Heavenly Father,” 
and that they always responded to her " appeal 
to Him.” "The Prathana SamaJ^^ [pure theism], 


* Allen's Indiut pp. 581-584. * Anderson, pp. 237, 238. 

• Oirleton's Round the Worlds p. 309. * Christian Missionary Intelligencer^ IX. 98. 
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says a Bombay journal, "is destined to be the re- 
ligion of the whole world.’’ ^ 

We must here take into view the inevitable result of 
Fusion of that intermixture of races and beliefs of which 
religions, modem India has been the theatre. Islam has 
doubtless done much to concentrate religious feeling, 
and give it definiteness of moral and democratic 
purpose. The full religious toleration established by 
the Mogul emperor, Akbar, opened India in the six- 
teenth centur}^ to the largest freedom of speculation and 
faith. Akbar was a believer by conviction in the 
rights of mind and the sympathies of religions ; and 
no nobler words than his, to this efTect, have been 
recorded by history. Under his government that 
legacy of thirty centuries, the old Aryan scjhism, 
ceased ; and Persians and Indians were reunited in 
a common worship. He was the great peacemaker, 
tlie " guardian of mankind.” On account of the free 
discussion of beliefs by the learned men of all relig- 
ions whom he brought together to speak before the 
people, the custom of publicly reading comments on 
the Koran was laid aside, and the sciences became 
current in its place. ^ It was said of him that " he 
mingled the best and purest part of every religion for 
his own faith.” His preference was for the Zoroastrian' 
system ; but we see in him quite as strong evidence 
of the capabilities of Oriental Islam for religious 
hospitality and fusion. Of this tendency the Dabis- 
tan, composed in the next century after Akbar, is a 
wonderful monument; and its charming review of all 
the great religions of the time is conceived in the 
broadest and most genial spirit. Its author, Mohsan 


1 Six Months in Indiot II. 70, 71. 


’ DadistdHt ch. x. 
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Fane, declares truly that he writes to give the "out- 
ward and inward meaning of all beliefs, free of all 
party spirit, without envy, hate, or scorn.” 

“The varieties of the rules of prophets proceed only from the 
diversity of names. The time of a prophet is a universal one, 
having neither before nor after, neither morn nor eve.” * 

The fusion of Semitic monotheism with Aryan 
dualism and pantheism in the East has developed a 
degree of religious universality yet to be appreciated. 
The Puranas, especially the Vishnu and the Bhaga- 
vata, have in many respects spiritualized the popular 
creeds and mythologies of India, and absorbed them 
into vast mystical unities with boundless scope of 
affinity, in accordance with the genius of the race. 
This wealth of material for a native breadth of relig- 
ious sympathy is strikingly illustrated by the later 
"Vaishnava” sects, which are widely extended in 
Central and Northern India, and of which a fuller 
account will be given in another section of this work. 
Those especially of Ramanand, Kabir, Dadu, have 
been described by Professor Wilson in his very interest- 
ing essay on the Religious Sects of the Hindus. As 
might be expected from their origin in the traditions 
of the old worship of Vishnu, these schools for the 
most part teach universal toleration, and have sought 
to unite the different race-elements in Hindustan in 
religious sympathy. This was eminently the aim of 
N^nak also, the founder of the Sikh religion, in the 
fifteenth century, whose peaceful and humane philos- 
ophy combined an almost Vedantic mysticism with 
practical benevolence and brotherhood. It was only 
under the influence of later gurus^ or teachers, and of 


^ Dabist&Hs ch. xii. 
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Mohammedan persecution, that the Sikhs were trans- 
formed into a nation of soldiers, with aspirations for 
material conquests. Nanak said: — 

“ He alone is a true Hindu whose heart is just, and he only a 
good Mohammedan whose life is i^ure.” — “ Be true, and thou shalt 
be free. Truth belongs to thee, and thy success to the Creator.^’ * 

The Sikh Bible says : — 

“ God will not ask man of what race he is. He will ask what 
he has done.” 

“ Heed not the command of the impure man, though among the 
nobles ; but of one who is pure among the most despised will 
Nanak become the footstool.” 

“ Put on tlie armor that harms no one. Let thy coat of mail be 
reason, and convert thy enemies to friends. All founders of sects 
are mortal. God alone endures for ever. Men may read Vedas 
and Korans, but only in Him is salvation.” 

It was said that, ” when men listened to N^nak, they 
forgot tliat mankind had any religion but one.” So 
when Kabir died, the Dabistan tells us, both Hindus 
and Mohammedans assembled, the ones to bury, the 
others to burn his body, each supposing him' to have 
been of their own faith. At last a fakir stepped into 
the midst and said, ” Kabir was a holy man, inde- 
pendent of both religions ; but, having during his life 
satisfied you, he must also, after death, meet your^ 
approval,” — whence the proverb : — 

“ Live so as to be claimed after death to be burned by the Hindus, 
and to be btiried by the Moslem.” 

The followers of Baba-lal, who unite elements of 
the Vedanta with the mystical devotion of the Sufis, 
adoring One God without confinement to forms of 
worship, say, " God is the creed of those who love 


^ Dahistitn^ ch. ii. 
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Him ; and to do good is best, for the followers of 
every faith.” ^ 

The fine speculative quality of the Hindu brain is 
in natural affinity with the freedom of inquiry Ethnic 
which animates the present age. This native 
genius, quickened by opportunities of dealing with the 
largest philosophy and boldest criticism of modern time, 
and finding abundant analogies for these in the litera- 
ture already familiar to it, is rapidly emancipating Hin- 
duism from the degradation and lethargy of the past. 
Frances Power Cobbe, a most competent authority on 
the subject, has called attention to the facts, that " the 
common tendency of conquered nations to adopt the 
religion of the victorious race exists very slightly, if 
at all, among the educated Hindus ; ” and that, in the 
words of the ” Contemporary Review,” there is even 
'' a growing silent alienation of the younger generation 
of Englishmen in India from Christian worship and 
communion ; ” and this, too, among those " whose lives 
are pure, who exhibit least of the worldly self-seeking 
spirit, who are among the most thoughtful and culti- 
vated.” 2 Whatever feelings these facts may excite in 
the missionary, or distinctive!}^ Christian mind, nothing 
could afford more impressive proof of the power of 
native Hindu genius, speculative and religious, to re- 
generate the national character by its own natural 
methods, without adopting an alien form of religious 
faith. It is finding its own way out of special exclu- 
sive confessions into the open day of Universal Relig- 
ion. It has been said that the Gayatri, the morning 
and evening prayer of all Brahmans, " might with 
slight alteration be converted into a Christian prayer.” 
It needs no alteration whatever to become a part of 

* Wilson, I. 352. * Hours 0/ JVork and Play^ p. 64. 
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the free Bible of Humanity. " Let us meditate on the 
excellent Light in the divine Sun, and may his beams 
illumine our minds.” 

There is unmistakable evidence of all this in the 
The Brah- grovvth of the Brakma-Samaj\ or " Church of 
ma-samaj. God ; ” Certainly a movement, which 

for noble and generous purpose, for profound earnest- 
ness of religious faith, and for significance in the 
present epoch of intellectual and spiritual transition, is 
unsurpassed, and which deserves the name of inspira- 
tion as truly as any thing in history. By this statement 
1 do not mean to exaggerate any of its actual merits, 
any more than I would affirm the absence of defects 
which a distance of half the circumference of the earth 
may hide from us. Its essential meaning and purpose 
demand no less a tribute than I have accorded it. 
Here is a perfected theistic faith, growing up on purely 
Hindu grounds, and rapidly expanding throughout 
India ; inheriting the grandest affirmations of the 
Vedic Scriptures, yet nowise bound thereby ; blend- 
ing the old mystic fervor with the purest practical 
moralit}^ ; aiming at the entire religious and social 
regeneration of India, at the abolition of caste and 
polytheism, at the elevation of woman, through the 
reform of marriage customs and domestic servitude;^, 
and the largest opportunity of culture and occupation. 
Its spirit is thoroughly democratic, and it demands of 
the Brahman that he throw away at once the sacred 
thread that designates the twice-born man of the elect 
caste, and consecrate himself to the service ” not of 
the wise and gifted, whose lives have already been a 
boon, but to the poor, the stupid, and the sinful.^ 
Originating in the pious scholarship and benevolence 
of Rammohun Roy, in his effort to return to the sub- 
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Stance of the old Vedic faith, and to engraft thereon 
the universal ethics of love and justice, it has placed 
itself on a broader basis than even he expected ; re- 
cognizing that the aim should be not to become 
merged in Christianity as a specific faith, nor in the 
centralization of religious union in a discipleship of 
Jesus; but, in the words of its present enlightened 
and enthusiastic leader, in his letter to the ” Free 
Religious Association ” of American liberals, to 
''propagate the universal and absolute religion, whose 
cardinal doctrines are the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and which accepts the trutlis of 
all scriptures and honors the prophets of all nations ; ” 
and by "promoting the intellectual, moral, and social 
reformation of individuals and nations, to make theism 
the religion of life.” ^ 

The practical earnestness and profound conviction 
of this remarkable man has done much to Kesimb 
bring to clear and strong purpose the vague scn.” 
yearnings of the intelligent classes in India, and 
direct the ferment of reform into productive channels. 
Unwearied in his missionary and literary efforts, 
founding churches all over India, and inspiring his 
co-laborers by the pulpit and the pen for ten years 
f>ast, he has found the fields ripe for his harvests, and 
with prophetic faith recognizes the tendency of the 
age in India to be, as elsewhere in the civilized 
world, towards free and natural theism. Upwards of 
sixty of these churches already exist in the various 
provinces of India ; earnest missionaries, supported 
by voluntary contributions, are preaching these pure 
ethics and spiritual intuitions to the masses ; several 
periodicals are maintained and widely circulated ; and, 

* See Proceedings ^ Free Relig* Assoc. /or 1868 (Boston, Adams & Co.)* 
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if we may accept the testimony of one who has earned 
the highest credence on subjects of this nature, " all the 
educated youth of India (save a certain number wholly 
skeptical in their tendencies) are in sentiment favor- 
able to Brahmoism, and gradually fall into its ranks 
as the indulgence or death of their fathers may permit 
them to abandon Hindu rites.” ^ The "skepticism” 
here referred to is, in most cases, the free rationalism 
of positive science, or that large personal liberty that 
finds its sphere outside all church organizations. 

Thus approaches the final justification for whatsoever 
Promise of beeii of best promise in Eastern wisdom 

India. faith ; a new dawn after centuries of com- 

parative death and night. It is nothing less than such 
a grand form of religion as this, very far in advance 
of the prevailing creeds of Christendom, that now 
reaches its spiritual hands across the seas of race and 
mind — just as the electric wire is encircling the mate- 
rial globe, just as all the relations of trade and science 
and politics are becoming oecumenical — to our own 
natural religion in the West, now escaping the Chris- 
tian and the Judaic dogma, as itself has the Brahman- 
ical, upon the ground of those inherent, inalienable, 
and immutable relations that unite Man with God. It 
is through such elements as these that the future faith 
of the world is germinating in the mysterious unities 
of progress ; the new spiritual climate of science and 
freedom ; the communion of races and beliefs. 

I gladly add the ardent words in which Chunder 
Sen announces this common prophecy of the East and 
the West : — 


' F. P. Cobbe, Hours of Work and PUiy^ p. 78. Similar testimony was given by the 
students of the Presbyterian Colleges in Calcutta, in reply to questions put them in turn 
Vi tlie correspondent of the London Times^ 
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“ Tlie future religion of the world which I have described will be 
the common religion of all nations, but in each nation it will have an 
indigenous growth and assume a distinctive and peculiar character. 
No country will borrow or mechanically imitate the religion of 
another country ; but from the depths of the life of each nation its 
future church will grow up. In common with all other nations and 
communities, we shall embrace the theistic worship, creed, and 
gospel of the future church. But we shall do this on a strictly 
national and Indian style. One religion shall be acknowledged by 
all men ; one God shall be worshipped throughout the lejigth and 
breadth of the world ; the same spirit of faith and love shall per- 
vade all hearts ; all nations shall dwell together in the Father’s 
house ; yet each shall have its own peculiar and free mode of action. 
There shall, in short, be unity of spirit, but diversity of forms ; one 
body, but different limbs ; one vast community with members la- 
boring in different ways, and according to their respective resources 
and peculiar tastes, to advance their common cause, ‘the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of Man.’ ” 
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TN defining the Hindu mind as the Brain of the East, 
^ I have not intended to deny that it possesses Balance of 
muscular and nervous elements also. These 
are relatively in defect, while the cerebral is in excess. 
But nature always seeks true balance. This brain is 
of Aryan substance ; and we have already found its 
quality suggestive of most forms of Indo-European 
development, many-sided as that is. We have seen 
that the practical energy which belongs to this family 
of nations under cooler skies is hinted by many vigor- 
ous reactions both in earlier and later times upon the 
mystical quietism of Indian life. Of this nature were 
the belief in active incarnation from age to age, as 
often as virtue needed reinstatement by discipline, 
strength, or love ; the interest felt by Brahman hermits 
in living creatures ; the sympathetic realism of poets 
in describing the more subtle phenomena of nature. 
Such aptitudes are the more striking, in view of 
their association with philosophies which turn the visi- 
ble world into dream. We may add to these the na- 
tional taste for dramatic and gnomic literature, the 
exuberance of its flow into proverbs, fables, and 
plays, as well as the acknowledged skill of the modern 
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Hindus in many difficult and delicate handicrafts, and 
the business tact and enterprise conceded to the mer- 
chants of Calcutta and Bombay. 

The earliest Aryans were, as we have seen, an 
Martial and cnergctic race. The later hero 

democratic of the cpic wars resembles those of the Scan- 
quaiities. ^jinavian sagas and the Homeric poems, in 
his bold bearing towards the gods. He demands pro- 
tection as a right : he does not hesitate to defy fate, 
and to unsheathe his weapons against the lightnings of 
angry deities. Still later the belief prevailed that not 
only Brahman devotees, but Kshattriya chiefs, could 
awaken the jealousy of these superhuman masters, 
and even force them from their seats. The Mah^b- 
harata declares that neither penitence nor wisdom can 
bestow such bliss as they attain who die on the field 
of battle. ” Remember,” says the mother of the Panda- 
vas to her sons, "that 3^ou are Kshattriyas, — not born 
to till the ground, nor trade, nor beg for bread, but to 
use the sword, to slay or be slain ; and that it is a 
thousand times better to be slain with honor than to 
live in disgrace. Prove to the world that Kunti is the 
mother of a noble race.” The modern Sikh or Raj-- 
put, who worships his sword and his shield, is a true 
representative -of the epic Pandu and Kuru chiefs. 
The heroic deeds of Krishna and Rama were sung by 
rhapsodists at the courts of the petty Indian kings long 
before some Hindu Pisistratus gathered and arranged 
their effusions, to be stamped with the symbolical 
names of VMmiki and Vyasa.^ In fact the whole 
history of the martial element in India, ancient and 
modern, strikingly resembles the growth of the same 
element in Greece and Northern Europe. 
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We have seen, further, that the ancient system of 
independent village communities, which has held its 
ground in India down to the present time, was a sys- 
tem replete with vigorous germs of self-government. 
We have observed that the constitution and usages of 
the caste system bear resemblance in certain respects 
to those of the ancient Germanic tribes, especially in 
the independence of each caste in matters which con- 
cern its own organization and internal affairs ; ^ and we 
have traced the democratic forces which have disin- 
tegrated the system itself. 

It is a long way from Indra, the lightning-God 
of the old Veda, to^ Brahma, the contemplative Spirit 
adored in the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita. But, 
at every step in the transition, the practical and ener- 
getic side of the Aryan character, of which Indra was 
the typical deity, maintained its ground, in some form 
of reaction on the tendency to inertness and dream. 

We pass to the most important of all these reactions 
in belief and institution, to that^most impressive move- 
ment in all Asiatic historyVwhere the practical philan- 
thropy of the West may find itself anticipated within 
the most abstract philosophy of the East, — the Budd- 
hist Reformation.? 

Every positive religion begins in a natural aspi- 
ration, which is also a true inspiration. It is xhe process 
embodied in the Prophet^ who is wont to be 
poet, and lover of men. Gradually it gathers about 
it the machinery of organization. The common un- 
derstanding among its believers becomes a principle 
of mutual supervision to protect its interests and assure 
its triumph. The common faith ceases to be one with 
all life and law, the free growth of the person, and is 

^ See Buyers's Recoil, qf Northern India^ p 457. 
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set off as a special commandment from without and 
from above, to comply with certain conditions and ac- 
complish certain objects. It is embodied in a Church 
with holy names, books, fixed creeds, formulas, sym- 
bols, all of which have become fetiches at last ; also 
in the functionar}^ of the same, the Priest, But fresh 
aspirations are aroused by the process itself, since the 
soul cannot be driven into permanent dotage ; and 
these strike off from it, finding their way upward, 
pushing aside its forms, and even its name. A new 
meaning will first be sought in the old formulas, 
nearer, it is fondly dreamed, to their original meaning. 
But it is soon found that the new wine is not for the 
old vessels ; that the age is not content to give its new 
children the quaint names their grandfathers were 
called by, out of the old Bibles ; and so the dead 
labels are thrown aside, as having served their pur- 
poses in the world. So there come to be many relig-. 
ions in human history, though all go back to a 
common root and an inmost identity. 

Somehow the veil of priesthood is rent ; the divine 
right of special names, creeds, and persons, is ex 
ploded ; and the people make fresh way for themselves, 
with new affirmation of what is human and universal. 
Theology is converted into gospel. This third stage 
is embodied in the Spiritual Reformer^ whose inspi- 
ration is not less real because it is not exclusively his, 
but belongs also to his age. He is reformer of the 
old paths, prophet of the new. This is the historic 
law. 

Such was the history of Judaism, and the passage 
thence into Christianity ; of Catholicism, and the escape 
into Protestantism ; of each Protestant Church and the 
churches that came out of it. Such is now the history 
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of Christianity itself and the universal religion that 
supplants its distinctive claims ; as yet taking no name, 
let us hope ; and, as identical with all true human life, 
surely needing none. We are now to trace the anal- 
ogous process in Brahmanism. 

That contemplative religion began in a profound 
sense of the mystery of existence. It was Brahman- 
absorbed in the incessant recurrence of growth aspnatmn 
and decay, the endless transitions of life and death, 
the solemn flow of all things into the unseen, till it 
was possessed by a sense of unreality and dream. 
But this weight forced up the opposite pole of thought ; 
the very restlessness guaranteed rest ; the doom of 
change pressed home the sense of the eternal. So 
sound is nature in man : he sees how all things pass 
away ; he will live for what cannot pass away. This 
the aspiration of Brahmanism, — an inspiration of 
faith in the everlasting. 

We found this even in early Vedic hymns which 
taught the mystic unity of the gods ; in later thought- 
ful musings on the origin of the universe, and its 
return into the bosom of the life whence it came ; in 
the devout poet’s philosophy that saw and felt all 
things and all beings as for ever in God. It sent the 
saints of Brahma to their aspiring penance and ascetic 
triumphs under those shadowy banyans, whose in- 
numerable descending boughs and ascending roots, 
interlaced in one living whole, were a mystic symbol 
of spiritual being as masked by the manifold ties of 
life and bonds of action; and it held them there in 
patient effort to lose definite desires and thoughts in 
perfect union with the one infinite and eternal life 
which these but veiled. Remote as its method was 
from what now becomes us, it was an inspiration of 
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thought and sacrifice and prayer ; and so it has left to 
the ages those sublime responses that make amends 
for all extravagance and superstition in its devotees. 
The seers to whom we owe the Upanishads were 
none the less true believers in their vision, for the 
Brahmanical absolutism that was growing up around 
them. 

We have seen that large freedom of discussion and 
or^am/a- spcculation prevailed in the Hindu schools from 
lion. early times. And it is obvious from the 

nature of thought that this mystical worship of the One 
and Everlasting could hardly have embodied itself in 
a sharply organized Church. Yet caste involved th0; 
diwStiaction of priestly and lay classes. The spiritual 
relations of men became vicarious. The dogma grew 
definite. The Hymns, preserved in official memory 
as verbally inspired, were laden with comment and 
ritual that swelled into new Veda as sacred as the 
first. The ascetic rule became more systematic and 
relentless : the original contempt of the saint for the 
changing world grew into contempt of all social rela- 
tions. Caste, not organized by the priesthood, was 
elaborated by that class, in its own interest ; and the 
uninitiated classes were rigidly excluded from reading 
or teaching the Veda. The Brahmanical caste was 
debarred by its limits as a hereditary body from any 
effort to enlarge its own membership. The fewer its 
numbers, the diviner would it seem ; and the higher 
would be the prestige of unity. Like the priesthoods 
of all religions, it cherished its spiritual light as too 
precious to be trusted to the untaught mind ; holding 
it in custody of a mediatorial authority, by whose 
service its virtue was to be made effective for the 
common salvation. The multitude was its footstool 
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on earth, and its dominion reached on through the life 
to come. Brahmanism was not a system to recognize 
the necessity of proselyting. It was .the eflbrt of the 
individual to lift himself out of illusion into real life, and 
its only associative principle was that of caste. Far 
from having any idea of proselytism, it was aristocratic 
and unsocial ; the climate suppressing practical energy 
in the thinker; and the contemplative spirit tending 
to personal isolation. It had its fraternities and 
schools, and numberless hermitages sprinkled the 
forests of India ; but these schools were not founded to 
share the light of Brahmanical wisdom with other 
than the higher or ''twice-born” classes, nor were 
hermitages planted in the spiritual interest of the 
aborigines, except in so far as, being admitted into 
the body politic as Sudras, these lower races were to 
be saved by the meritorious disciplines of its priestly 
devotees. Its steady tide of monasticism, setting 
southwards into the wilderness, measured the force 
with which it repelled the social sympathies. Chris- 
tianity, it is well known, had a similar monastic phase 
in its history. There were elements of Brahmanism, 
however, which helped to counteract or weaken this 
tendency to isolation : some of these have already 
been mentioned in our section on the Laws. Budd- 
hism, notwithstanding its democratic spirit, used the 
name of Brahman with respect, as representative of 
purity and the true path of life ; ^ and defended it 
from discredit at the hands of those who claimed 
exclusive title to it. Many circumstances indicate 
that the system had hardly reached the stage of strict 
and effective organization, when it began to be checked 
by the definite protest of Buddhism ; to which it 

1 Dhantmapada* See also Sykes, in y<mrnal Roy. As. Soc.f vi. p. 406. 
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yielded so readily that a few centuries seem to have 
sufficed to give the latter religion the control of 
Northern India. 

The social sympathies cannot be abolished. Under 
Reaction to whatever national or climatic conditions, prac- 
umversaiity. dcmocratic instincts will make themselves 
heard. No race nor religion has the monopoly of 
forces so essential to the justification of human nature. 
To some vigorous spirit the abstract truths of contem- 
plation will become forces of his own active realism 
they will become hands and feet, and demand to ba 
used. Organized into his moral being, these medita 
tions, these divine dreams, carry him straightway out 
of his spiritual cell, to say to the whole world: 
What is mine is yours also : the great all-reconciling 
light that shone down to me on the mountain-top, in 
the desert stillness, in the night of self-abandonment 
to the best, this was not for me, it was for all mankind. 
Then the spiritual aristocracy has to learn that the 
truths it was hoarding are greater than itself ; that 
they refuse its patronage and custody, and go home 
to the universal heart. It has to deal as it best can, 
even in these finer and subtler spheres of thought, 
with democratic reform. 

That a practical, humanitarian spirit has been the 
natural outgrowth of mystical and pantheistic devo- 
tion has been already noted in previous pages of this 
volume. In Brahmanical history, this justification, so 
early and rapid that it indicates the great strength of 
these elements in the Hindu mind, was Buddhism. 
And Comparative Religion hardly affords a more in- 
teresting study than the process by which its health- 
ful reaction struggled forth out of the abyss of abstract 
ideas and ascetic disciplines. 
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From what has now been said it will be readily in- 
ferred that to define Buddhism or assiijn a date „ 

® Buddhism a 

for its origin is far from easy. It is an ele- constant cle- 
ment, rather than a special movement ; and 
perhaps we should not greatly err if we used the 
name to designate the ever-varying forms of a prot- 
estant, democratic, humane quality in the Oriental 
imind, as natural to it as the contemplative, and usually 
interwoven therewith.' Scholars are agreed in tracing 
it, as a philosophy, back to Kapila and the Sankhya, 
which may yet prove to have been the oldest of the 
great Hindu systems.^ Buddhist tradition itself refers 
the birth of Gotama Buddha to Kapilavastii (the dwell- 
ing of Kapila), and throws the old rationalistic phi- 
losopher back into a very remote era. We have 
already seen that Kapila was, in all essential respects, 
at variance with Brahmanical exclusiveness, with 
idolatry of traditions and texts, if he did not abso- 
lutely refuse all authority to the Vedas ; that he in- 
sisted on the validity of individual being against 
absorption into the universal ; and that he had a 
democratic reliance on the adequac}^ of the human 
faculties to test and reveal truth. These are certainly 
germs of the liberty and humanity of Buddhism, if 
not of all its speculative tenets. The birth-time of the 
Sankhya has never yet been found. We may reason- 
ably trace it back to primitive qualities in the Aryan 
race ; to the independence and self-reliance conspicu- 
ous both in the Rig Veda hymns, and in the self- 
governing communities that have so firmly held their 
own, as a necessity of Hindu life. This theory is con- 
firmed by Buddhist tradition, which identifies Got- 
ania, both as to descent and to the early scenes of his 

' Lassen, Ind. AU.^ II. 60; Weber, Vorlesungen^ p. 248. 
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mission, with the heroic Kshattriya race of the S&k3'as, 
and with the localities of the epic wars. 

The Vedanta, as well as the Sankhya, shows germs 
of Buddhism. They appear in its devotion to abstract 
speculation, and in its recognition that the soul needed 
the Vedas but for a time, and could be satisfied only 
by a life in tlie eternal, where all distinctions of rank 
and caste would of course be lost for ever. And, more 
than this, the Buddhists are even charged b}" the 
Ih-ahmans with plagiarizing the idea of universal 
brolluu'hood fnun ihcir sacred books, and then turn- 
ing it against themd 

The protest against ecclesiastical authority as em- 
Anti-tcdcsi- l^^^died in the priesthood, reappears at every 
astiiisiM stage of Hindu history. The Vedic legend 
of Visvamitra, or ihc people^ s friend^ and his contest 
with Vasisluha, or ihc besi^ a superlative which means 
orthodox sainthood, has a development co-extensive 
in time with the national religious literature. Many 
other vestiges point to a struggle of some kind in 
early times between the sacerdotal and secular classes- 
This schism, of which some account has already been 
given, was probabh' a continuous one, commencing 
as soon as the two classes became distinctly organized 
for political aifd religious ends; and of this the war-* 
fare waged by Buddhism against the whole caste s^^s- 
tem, in the interest of the humblest classes as well as 
of woman, was but the extension. 

Certain '' atheists and scorners of the Veda,” whom 
Mann expels from the company of the righteous, as 
addicted to heretical books, are supposed to have been 
Buddhists b}' those who ascribe a comparatively late 
origin to the code.‘^ With more probability they may be 

* Muller, Stinks. Lii.^ p. 85. * Wheeler, I. 451; Afanuy II. ii. 
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said to prove that the rationalistic tendency w as active 
some centuries at least before Buddha. 

Buddhism has a twofold aspect, practical and specu- 
lative ; and great injustice has been clone by uuddimm 
judging it from one or the other point of view 
exclusiv’ely. In its earliest definite form, it was mainly, 
SL moral ^nd J>k/lariikf'op/c ntkxciion. Vet it had also 
its spiritual aspiration and its metaphysical basis. The 
Chinese Buddhists say of the two scliools whi(^, upon 
the whole, have represented respectively the meta- 
physical and the moral sides of this religion, that '"as 
the water is one though the vessels are different, and 
as the illumination is one though the lamps be many, 
so with the schools of the Great and Little Vehicles^ 
That Buddhism is thus consistent with itself will 
clearly appear from the studies to which the reader is 
now invited.^ We shall begin with its speculative 
principles, which cannot well be separated from its 
original impulse, since they grew naturally out of the 
existing soil of Hindu thought. 

It carried the belief of Brahmanism concerning true 
and false being to its logical ultimates, reduc- spccui.uivo 
ing it to negation by putting it through dialectic 
processes which neither spiritual intuition, nor the 
mystic sense of the infinite and eternal, is suited to 
bear; yet it was not its purpose to destroy either of 
these. As it started from the same experience of in- 


* Of iht Pitfiias, or “baskets” of the Law, the or tru't.ii>hysic.il port, on. 
must be later than the Vinaya (eiliics) and the Sutras (<h Vft the tetms atid 

phrases in which it expresses the substance of Buddhii,! expt*rience aie aKu founrl in these, 
though in less developed forms. See passav;es in D’AIwis’s Buddhist Nirvana. Some 
of the older Sutras combine, with their simple counsels against opposite exti ernes of worldli* 
ness and sclfdisaphne, the whole philosophy of pam and release, tracing the one to the 
live Khandas (mainly mental faculties) and the twelve mdanas^ or special causes, and 
d'^finmg the other as the perfect wisdom and rest of ntrvdna. See Leon Feer's careful 
Etudes Bouddiquesio the Jautnal AsuiUque for 1870. 
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constancy and illusion, so it sought the same end, the 
real and eternal, as spiritual foothold and rest, by the 
same process of thinking away those transitory phan- 
tasmal elements. It employed logical dialectic as the 
test of their destructibilit^s as a fire that should leave 
nothing unconsiimed, save what could not perish. 
Utterly to abolish illusion and death down to their 
subtlest disguise, it used similar mental weapons with 
those a|terwards employed by mediaeval schoolmen to 
establish Christian dogma ; only that the method was 
destructive of conceptions, as in the latter case it was 
defensive and apologetic. A completer parallel is 
found in the well-known negative dialectics of the 
Eleatic and Megaric schools of Greece. Its three 
steps were aflirmation, denial, and abolition of both. 
A thing may be proved to exist, yet it may also be 
proved to have no existence ; finally, it neither exists 
nor does not exist : hence all phenomena should be 
looked at from a state of pure detachment.^ The 
perpetual self-contradiction, which elusive, intangible 
cognitions like time, space, matter, form, and motion, 
can be put through, is familiar to logicians. Here 
it but made part of an earnest application of every 
method by which the fact of impermanence could be 
shown, to the whole substance of experience,^ by th© 
moral and religious sentiments, intent on overcoming 
the mj’stery of pain and death, and in the name of 
humanity itself. 

Whatever definite faith in the phenomenal world 
The logical remained to Brahmanism after its owm mys- 
ordeai. iicixl renunciation, was swept away by this 
unsparing logical ordeal, which, for thoroughness, 


» See Burnouf., Introd* to Hist, of Buddhism^ p. 457-461. 
* See passages m Wattke, Gesch* d- Hoide$Uh.^ 11 . 536. 
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might be called the Calvinism of Brahmanical doctrine. 
The postulate of all profound philosophy from Demo- 
critus to Fichte, — that the highest knowledge is con- 
ditioned by a conviction of ignorance, — it carried out 
more thoroughly than the S3'stem it sought to supplant. 
Brahmanism, having done its utmost to abolish all 
pretence of reaching knowledge through transient 
' forms, or reality in phenomenal existence, had found 
compensation and rest in its intuition, its fervor, its 
poetic afiirmativeness, its mj^stical awe, and its devout 
self-surrender to the One. Regardless of these ele- 
ments, Buddhism applied its rationalistic tests to the 
definite conceptions they still protected, and confidently 
struck out for an ideal goal, even beyond that silent 
sea of Brahma. 

How did it deal with the forms of belief which it 
found in the way of its purpose ? 

We must recall the fact that Hindu consciousness 
was pervaded by a sense of the unity of all -j he burden 
life. Under this inspiration, it had conceived 
the continuity of personal existence as transmigra- 
tion through countless forms and changes of being. 
It was an immeasurable pilgrimage for the soul to 
contemplate, and saddened throughout by the same 
doom of pain and death which made the present life 
seem a burden and a dream. Gotama, besought by 
his father to give up his purpose of renouncing his 
throne and the world, with promises that he should 
receive whatever he desired, answers : " O king I 
grant me four things, and I will remain with you : to 
be free from old age, from sickness, from decay, from 
death ; and if you cannot give me these, then accord 
me another not less needful, to be free from transmi- 
gration when I die.” ^ 

* St. Hilaire, L* Bouddha^ p. 17. 
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And here is his joyful cry of release at the moment 
of becoming The Buddha^ or Enlightened One : — 

“ Through many births have I run, 

Seeking the maker of this tabernacle. 

Painful is birth again and again ; 

But now, maker of the tabernacle, thou hast been seen. 

Thou canst not build for me another house : 

Thy rafters are broken, thy ridgepole destroyed ; 

I have reached the extinction of desire.” 

The thought of endless duration, of immortal des- 
tinies, brooded over these cimtemplative minds, just as 
the idea of present material and social opportunity 
possesses the modern world. With what weary sense 
of bondage must the imagination, thus bound to the 
one ever-recurring idea, have dwelt on these innum- 
erable returns to birth ; these inevitable and endless 
"bonds of action,” these consequences of conduct 
transmitted from world to world and form to form ; 
of which death was again and again only a fresh 
resurrection, and every new phase of existence the 
thrall ! It was this heavy burden of care and pain — 
this monotone of thought, pursuing an endless coming 
and going and coming again, a bondage to decay and 
death, through immeasurable time — from which both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism sought escape, and frotrl 
which each found deliverance in its own way. But it 
is plain that the unity of all forms of existence, ad- 
mitted by both, allowed of no escape, but to trans-^ 
cend them all. Existence itself, in a certain sense, 
must be overpassed. In other words, emancipation 
could come only through a purely ideal conception, 
illumination, absorption, the substance whereof must 
be, — to think away from, to work out of, to disci- 
pline, purify, exalt one's self from, existence in the 
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sense given the word by the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion; that IS, existence in the sense of dream, of 
bondage to decay, death, and return ; existence in all 
conceivable forms of transient life, as being not really 
life, not inalienable certainty, but obliged to point for 
these beyond itself. To the Veduntists this transcend- 
ent liberty from changing form, this ideal bliss over 
which transmigration had no swa}^ was immortal life 
in Brahma. To the Buddhist, who boldly refused to 
except Brahma, as a form of existence, from his logic 
of negation, it was nirvdna. 

Transmigration was fravritti^ a state of change : 
freedom was nirvrittiy no more change. The Buddlui 
represented intellectual essence, "perfect knowledge 
and the nirvritti at which he arrived was therefore 
mind independent of matter,^ of embodied shape, of 
the perceptive faculties in their conceivable relations 
with the world, in which they are necessarily coniii- 
tional and finite. This was not essentially different from 
the S4nkhya idea of the "independence of Purusha,” 
though with an absoluteness of protest against the 
mutable, which Kapila would not have allowed. It 
means a witness-soul, which he also affirms; but, so 
absorbed in the fulness of its emancipation, that it 
refuses to be defined by positive conceptions of exist- 
ence, all of which would remand it to dependence on 
what is transient. Hence the fascination of tracking 
these fugitive conceptions through all phases, in the 
confidence of a power beyond, to criticise and dissolve 
them. The most metaphysical form of Buddhism 
makes the wisdom of the saint nearest nirvana to 
consist in ^ not seizing the form.”** 

' Hodgvoiif Tram. R. A. S.^ II 249* 

* Prajnh See Burnouf’s Introd.^ p. 470. 
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That a law of bondage forces man ’into a gospel of 
From law freedom is the inspiring fact that continually 
to gospel, appears in religious history. As in the Judaism 
of Paul, so here, it was an overwhelming legalism that 
enforced deliverance by its pressure. It was the ” bonds 
of action,” those inexorable sequences of penalty, that 
made the burden of transmigration intolerable. To 
believe that the wrong deed bears only evil fruit, and 
this for ever ; that its results pass over through an un- 
ending succession of lives, — is absolute slavery and 
despair of finding release ; unless there enters, to com- 
j)lete the conception of spiritual laws, the assurance 
that there is some divine chemistry, some redeeming 
leaven, to which duit inexorable rule of like from like 
is subordinate. How man shall thus find escape from 
the moral burden of every imperfect action in his past, 
and in the sum total of human life, which has gone to 
make his present, — and which in this aspect may be 
called his ozvn "'past livcsP — how he shall offset the 
strict application of such moralism to the endless 
detail of conduct, in works done wrongly or to be 
done rightly, in sins of omission and commission, — 
depends on his special ethnic constitution and the 
peculiarities of the stage of civilization at which he 
has arrived. But that he does find such emancipating 
force, and hold it as one of the very deepest and surest 
of forces, one of the substantial laws and facts of 
spiritual being, is a truth of universal religion. Qf 
course a purely speculative ideal, such as a contem- 
plative race must^form, is of itself inadequate to this 
end ; while the Christian dogma of salvation by the 
merits of another person is not only inadequate, but, 
to human reason at least, essentially irrational and 
vicious. But it must not be forgotten that nirvana as 
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a Speculative ideal docs not represent the whole of 
the Buddhist vision of emancipation, just as the dogma 
of atonement does not cover the whole Christian 
conception of '' salvation,” even in the great body of 
believers who make it the central point of their creed. 

The peculiar form under which Buddhism, at least 
in its later forms, conceived the process of The new 
transmigration^ was an effort at once to recog- 
nize its moral values, and to step forth from the bond- 
age of its stern legalism. Those fateful fetters of 
endless sequence, penal issues from actions, ” the 
wombs of pain;” those recurring births and deaths, 
which expressed the continuity of moral law and life ; 
that solemn ring of each stroke of conduct upon the 
whole future, — it did not admit merely, but carried 
out to their fullest requirement. The Buddhist karma 
is the whole moral effect of one’s (supposed) past lives, 
concentrated in his individual organization ; a presid- 
ing genius or destiny, determining the form personality 
shall assume.^ Sooner or later the tree of conduct 
thus transmitted from seed to seed bears its own full 
fruit. Though, as Gotama is made to say in one of 
the sutras, during the process a man who has done 
good may be brought into a place of punishment be- 
cause of certain evil deeds, and one who has done 
evil may be found in one of the heavens by reason of 
certain good ones, yet sooner or later both the good 
and the evil ripen in his experience.^ But, impossible 
as it might seem, an escape was effected from this stern 
legalism and this interminable bondage. For the 
earlier Buddhists there was a form of release in the 
assurance of nirv&na, of which I shall speak farther 


> Hardy, Mamtal 0/ Buddhism^ 394. 445 Karman means action or work. 
* Koeppen, HtUgian d. Buddkm% 1 . 301. 
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on. But the later form to which reference is here 
made was by a step which is to me incomprehensible, 
except as what we may call a declaration of independ- 
ence ; a bold counterstroke of the spirit in behalf of 
its invaded and captured liberty ; a reprisal of spon- 
taneity upon fate. It can hardly be other than a direct 
severing of the logical knot, an appeal from the pro- 
cesses of the understanding to that mystic realm of 
ideal power in which all spiritual release is guar- 
anteed. That step was to declare that the individual 
thus invested by ka?'ma^ thus positively constituted by 
the moral order, was not the saine as before^ but a new 
soul; its personality being a transmission indeed of 
the old unpaid account with the moral laws, yet in 
such wise as to be properly a new independent force, 
and somehow distinct from the former product of the 
good and bad habits in question, who is there only as 
a new creation. 

It is a strange and subtle thought, the meaning 
Karma wliereof must be thoughtfully considered. 

" Transmigration,” it was well said, "here be- 
comes transformation, and metempsychosis metamor- 
phosis.” ^ But it cannot mean literally the release 
of one individual from the consequences of conduct 
by creation of another out of his cast-ofF bonds and* 
dues ; nor, on the other hand, can it mean that all per- 
sonal existence perishes at death, which would contra- 
dict the wliole spirit of Buddhism and its theory of 
the attainment of nirvana. It cannot mean to abolish 
moral responsibility in the act of attaining spiritual 
release, to contradict the very idea of moral order in 


^ Koeppen, Religion des Buddha^ I. 30a. A valuable and comprehensive work, unsur- 
passed, if nut unequalled, in the literature of the present subject. See alao ^%aiiileC*i 
Legend 0/ the Burmese Buddha (1866), pp. ai, 468. 
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stating its process. The fact of responsibility is not 
lost sight of through this apparent change of personal 
identity ; and, if the former self-consciousness is in a 
sense denied passage to the new form of being, the 
moral identity at least is carried forward thither, and 
enters its claims to represent the substance of personal- 
ity itself. Indeed the Buddhist saints are constantly 
spoken of as maintaining personal identity through all 
stages of their progress through successive births.^ 
It must be remembered, in order to arrive at the mean- 
ing of karma^ that, as the whole sense of individuality 
hovers vaguely in the Hindu mind, the same charac- 
ter must be found in its sense of transition from one 
form of life or world of forms to another. Terms ex- 
pressive of this are in fact used with great mystical 
freedom and breadth of meaning. The ” new soul 
involved in this Buddhist karma can mean nothing 
else than a new starting-foint^ a reaction of some sort 
on the inevitable and indispensable bonds of former 
conduct; some hint, perhaps a real instinct, that there 
is more in man’s spiritual experience than the con- 
sciousness of past merit or demerit as his own; an 
effort, in short, to affirm that spontaneity in his spirit- 
ual essence which he must not press the fact of re- 
sponsibility so far as to ignore ; the liberty tliat resides 
in every moment to cast off the burden of the past, 
and begin reconstruction of experience itself. 

With this assertion of freedom, if I am right in in- 
terpreting it as such, the Buddhist idea of kar^ Moral reia 
7na sought to combine full acceptance of the tions of 
facts of mor?il order. It is the inextinguish- 
able vitality of the moral seed, passing beyond the 
harvests of a single lifetime, that is here insisted on, 


1 Hardy. Manual^ p. 398 . 
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as not negatived the fact that zve have no conscious- 
ness of a previous state of being. We are ” new 
souls,” yet not the less are past lives now living on in 
ours, and we in a sense take up their accounts with 
moral and natural laws, where these left them. Kar- 
ma means that the continuity of the race, the endless 
succession of its births, is really a form of the perpetual 
productivity of moral causes. We have here then an 
instinctive Oriental presentiment or analogue of the 
modern science of heredity ; except that the parentage 
it deals with is primarily moraU not physical, and that 
it pushes the truth that we are ignorant as to the past 
grounds of our present organization to the point of 
apparently making us the mere consequence of a series 
of acts unknown, and by us unknowable. It even 
presumes a creative power in them adequate to pro- 
duce our consciousness itself. But this is the im- 
aginative form in which a deep conviction of the 
omnipotence of moral laws was expressed; and we 
have already noted how decisively the rights of spon- 
taneity came in to counteract a too absolute deter- 
minism. 

“ The practical tendency of the Krishna faith has its counter- 
part in the Ydtnika school of Buddhism, which teaches that all 
obstacles can be mastered. While the Sw&bhavika school yields 
itself with resignation, in the faith that the Supreme Essence [Fate] 
governs all, the Ydtnika admonishes to energetic action, since, 
though man cannot withdraw himself from karma^ he can never- 
theless influence its course. The ripened fruit of conduct must be 
eaten ; but it depends on the will to sow such seeds, that a pleasant 
fruit shall grow up, or such, as falling from the tree of life, shall 
give assurance of immortality.” * 

The reader will recall a very similar tone in the 
proverbial philosophy of the Fable-books, which are 

* Bastian, Rcmn in China, p. 6x8. 
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largely due to Buddhist influences, and show how 
elastic to the demands of freedom are even this strong 
sense of the transient and unreal, and this stringent 
assertion of moral destinies. 

It is not meant that this intuition of moral order, this 
veneration for moral cause and consequence. Freedom in 
left full scope for human freedom. Destiny was tietcrminism. 
more or less master of the Oriental mind. But while 
we recognize this, we must not forget to inquire what 
elements of freedom lie in the very conception of des- 
tiny, what power this master has to (U'oiisc and initiate 
mastership in its subject. There is recognition of 
divine necessity in every great step of protest, in all 
philosophy of reform. Hero and saint are free only 
through the inevitable, the predetermined, the irresist- 
ible ; through the all-absorbing and supplanting Right. 
Fate is the principle of progress in all religion ; and in 
India as in Greece, in Buddha as in Prometheus, this, 
as supreme Moral Order, calls the old forms of deity 
to judgment, and leads forward to new fields of faith. 
It is in and through a sense of destiny, a genius 
neither to be ignored nor disobeyed, that the soul ever 
and again substantiates its freedom afresh ; enforces 
the right of its new vision to unmake the creeds and 
masters that old wants had made for it ; afllrms its lien 
on the resources of the universe, its right of eminent 
domain in its own household of worship and work. 
And so the time came when all the divinities of Brah- 
manism, even up to the eternal Brahma ’’ himself, had 
to meet the unsparing logic of an idea, the very sub- 
stance of which was necessary law. 

Buddhism put the whole faith of the time through 
this crucible of karma ^ or moral order and omnipo- 
destiny. This explains its later cosmogcmy n^omi^dei 
and mythology. The revolutions of matter, 
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the destructions and renovations of the universe, with 
which it marked the track of endless ages, were but 
the play of this transcendent force, the product of 
moral determinations. Out of these imperishable 
germs of essential right, these loyalties of time and 
force to eternal law, comes the wind that breathes in 
the spaces of desolation from all sides, to renew the 
worlds ; out of these the primitive energies which at 
enormous halpa intervals destroy the " worlds of form ” 
up to the very borders of "the formless,'' nearest nir- 
vana the supreme abode ; and through the kalpa of 
" emptiness ” which intervenes between this destruction 
and the new birth of things, these 7noral destinies 
endure, the only germs of reconstruction.^ They are 
like the Scandinavian "golden dice of destiny,” found 
again, and unharmed, after the "Twilight of the gods,” 
in the growing grass of a new-risen earth. 

This is stupendous fatalism ; but how it clings to 
, those eternal distinctions by which the con- 

science lives ! It is at least pure idealism : it 
makes sense the outcome of spiritual fact and experi- 
ence ; and the energy of its protest, criticism, and 
recon stru cli \ e pow’er will show us that it was not such 
a fatalism as must of itself abolish freedom. 

The older Sutras speak of the gods as rejoicing at 
. Buddha’s revelation. Their heavens trembled, 

Negation 

for positive when the great light shone through them; 

yet Brahma told them the glad tidings of 
release, which were for them also, and a cry arose, 
"The might of the gods increases, the might of the 
astiras (evil powers) fails.” ^ The legend show's at 
least the geniality with which Buddhism did its work. 


* Koeppen, I. 268-284. 

> Dkarmasastra Sutras^ in yournal Asiaiique for 1870, p. 377. 
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But its work was a radical one. Its pungent logic 
invented even more destructive terms for the illuso- 
riness of phenomenal life than Brahmanism. Its 
founder himself, as a visible person, was made to 
issue from the womb of JLhe beautiful Mayadevi, the 
" Perfection of Illusion.” It exalted the dignity of 
Buddhahood as the attainment of truth, far beyond the 
recognized sainthood or what it adored. As Brahma 
had supplanted the Vedic gods, so the stern logic of 
lime and death now supplanted Brahma. Accepting 
without difRculty the whole series of divinities, popular 
and speculative, as phenomena. Buddhism swept them 
all into that common category of subjection to change 
and death, from which Brahmanism had excepted the 
world of Brahma alone. All names and forms with 
which definite conceptions had become associated were 
alike summoned to receive their sentence, and yield 
to a greater than themselves. 

For within this unsparing logic of negation there 
was a positive faith : a sense of eternal being made 
it bold to affirm wherein all these names and forms 
failed to satisfy the highest demand. The Buddha, 
the "illumined, awakened” man, alone could know, 
in nirvdfia beyond them all, the purpose and goal of 
life. 

The Brahmans, it is true, soon came to regard the new 
movement as atheism. And this was natural ; since 
it does not appear that Gotama and his earliest follow- 
ers spent their thought on defining or even conceiving 
a new form of deity. It was precisely the absence of 
such definite form that their religious sentiment itself 
demanded ; and they preached their ideal good simply 
as independence of the limits they criticised. It was 
counted atheism in Kapila when he denied an Iswara, 

13 
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an external Lord and interfering Providence. And 
here were others who dethroned all existing forms 
under which deity was conceived ; who denied that 
even Brahma could offer an asylum in his own nature 
from the sorrowful doom of change and death that 
swept through all existence. To every recognized 
form of being; to every conception which had become 
fixed by usage or by instituted worship within definite 
lines, of meaning, they applied one test, and the an- 
swer was always the same. They could admit no 
definite idea of deity, therefore, and no Name. But 
what was it, again let me ask, that could have applied 
this lest of transiency, but an ever-present sense of 
the eternal ? Of not less moment is the question : 
Does belief in deity reside essentially in definite ideas 
or names ? ^ 

It does not yet appear that there is any just ground 
No absolute tutlier in historic fact or rational thought for 
atheism. attributing absolute atheism to any people. 
Behind the m*)St positive assertions of it, even in 
speculative philosophy, there seems to be very clear 
indication, or else implication, of the necessity, in 
every sane mind, to recognize a moral order, and an 
eternal principle of Rightness in some form sovereign 
in the univers'e, and competent to at least every result 


1 D’Alwis {Buddhist Nirvdua, p. 13) thinks that the doctrine of Buddhism from the 
outset was pomt-hlank Atheism*' Yet he admits that the belief in a First Cause is in- 
eradicably “impl.inled in the soul ; ” that the savage and the Buddhist thinker are alike 
conscious of It ; and that Buddha himself “did not ignoie it.’' This First Cause, how- 
ever, is (p 60) “ nothing ”(!) In other words, the representative of an ineradicable neces- 
sity for believing in something is — nothing at all ; and that for a quarter of the human mce. 
I, of course, would neither misrepresent the views of this evidently accomplished scholar, 
nor asciibe to them a manifest absurdity. The incongruity of the statements above 
quoted aiises, I presume, from limiting the idea of God, which is ineradicable, to that 
of a definite creator (Iswara) or Beginner, at a first moment of time; an idea which 
is as certainly quite outside .the Buddhist line of vision, and is by no means ineradi- 
cable. 
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which we are wont in ordinary speech to ascribe to 
intelligence, and to intelligence alone. 

Koeppen, himself an important authority on the 
history of Buddhism, gives a long list of co- BuddhUt 
authorities who affirm that it has "absolutely “atheism.'* 
no trace of the idea of a God.” ^ And this is the 
prevailing opinion of the Christian world. But writers 
who speak of a God will always be found to have 
given a meaning to the idea of God which involves 
more or less distinctly the Hebrew and Christian 
theory of an original creation, proceeding at a given 
time from a divine pre-existent Will. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, recognizes no such beginning, either 
to the chain of transient causes and effects, or to the 
revolutions of the worlds ; and is therefore, by the 
theory in question, pure a theism. ^ But we must reflect 
that Mind considered in the former sense — as his- 
torically pre-existent to manifestation, and choosing 
it at a definite moment in its continuous life — is in 
reality thereby represented as subject to the conditiofis 
of time. It is not eternal in a true sense, since eter- 
nity knows no Before nor After. And such creative 
act at a definite moment, as the aforesaid critics insist 
on, would be, as Buddhism replies, but one of a series 
of acts in thne^ itself requiring a previous act, and so 
cannot reveal an original nor an eternal cause. And 
Buddhism may go further still. It may maintain that 
its own conception of a limitless process of becoming^ 
a manifestation of cause and effect without beginning 
or end, — although excluding creation in the Semitic 

' Koeppen, I. 228. See also Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters^ I. p. 229. 

* Its attribution of birth and form, as such, to avidya^ or ignorance, does not seem to 
be the admission of a first cause ; since this reasoning has relation only to the generation 
of ccnctpiion* in the human mind. On the other hand, see D'Alwis, p. 15. 

* Koeppen, 1 230. 
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or the Christian sense, as well as an Iswara^ or in- 
dividual Lord, — does not in any sense exclude eter^ 
nal Beings which must, on the contrary, be assumed 
as ground for the endlessness of the Becoming. So 
much for the metaphysics of the question. 

But, however other religions and civilizations may 
interpret their speculation, the Buddhists as a whole 
do somehow find their way to the satisfaction of an 
instinct which we may properly call universal; of 
which, at all events, we cannot, without the strongest 
evidence, conceive whole races and generations to be 
destitute. Koeppen has himself quoted passages in 
which the Buddha is addressed as "God of Gods, 
Brahma of Brahmas, Indra of Indras, Father of the 
world. Almighty and All-knowing, Ruler and Re- 
deemer of all.” ^ 

The same writer asserts that the earliest Buddhists 
offered no prayer, because Buddha had entered nir- 
vana and could not hear; and that their so-called 
prayers were really only formulas of confession, 
hymns of praise, pious ejaculations, blessings, and 
uttered longings.^ But devout aspirations are the 
proper substance of prayer, and are none the less 
recognition of a source of strength higher than human, 
for not consciously defining this in objective personal ' 
form, nor even taking the shape of direct invocation or 
addiess. There is more religion in one divine desire 
than in many beseechings. Later, as Koeppen himself 
concedes, the " Thou was added; and the northern 
Buddhists, especially, have abundant forms of prayer, 
in which either Gotama Buddha, or the divine Triad 
of later ecclesiastical origin, or the earlier Buddhas 

1 Koeppen, I 430. So Hardy, Mauual, pp, 360, 384, 386. 

* Koeppen, I. 554, 555 ; Wuttke, II. 544. Also SdUaginiweiU Buddhism ir 
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of this half a (age of the world), are addressed as 
conscious hearers of their worshippers ; and it is 
added that a very slight alteration would render these 
effusions suitable for Christian worship J In illustra- 
tion, a Mongolian prayer is quoted, ^ of which I give 
a portion : — 

0 Thou in whom all creatures trust, Buddha, perfected amidst 
countless revolutions of worlds, compassionate towards all, and 
their eternal salvation, bend down into this our sphere, with all thy 
society of perfected ones. Thou law of all creatures, brighter than 
the sun, in faith we humble ourselves before thee. Thou who com- 
pletest all pilgrimage, who dwellest in the world of rest, before 
whom all is but transient, descend by thy almighty power, and 
bless us.” 

Every attribute of deity, the creative only excepted, 
is freely ascribed to the Buddha by his worshippers : 
omnipotence, omnipresence, perfect love and bliss.® 
The modern schools of the south generally believe in 
^'absorption into the supreme and infinite Buddha.”^ 
Ritter does not hesitate to affirm the essential feature 
of Buddhism to be, that a man, freeing himself from 
obstacles of nature by holiness, may save his fellow-man 
from the corruption of the times and become supreme 
God.”® Here, just as in Christianity, the religious 
sentiment, while concentrating itself on a human deity, 
nevertheless really invested his humanity with an 
infinite meaning. So far indeed as the concentration 
is exclusive in either case, exacting worship as the 
due of this one man, in absolute distinction from all 
other actual or possible men, it indicates imperfect 
recognition of that divineness of the human, on which 

' Koeppen, I. SS4» SSS ; Wuttke, II. 544. * Pallas^ II. 386. 

* Franck, Etudes Orieniales, p. 46. 

* Bigandet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha^ p. 320. 

* Ifisi* Anc. PAi/os.^ 1 . 94-96. 
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it substantially rests ; and this defect only freedom 
and intelligence can correct. But in none of these 
crude forms of belief can the idealization which puts 
a historical person in the place of the Infinite be 
properly called atheism. To the Buddha of the East 
as to the Christ of the West were really ascribed 
those powers which made up the popular conception 
of Deity. 

It is to be observed, further, that Buddhahood itself 
is held to be perpetual reproduction of an eternal fact. 
An endless succession of Buddhas must associate the 
idea itself with infinity, and lift Buddha-worship above 
the evanescence that will attach to all these personal 
forms in their individual capacity. The particular 
Buddha must be to an extent lost, for the worshipper, 
in the exhaustless productivity of that Intelligence of 
which he is but one expression. 

This deeper logic of faith cannot, it is true, wholly 
overcome the tendency to concentrate worship on 
some one personage ; a tendency which is found in 
all positive religions, and is associated with natural 
gratitude and love. Yet Buddhism has been fertile in 
the production of new centres of worship, adapted to 
different ages and races. Its later mythology in the 
north is nof wanting in names of ideal saints, Dhyani 
Bodhisattvas^ who have been venerated like Gotama. 
The most important of these are Amitabha^ or Ever- 
lasting Light ; Mandshusrt^ the mild Holy One ; and 
Avalokiteswa7'a, the " Lord who looks down on men : ” 
to whom it is believed the Thibetans address their 
sacred formula, Om mani fadmi hdm^ — "O the 
yew el in the Lotus ^ 

Avalokiteswara is the manifested deity in Thibetan 


* Koeppen, II. ao-38, 60. 
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Buddhism; who vows ''to manifest himself to every 
creature in the universe ; t6 deliver all men from the 
consequences of sin, and never to arrive at Buddha- 
hood till all are born into the divine rest, receiving 
answer to their prayers.” " He himself hears and 
answers every prayer, and they who trust in him 
are secure.” ^ 

It is interesting to notice how similar are the forms 
which an immature theism has assumed in the Buddhist 
efforts of very dissimilar races to fix the relig- 
lous ideal in one personality, and develop its faith and 
cultus around this centre. Thus a divine triad has 
been adored by the Buddhists both of the North and 
of the South, from comparatively early times. Just 
as the first Christians combined their devotion to 
Christ with veneration for his gospel and his apostles, 
so Buddha was united with Dhaj‘ina^ the Law, and 
Samgka^ the teachers, or the Assembl}^*'^ Out of 
these elements was developed a metaphysical trinity : 
Intelligence ; Law, as its manifestation ; and the unity 
of the two in Holiness.® Cosmological triads also are 
found in northern Buddhism; such as mind, matter, 
and their unity. ^ In Nepal and Thibet the forms of 
trinity become distinctly personal ; and some of them 
startle the European traveller by their resemblance to the 
ontological speculations of the later German schools,® 
as well as to forms of the ChriwStian Trinitarian dogma.^* 
Koeppen calls these theories "Buddhistic but in name,” 
as derived from Sivaistic or other influences ; but they 


* Beales Catena of Buddhist Scripture^ pp. 376, 406. 

* Lassen, IL 1084, Koeppen, I. 373; Hardy, Eastern Monachisnty p. 209; Bigan* 
det, p. X. Most Buddhist works begin with invocation to these three. 

* Abel Rdmusat, Sur la Relig* Samanienne* 

, * Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes^ p. 36. 

* Koeppen, 1 . 550-553. * Catena qf Buddhist Scriptures^ pp. 103, 104. 
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are certainly made up of Buddhist elements ; and, if 
not found in the earlier phases of this religion, they 
are none the Jess natural growths within it, accom- 
panying its metaphysical canon, and tend to refute the 
charge that it involves, of necessity, even speculative 
atheism. 

Indo-Scythian coins and the temples of Nep^l 
Adibuddha. proof that the belief in a supreme, all- 

seeing Buddha, represented by two Eyes as 
symbols of intelligence, was current in those regions 
at least as early as the beginning of the Christian era.^ 
Tlie Nepalese say that " Szuayambhu^ the self-exist- 
ent, called Adibuddha, was when nothing else was. 
He wished to become many^ and produced the Budd- 
has through union with his desire. Adibuddha was 
never seen. lie is pure light.” ^ In the topes dedi- 
cated to this deity, no deposits of relics have been 
found ; but the symbolic Eyes were placed on the sides 
or the crown of the edifice.'^ Lassen even believes 
that the recognition of supreme Mind can be traced 
back by these vestiges alone to the earliest Budd- 
hists.^ The school which worships Adibuddha is 
perhaps confined to regions where external influences 
have been active.^ Bastian, however, in his recent 
work on Central Asia, an immense collection of per- 
sonal observations, tells us that the Buddhists generally, 
in that part of tlie world, worship Abida^ as the highest 
God, to whom all perfections are ascribed. ” Abida’s 
thought is almighty. All spirits of thought are subject 
to his sway. He, the father of the gods, knows all, 
past, present, and to come.”^ 

1 Lassen, II 1084. * Hodgson in Transact. R. A. Soc.^ II. 232, 238. 

* Bhilsa Topes, p. 8. * Ut snpra. 

* Koeppen, II. 28, 29, 366; Wilson’s Relig. of Hindus, II. 361. 

0 Bastian, p. 567. See also, for theistic sects, Salisbury’s Essay in Hist, af Buddhism^ 
in Amer. Or. Journ- for 1849. 
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That later Buddhist metaphysics sometimes, as in 
the Prajnd Pdrarnitd^ press the sense of tran- 
science and illusion to the point of declaring 
that ” even the highest names are but words, not signs 
of realities,” is true.^ One school affirms Buddha’s 
personal appearance to have been illusion, as the 
Docetists did that of Jesus. So their dialectic, as we 
have seen, deals in the antinomies of the understand- 
ing, and shows plainly enough that logical processes 
cannot establish certitude. 

These metaphysical portions of the canon are as 
thoroughly nihilistic as words can make them. But 
the words give a large margin for interpretation, and 
we must read between their lines. Buddha says in the 
Prajna Paramita : '' I must conduct to Nirvana the in- 
numerable creatures ; yet there exist neither creatures 
to be conducted thither, nor creatures to conduct them.” 

Not less^'^^ he adds, are all these creatures to be 
conducted there. How is this? Because an illusion 
constitutes them as they are.’’^** In other words, the 
illusory present existence, and the reality of 7iirvdna, 
are alike to be recognized and acted on, as facts. 
The same work says of the saint, who has risen above 
” seizing the form,” that he has not attained nirvana 
because he has not reached the eighteen distinct con- 
ditions of a Buddha.”^ Eighteen distinct conditions, 
after having laid aside the whole conception of 
definite forms ! Is it not plain that this negative 
phraseology has but little of that strictness of mean- 
ing it would have with us? 

But there is another element in the question. 
Metaphysical or logical processes, however skeptical 


* See extracts co’lected by Wuttke, II. 536, and Wilson, II. 364. 

* Burnouf, p, 478. * Ibid., p. 470. 
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or even nihilistic, do not necessarily imply positive 
atheism ; since the protest of the moral nature against 
that conclusion may be such as to transcend all specu^ 
lative objections to the idea of God, and is not to be set 
aside in any case by arguments drawn from the under- 
standing alone. Such negative processes in fact do 
not imply even speculative atheism, but may become 
the very ground on which deity is affirmed to be the 
onl 3 ^ essential reality.^ 

The Alexandrian philosophers, for instance, tracked 
the phenomenal through every possible form of its 
conception with their probe of metaphj’sical negation ; 
yet only to reach beyond them all, beyond reasoning, 
or the thinking faculty, beyond reason itself as an 
active force (imKttva rov rdv), one indivisible, eternal 
Substance, whereof nothing real or perfect could be 
denied. 2 And for the attainment of real being they 
affirmed the necessary condition to be a divine exal- 
tation of the mind through this abdication 

of the selfhood, this negation of all finiteness. The 
Buddhist dhyanas^ or stages of contemplation, and the 
so-called "formless worlds” which are. the nearest 
stages to nirvana^ answer in many respects to this 
ecstasy of Platonic mystics. The parallelism is re- 
markable, and points to the conclusion that nihilii|tic 
speculations should never be conceived as having sat- 
isfied the whole spiritual demand of those who have 
pursued them, never be made the gauge for testing 
the possibilities of a religion to which they may be 
referred. 

" Take awaj^ nihilism,” it has been said, ” and you 


> There is, however, no evidence that the statements of the PrajnA PAramUA are 
those of Buddha himself. Burnouf, Inirod* to p. 483. 

’ See especially Plotinus, Enneads^ V. iii, vi. 
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take away the only remedy, to the Buddhist, for the 
danger of existence.”^ This depends, of course, on 
the meaning we give to terms. It is at least equally 
true that if you allozv nihilism, you take away all 
motive in the Buddhist for seeking freedom from 
existence. ** Life,” says the same writer, " arises 
[in Buddhist belief] from absence of knowledge. 
Call it ignorance, or what you will, it is noth- 
ing.” 2 But, here again, we may say: the "life” 
that arises from absence of knowledge must be of that 
nature which its presence would abolish ; and there- 
fore cannot be life in an absolute sense, since the 
presence of knowledge zuithout life is a self-contra- 
diction. 

It is certain, whatever may be true of metaphysical 
statements, that neither nihilism nor atheism character- 
izes the mass of Buddhist literature, the rites of the 
Buddhist Church, or, as a whole, the sects into which 
it has become divided.^ It would indeed be fatal to 
our hopes for human nature, if we could be forced to 
believe that four hundred millions of at least partially 
civilized people have made a religion out of the love 
of nonentity, or indeed out of mere negation in any 
form. The apparent atheism of the Buddhist is, in 
substiince, opposition to the idea of an external God, 
lirriited and individual, acting in imperfect human 
ways. This view is illustrated by a work, recently 
translated from the Siamese, written in defence of 
Buddhism against Christianity, by the minister of the 
late king of Siam, and called " The Modern Budd- 

* D*AIwi8y p. at. * Ibid. 

® Bumouf {Jntrod^y p. 441) thinks the SvAbhdvika School of Nepftl deny a spiritual 
principle* Babu K^jendral&l Mitra says {yowrn. Beng^al As. Sac , xxvii.): **The Budd- 
hists are theists. and believers in immortality. ** He even seeks to point out affinities 
between Buddhist and Odinic trinities. 
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hist.”^ ” If God,” he argues, "makes the rain, he 
should make it fall equally all over the earth.” " If 
fever is a visitation of God, there would be no running 
away from it.” It is evidently the capricious God of 
the Christian missionaries who is here disproved upon 
their own ground. Again, his apparently antitheistic 
statement — that "the divine Spirit is but the actual 
spirit or disposition of man, good or evil ” — refers to 
the ha7nna^ or moral law, as sovereign in every human 
soul, the expression of a divine unchangeable Order, 
dealing with the characters of each. This statement 
in reality emphasizes the inward unity of God with 
man. And in inviting "comparison between the 
idea of a divinity going about in all directions, and 
Buddha’s idea that the divine all-knowing Bestower 
of rewards and punishments is merit and demerit 
(karma) itself,” the writer is but exalting the eternal 
sway of justice, as against the arbitrary God of Chris- 
tian dogma. 

Muller agrees with Burnouf and St. Hilaire, men 
Muller’s uowise Comparable with him in spiritual in- 
view. sight and recognition, in pronouncing Gotama 
an atheist. Yet he admits that tradition is an unsafe 
guide, and that the " atheism,” whatever it might 
mean, did "not consist in any distinct denial of the 
existence either of gods or of God.^ In his Introduc- 
tion to the Dhammapada, however (p. xxxi.), this 
eminent authority quotes from Spence Hardy’s "Le- 
gends of Buddhism,” and Gogerly’s translations of 
the Sutras, in proof that such absolute denial can 
hardly be doubted. Yet these passages are apparently 
but affirmations of superiority to all the old deities, and 
refutations of the claims of Brahm& in special, placed 


» Alabaster, Wheel of the Law, 


» C*^, I. 2P7. 
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in the mouth of Buddha by his disciples. At most 
their negation seems but to cover the idea of a purely 
external creator, a distinct and separate cause ; and 
they are not inconsistent with a pantheistic recognition 
of infinite Intelligence immanent in the worlds and 
forms of being. It is singular that the excellence of 
Gotama’s moral doctrine and the purity and nobility 
of his life, which forbade Muller to believe that he 
could have thrown away so powerful a weapon in the 
hands of a religious teacher” as the belief in immor- 
tality, should not have seemed to him a sufficient 
answer to the charge of atheism also.^ And the posi- 
tiveness of Muller’s statement on this point is the more 
surprising, from the fact that he finds no authority for 
believing that Buddha really instituted the metaphys- 
ical doctrines ascribed to him, or had other than a 
very simple popular philosophy of life.^ 

Just here is indeed the real answer to the indictment 
brought by Christian theism against the faith of 
more than a third of the human race. For all futes the 
its penetrating sense of a doom of sorrow and 
death attached to every conceivable form of life, for 
all its weariness of the endless recurrence of transmi- 
grations and the bonds of action,” Buddhism did not 
consign men over to the sensualist’s '' let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” It drew a different 
conclusion from its premise of pain. It said in sub- 
stance : " So be it then. Yet shalt thou not despair, 
but freely accept destiny, and abandon desire for 
things that cannot satisfy because they cannot endure. 
Release thyself from such desire : release others, 
release all men ; and believe that thou canst do this, 

^ See articles on Buddhism and Nirv&nay in Chip^^ &c , I. 234, 287. 

• Ibid., p. 335. So also Weber, Vorlesungen<^ p. 253, 267. 
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and that it is well worth thy while and theirs that it 
be done. And do this by self-sacrifice, mercy, justice, 
trust in each other; by every form of moral discipline, 
every possibility of love. Let the very burdens of the 
common lot lift you to such high faith and purpose, 
such energy of mutual help.” 

“ What is the frtiit of the Bodhisattva's thought? — Answer: 
Higher morality, higher perception of truth, great love, great pity.*’ 
“ A spirit exempt from anger ; a spirit of compassion for the wan- 
dering ; a spirit which forbids falling away from wisdom ; a spirit 
of perseverance to the end.” 

“What is liis i‘ule of duty? — To attach himself with high de- 
sire to all laws of virtue ; not to despise the ignorant ; to be a friend 
to all men ; to e^cpect no more from transmigration.” 

“ What his bliss ^ — The joy of having seen a Buddha ; of hav- 
ing heard the law ; of not repenting in giving ; of having procured 
the good of all creatures.” 

“ What his health ? — The sound body ; the mind not drawn to 
perishing things ; bringing all beings into right and equal condition ; 
freedom from doubt, on every law.” 

“To what should he adhere ? — To meditation, to beneficence ; 
to compassionate love ; to the disciplines of wisdom. 

“ Since consciousness, body, life, self, are illusion, therefore is 
there perfection in morality, in ecstasy, in wisdom, in release.” * 

Truth, justice, love, — these at least were real. 
The sub- "^'^^ough aby sscs of " nihilism ” itself, if so it 
stance of be Called, certainly out of the dreary bondage 
religion. transmigration, man reached upward to grasp 
these, undoubting; nay, more, with ardor and zeal. 

“ The worlds may be blown away in a storm ; the sun and moon 
may fall ; the rivers may turn back to their sources ; the sky may 
be rent, the earth destroyed ; Mah^ Meru be broken to pieces: but 
the Buddhas cannot utter an untruth.” * 

* Doctrine of the Four Perfections^ from Sutras of the Great Vehicle* See Feer, in 
Journal Asiatique for 1867, pp 279-316 Yet writers of ability and a liberal spirit speak 
of this faith as having its root in selfishness, and meaning only self-absorption 1 

* Legends of Buddha^ in Hardy^s Mamtal^ p. 332 1 
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The eternal light of morality shone clear, rendering 
an idea of destiny nobly productive, in which other re- 
ligions read grounds for despair only. If such faith 
is atheistic, then must we allow to one form of atheism, 
at least, the meaning of worship. In the theoretic 
denial, what practical affirmation of deity ! 

It is indeed the truth of all time, and deep as human 
experience, that he who holds fast to moral realities is 
at one with the eternally real itself. One may disclaim 
all knowledge of God, yet his adherence to these shall 
preserve the loyalty which is absolute trust and faith, 
and possess the substance of freedom and truth. Is it 
not plain that deity may be verbally and* intellectually 
disavowed, simply because too intimate and familiar 
to be outwardly observed; because, in fact, no other 
than the seer’s very eye itself, by which he sees? 

The more absolute the theoretic negation of deity, 
then, the more positive would become the 
religious value of a moral idealism, associated Buddhist 
with it, in some respects unsurpassed in hu- 
man history. What if Buddhism be found to have 
swept all conceivable objects of faith into an " abysmal 
negation”? Yet so earnest, so believing, so devout 
was it in the pursuit of this, that the very negation 
flushed into life ; became a positive ground of faith, 
an entity real and divine. This is perfectly conceiv- 
able* And it is also certain as a matter of history. 
Practically, the negation which the devout Buddhist 
pronounced against existence was somehow resolved, 
for him, into a best, a highest goal ; in a word, into 
deity. For what else is that which men long for, 
cherish, love, adore? What else shall we call that 
which stirs them to generous conduct, to ideal aspira- 
tion, and bears fruit in pure morality? 
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We come then to the word by which Buddhism 
expressed the end of human striving, the issue of 
all good. This ” nirvana^"' confidently supposed to 
have been nothingness, — how can it have been so 
to. those who conceived it definitely as the eternal 
fact of the universe ; and who affirmed positively all 
their lives, mrvdna striving with all their might 
to reach it, and to help other men to do the same, 
by all the love and sacrifice they could devote? I am 
persuaded that this all-reconciling home — whose 
depths, filled with the saints of innumerable ages, 
invited all hearts to the fulfilment of their best desire — 
better deserves the name of deity than of nonentity ; 
of Life than of " the Void.” Grant the passivity of 
the Oriental ideal ; yet ideal it is, or it could never 
have roused Oriental passivity to such a movement as 
Buddhism. Ample testimony to the truth that man 
loves to affirm more than to deny ; that in some form 
he has ever kept his intuition of God.^ 

^ Hints of this have not wholly failed to strike such writers as Hardwick, who, though 
seeking for contrasts with what he regards as revelations peculiar to Christianity, admits 
that northern Buddhism “ has retained the lingering idea of some great Being, superior to 
the highest created entities and the souice of ultimate felicity. The very Buddha who 
persisted In ignoring the Creator was sometimes raised to this dignity, while Nirvana itself 
was changed by popular imagination into a paradise.’* And Muller, a more imjiartial 
scholar, who believes that “ the feeling of dependence, which is the life-spring of religion, 
was completely numbed in the early Buddhist metaphysicians,** grants that it '‘returned 
with increased warmth.** Hardwick, 11 . 95. Miilleris CAt/s, 1 . 284. 
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TT 7E may illustrate by this term the practical im- 
possibility of pure negation. Etymology 
at least fails to bear out the confident assurances positive 
of Burnoiif, Koeppen, Weber, and others, that 
its extinction of the lamp of existence” means absolute 
annihilation. Nirvana is from ;//>, separation from, 
and vd, wind.^ The simplest and most natural mean- 
ing seems to be, not blown out,” but "no more wav- 
ing,” as from presence of wind, no more restlessness 
and change. It is familiar to Brahmanical literature 
as synonymous with words signifying release, emanci- 
pation, the highest good.^ It is similarly defined by 
the intense longings of devotees, who seek nirvana as 
" the further shore ; ” " the port beyond the ocean of 
pain;” "the medicine that cures all disease;” "the 
watej: that quenches all thirst ; ” "complete fruition and 
salvation ; ” " the city reached by the path of universal 
knowledge, blessedness, peace.”® Every word that 
can mean beatitude as a positive state comes to hand 

* See the Sanskrit Dictionaries of Buroouf and Monier Williams 

* MUHer, Chtps^ I. 382. He gives the word the meaning blo 7 vn oitt, following Hindu 
lexicographers. Yet he does not find it used in the sense of annihilation in the older parts 
bf the Buddhist scriptures. Inirod. to Dhamntapada, Colebrooke defines it as “ profound 
calm.*’ Essays^ 1. 402. 

* Koeppen, I. 304 ; Bumouf, 442. 
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in description of this apparent negation. Figurative 
as they are, these expressions imply that what they 
describe was an object of supreme desire. It has 
inspired the imagination ; it has allured the affections ; 
it has aroused the moral sense ; it has stimulated to 
incessant watch over the passions. It has translated 
itself into psalms ; it has flowed into mythology ; it 
has planted, and builded, and civilized, in missions 
that are miracles of zeal and toil. Philosophical 
treatises distinctly aver that, ''to him who attains it, 
nirvana exists.”^ Indubitably so, we should say, or 
why should he seek to attain it? Why are millions 
travelling its '' paths,” that shine with the hope of 
salvation ? 

But we can go back to more positive testimony. 
Testimony The Dhamuiafada^ or '‘Path of Virtue,” is 
jjiumma- oldcst record of Buddhist faith. 

pneu. As such it is believed to have come to the 
hands of Buddhaghosha, a Brahman convert of great 
learning, in the fifth century, in Ceylon. In his trans- 
lation of the oldest commentaries on the law, out of 
Singhalese into Pali, its sentences are referred directly 
to Gotama Buddha himself; and the circumstances 
under which they were uttered given in detail. They 
formed part of an ancient collection, transmitted, it was 
believed, by the son of the great Buddhist king, Asoka, 
after being established as genuine by the famous coun- 
cil held (b.c. 246) at Pataliputra. They are referred 
to in the monumental inscriptions left by that monarch, 
the most trustworthy data in Hindu history. The 
style is plain and direct, the morality free from tech- 


^ Milinda Prasttay quoted by Miiller, Chips^ I. 289. 

* D'Alwib (p. 29) regards it as a collection of sentences from the Pitakas, which are 
compilations, in the mam (page 17-18), of Gotama’s discourses, by his disciples. 
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nical or mythological accretions ; and the whole work 
bears marks of having originated in the early ages of 
the faith. It is not possible to assign its first appear- 
ance in a written form to a later period than the first 
century b.c.^ The testimony of this best of witnesses 
to the substance of primitive Buddhism establishes the 
fact that nirvdna^ far from meaning annihilation in an 
absolute sense, was positive exaltation and blessed- 
ness, expected to follow upon deliverance from special 
forms and embodiments, through detachment from the 
khandas^ or elements of individuality, regarded as 
grounds of successive births (^sansdra)^ from grief, 
impurity, disease, selfishness, passion, sin; in other 
words, a reality, which nothing in all this fateful 
sequence of transmigrative existence could express ; 
an open door of freedom and release, into unknown 
and unimagined good ; if a dream, certainly noi a 
dream of death, but of escape from death. 

“Patience is the highest nirvdna: this the word of the 
Buddhas.” 

“They who are of a thoughtful mind, constant, ever putting 
forth a wise energy, attain this, the highest bliss.” 

“ Health is utmost gain ; content, the best wealth ; trust, the best 
friend ; nirvdna^ the highest joy.” 

“ Tear away attachments (self-love) from thy being, as an autumn 
lotus with thy hand ; and make thy way open to nirvdna^ to rest.” 

“ Hunger is the worst disease ; embodiment, the greatest pain ; 
to know this is nirifdna^ the highest joy.” 

“ He who has thoughtfulness and insight dwells near to nirvduii ” 


’ This IS the opinion of Dr. Weber, who has given a careful version of the wf*rk 11 1 
German {Ziscfu d. D. M (?., i86o), compiled from the Ptli text of three manuscn}us, 
aided By the commentary of Buddhaghosha. He attaches great value to the tradition of its 
extreme antiqjuity ; and regards it as “in the highest degree probable that a large portion 
of these strophe.s are either verbally Gotama's, or contain his precepts put into metrical 
form by his disciples.’* Similar views as to the date of the work are expressed by Muller ic 
the introduction to his translation (1870), which I am glad to be able to compare with 
Weber’s before printing the extracts made from the latter, in preparing the present volume. 
See also Lassen, IV. 283. 
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** If like a trumpet when it is broken, thou art not roused [to 
speech], thou art near nirvana : anger is not known in thee [or, 
there i^ no noisy clamor to thee].** 

‘‘The true sage is he who knows his former abodes, who see» 
heaven and hell, who has reached the end of births^ and is perfect 
in wisdom.*’ 

“ He who pays homage to such as have found deliverance^ and 
know no fear, his merit cannot be measured.” 

“They who have given up attachments, and rejoice without 
clinging to any tiling, wliose frailties have been conquered, and who 
are full of light, are free^ even in this world.” 

“He who has deep insight and wisdom, who knows the right 
way and the wrong, he who has attained the highest goal^ him call 
1 a Brahmana.” 

“ He who has given up pleasure and pain, indifferent to both, who 
is without ground {or germ) for new birth, who has overcome all 
worlds, him call I a Brahmana.” 

“ I have conquered all, I know all, in all conditions of life I am 
free from taint ; I have left all, and through destruction of thirst I 
am free : having learned myself, whom shall I teach ? ” 

“ Reflection is the path of immortality : they who reflect do not 
die.” * 

Nirvana is '^the uncreated, the ineffable, the im- 
mortal ; ” " the place of repose and bliss, where embodi- 
ments cease ; ” "the other shore, beyond the power of 
death, where one is thoughtful, guileless, free from 
doubt and from all desires, and content.”** The 


* Dkammapada, w. 184, 23, 204, 285, 203, 372, 134, 423, 195, T96, 89, 403, 418, 353, ai. 

* Ibid., 3.S3, 21S, 21, 374, 114, 36S, 423, 85, 86, 3S4, 414. D’Alwis translates these 
phrases somswhat differently fiom Muller and Weber, in accordance with his belief that 
nirvana is nonentity. The diffeicnce consists in turns of expression, which are more capa- 
ble of negative meaning, yet without really requiring it. For “ immortality ” he substitutes 
non-Uab'lity I0 death, as meaning escape fiora such liability into nothingness; for "place ** he 
reads lot 01 state, as inoie suitable to the metaphorical intention of the Pdli teira. It is not 
very aiiparent how (v. 221) the forsaking of rupa and nhma, “body and soul ” form and 
name), involves the “ distinct denial of a soul,” in any absolute sense. Mr. D'Alwis^s care- 
ful enumeration of foity-six words descriptive of nirvdna is of great value ; but their literal 
meaning, even as he gives it, tails to convince me of the justice of hi$ conciusioe* Here 
are some of them: “To shine;” “ island, whence lot or state, of safety;” “destruction 
of desire;” “freedom from annoy;” “ the dreadless [state] ; ” “ the endless;” “protec- 
tion ; ” “ sleep ; ” “ the patli ; ’* “ the other shore.” To some a negative sense is ascribed 
by what seems to be a materialistic assumption. Thus “ the formless ” is further defined aa 
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Dhammapada is full of exhortations to detachment 
from perishable things, and to the taming of passions 
and selfish desires, as well as to practical goodness, 
in order to attain its joy and peace and liberty. 

It is observable that nirvdna is always coupled with 
the active experiences of virtues, and powers Relations of 
over sense. thet\ord 

“ He who has entered the void (or, who knows the uncreated), 
and has renounced all desires.” 

** He who has attained the end, and who is fearless, having de- 
molished the thorns of existence.” * 

To similar eflect is a passage from the Vinaya, 
which D’Alwis (p. 35) translates thus: — 

‘‘He who has cut off the roots has made himself nonentity, and 
has acquired the nature of freedom from regeneration.” 

The same critic quotes this passage also as proving 
nirvdna to be pure negation : — 

“In nirvdna, of which the mind alone can form a conception, 
which the eye cannot see, which is endless and every way glorious, 
there is neither earth, water, fire, nor air, small nor great, good 
nor evil ; and vijndna (consciousness) is extinguished.” 

It is obvious that extinction and negation are here 
conceived in a sense not inconsistent with invisible spir- 
itual life, real enough to be '' endless and glorious.” 

** that which is invisible to the senses , — a nowntity “not well brouj'ht together” as 
” and “ the unseen ” as “ that which has no example and no existence ; ” a 
synonymy which the authority of the most capable scholar could not incUice us to accept 
Nirvftna is proiitised in this life ; whence Mr. D'Alwis infers that there must have been an 
ipi^ffect form of nirvana. The promise would seem at lea-^t as competent to prove that 
true nirvana was believed to be consistent with life. The use of phra<'es implying a posi. 
live state he explains by the neces.sity of metaphorical language for all definition. But 
unfortunately the metaphors do not even sxiggeU nonentity. Childers also {Notes on 
JO^kammap , Journ, R* A> S ^ 1871) argues that there were two forms of nirvana^ a par* 
^ and a complete ; and that the word is used in both these senses : which may be quite 
trite, yet does not make it probable that the complete form was something diametrically 
OOfitrary, in its very essence, to the incomplete. 

* Ibid., 97, 351. 
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We should naturally expect a greater emphasis on 
Other testi- negative side, a deeper sense of the perish- 
monies. ablcncss of forms, in the beginning of this, 
great protest against them, than when later familiarity 
with the thought should bring in the natural longing 
for positive issues of life, and results of moral en- 
deavor. It is therefore especially significant that 
even in this earliest record of Buddhism we find such 
intense aspiration after reality through whatsoever 
sacrifice of phenomenal existence. Later stages of 
the faith are believed to show ntrvdna still more defi- 
nitely as a positive state. The Lotus of the Good 
Law ” tells of saints who have not only entered it in 
the present life, but reappeared in after ages to listen 
to the preaching of its tidings ; ^ and the legends rep- 
resent the Buddha himself as rejoicing at having 
attained this extinction of desire, and afterwards 
travelling from place to place, needing no other food 
than ^'the fruition of nirvana.” ^ In his youth he says : 
" When I have reached supreme wisdom, I will assem- 
ble all living beings, and show them the fath of ini’- 
mo7'tality ; withdrawing them from the ocean of 
creation, I will establish them in patience, and give 
them the pure eye of the law.” ^ And before his 
death, he promises to reveal to his followers his shin- 
ing form, after having passed from them into final 
beatitude.^ Even centuries afterwards, he is still 
looked to as worker of miracles, and addressed as 
beholder and guide of human affairs. St. Hilaire’s 
explanation, that there are two forms of nirvana, a 
complete and an incomplete, does not meet these 

> Laius, ch. xi. See also the legend of K^yapa. youm* i?. A. S.^ XX. 903. 

* Hardy, Manual^ pp. 179-182. Miiller, Chifs^ 1 . 233. The mearting of theM wSof 
ences, however, does not seem to be very clear. 

> St. Hilaire, p. 11. * LaiuSt ch. x. 
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instances, where the supreme end of sainthood is 
represented as positive and active existence. 

In nirvana” [with the northern Buddhists] , says 
Bastian, is no longer either birth or death : only the 
essence of life remains. Nirvana is nowhere (in no 
special place), only because it is all-embracing and 
all-pervading.”^ "Far from being annihilation, as 
such, it is in fact annihilation of delusion, and therefore 
the real itself.” ^ Baur gives a similar interpretation : 
" Nirvana is the purely immaterial and absolute ; the 
state to which the soul attains, when it has freed 
itself from all relation to material forms.” ^ 

"No one,” says Bigandet, of the Burmese, "openly 
admits in practice that neibban and annihilation are 
synonymous terms : the perfected being is believed to 
retain his individuality, but is merged, as it were, in 
the abstract truth, in which he lives and rests for ever.” 
The same writer, hov^ever, thinks that anniliilation is 
plainly taught in the philosophical works.^ 

Sangermano gives an account of the laws of 
Gotama, drawn up by a Burmese talapoin in 1763, 
in which nirvana is defined as " a state exempt from 
birth, old age, sickness, and death. Nothing can give 
an idea of it; but exemption from these and a perfect 
security are the things in which it consists.” 

"The Siamese,” says Alabaster,^ " always refer to 
nirvana as to something existing. It is a place of 
comfort, where there is no care.” " Lovely is the 
glorious realm of nirvdna^ the jewelled realm of 
happiness.” But the ordinary Siamese do not trouble 


* Reisen in Chinay p. 490. He mentions also works which specify two kinds of nirvana 

* Dii Weltauffassung der Buddhisten (Berlin, 1870), p. 22. 

• Dii Christiiche GnosiSy p. 58. * Bigandet, p. 321. 

• Descrif>i. 0/ the Burm Em/., p. 80. ® Wheel 0/ the Law, p 165. 
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themselves about it ; they believe virtue will be re- 
warded by going to heaven.^ 

Chinese works describe this "condition in which 
is neither birth nor death ” " Nirvana is not like the 

pitcher not yet made, nor like the pitcher's nothingness 
when it is broken : nor like the hair of a tortoise, 
something imaginary. It is nothingness defined as 
absence of something different from itself; of covet- 
ousness, aversion, delusion.”^ The Chinese Budd- 
hists translate nirvana by a word that means absolute 
stillness and rcst.^ The Thibetans all interpret it as 
" emancipation.” ^ 

Gotarna is recorded in the Lalitavistara to have 
learned from a Brahman the way to " the place where 
there are neither ideas nor the absence of ideas ; ” 
and the Brahmanical descriptions of "deliverance” 
deal in similar negations of all possible forms of cog- 
nition. In view of all this, it is but reasonable to 
believe that we have, as the ideal of this Buddhist 
extinction, more or less clearly conceived, a complete 
absorption into freedom, from which all definite form 
was excluded more rigidly than in the Brahmanical, 
as possibility of bondage to death ; a state of abso- 
lute security from renewal of a life subject' to fatal 
changes ; "an escape from the limitations of conscious- 
ness and the illusions of separate existence into that 
ineffable life in the eternal, which to mystic faith in all 
ages waits beyond such death. ^ It is certain that " ex- 
tinction” and "absorption” were left equally undefined 
in Hindu faith, and the distinction between them may 
have consisted in an intenser sense of the facts of 

1 Wheel of the Law, xxxviii. s Real, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures^ p, 174. 

® Neumann, Catechism of the Shamans^ p. 40. * Bumouf, p. 19. 
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sorrow, pain, and death on the part of the Buddhists 
than of the Brahmans ; prompting them to stronger 
emphasis on the negative aspect of deliverance from 
these woes, on the hope that these should be no morc^ 
and at the same time to more earnest philanthropy 
in proclaiming the deliverance to mankind. 

Vfh^tnirvdna^ his divine relief, was, Gotama himself 
does not seem to have attempted to explain.^ How 
was it possible, save in the general way of absolute 
trust in its all-sufficiency, as shown in the sentences 
of the Dhammapada? And all the negations of his 
speculative followers do but serve to point us back to 
some deeper sense of infinite reality which no forms 
could satisfy and no terms define. It is but the old 
inevitable cry of renunciation, and its answering 
prophecy and release. 

Stop the stream valiantly, drive away the desires, O Brahmana ! 
When you have understood the destruction of all that was made, 
you will understand that which was not made.” * 

The steps by which, in later developments of the 
contemplative life, nirvdna was to be attained, Testimony 
indicate that these negations were very far 
from being conceived in an absolute sense. In his 
spiritual progress, the ascetic passes through the four 
dhydnas, or powders of abstraction,” which correspond 
with the gnosis of the Greeks, and may be defined 
somewhat as follows : (i) satisfaction in processes of 
reasoning; (2) withdrawal from these into the peace 
and joy of contemplation ; (3) gradual release from def- 
inite forms of self-consciousness and from limitations of 
memory, through indifiference to them, into the infinite 
illuminating power of the faculties, still accompanied 


* St Hilaire, p. 133. 


Dhammapada^ v. 383. 
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by enjoyment of the soul’s relations to the senses ; 
(4) perfect fulfilment of these energies, with escape 
from all dependence on the senses. — So far, we have 
steps in the " world of forms.” After these follow the 
” formless worlds,” through which the ecstatic con- 
templation of the saint leads him upward, in succes- 
sion ; (i) The infinity of space; (2) of intelligence; 
(3) non-existence; (4) non-existence of ideas, and 
the nothingness even of that fact ; (5) the hindrance ; 
(6) nirvana.”^ Impossible as it is to follow Orien- 
tal reverie through these regions of its flight, it is yet 
certain that the saint passes through " nonentity ” again 
and again, yet is in a state of contemplation still. 
What can the "extinction” be to which such "non- 
existence” can lead? The shadowy word-play can 
prove only that entity and nonentity had no such 
strictness of meaning in this contemplative devotion 
as they have in the analytic mind of the West. 

The endless repetitions and recurrences of numbers 
, ill Buddhist mytholo^v' are not to be taken in 

Meaning of ^ , 

these stages a literal sense: they indicate simplj'” the per- 
of devotion, by whicli the dreamer’s imagi- 

nation is limited, and to which it perpetually returns. 
So these successive stages in the path of liberation, 
ever returning to some new formula of the same 
constant idea of " nonentity,” and again and again 
attempting closer approximation to the statement of it, 
can hardly be supposed to indicate real processes of 
transition, a definite order and series of experiences. 
The}’^ seem to mean that the dreamer’s soul was for 
ever haunted by boundless discontent with all defi- 
nite forms under which life could present itself to 

1 For these stages, see account given in Koeppen, I. 587-592. Bumouf's L^tug^ 814, 
543, S24. St. Hiaire (p 158) omits the fifth stage. 
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minds without practical knowledge of the laws of 
nature, in their dealing with hereditary belief in end- 
less transmigration and "bonds of action.” They 
mean the inevitable, ever-recurring aspiration for 
release from this sad cadence which marred every 
utterance of the past, present, or future. In everyone 
of these stages, in the last as well as the first, in the 
innermost ultimate forms to which the " nothingness ” of 
ideas and of worlds could be traced, there still remained 
the soul itself: contemplation was still the fact of 
facts ; and " deliverance ” was a living hope till it 
became a full fruition. 

But we have other evidence to the same effect. 
The nearly perfect saint, on reachin<j " the ^ 

^ ^ ° Return from 

hindrance,” may be impelled by his own the verge of 
nobler desires — then more than ever active 
and inspired, as it would seem, with the love of life’s 
uses and opportunities — to return into new paths of 
discipline ; and this after passing through so many 
forms of " nonentity ” I Beyond him are other classes 
of saints, some of whom have delivered themselves 
from the " bonds of existence,” and others have 
freed multitudes of their fellow-men. Yet whoever 
has reached the brink of fruition can, if he will, 
forego it for the benefit of mankind, and pass again 
through the sorrowful bondage with his brethren, to 
share with them the sure release. Now these Bod-- 
hisattvas (essential saints), thus able, at their own 
will, did they but choose to exert it, to pass into ex- 
tinction at a step, after all these stages of approximate 
"nonentity,” are found possessed of what qualities? 
"Morality, contemplation, wisdom, patience, com- 
passion, energy ! ” ^ If this is an approach to " ex- 

^ Koeppen, 1 . 424* These are the “ p^amitils,** or six “ transcendent virtues.** 
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tinction,” it is manifest that the word must take quite 
other than its current meaning in our modern speech. 
Does it not refer us rather, once more, to the "beati- 
tude ” of the old Christian mystics, who loved to say, 
" In nothingness is all ” ? 

The intense, unqualified language of 'contemplative 
Intelligence pi^ty, wliicli knows DO shades of degree or 
of thearhat. (l^^gcribes the (advanced saint) as 

one " whose virtues have lifted him above all the 
worlds ; ” as " looking over, at death, into nirvana, 
free from all attachment ; regarding gold and dust as 
alike ; knowing no difference of great and small ; 
turned away from existence, from honor, pleasure, 
gain, yet worshipped and blessed by all divine 
beings.”^ How does he indicate that the " lamp of 
existence and intelligence ” is about to be " extin- 
guished,” after all these preparatory steps to that end? 
By the ebbing away of the last waves of dying 
mind ? The very opposite. He is " acquainted with 
all science, and possessed of perfect insight.” Here 
are his gifts. The science of transformations, or 
occult powers ; the divine eye, beholding all beings 
and worlds at a glance ; the divine ear, hearing all 
sounds in all w^orlds ; knowledge of the thoughts of 
all creatures ; remembrance of all earlier forms of 
existence ; foresight of all future births. ^ And these 
powers are acquired by the combination of " indiffer- 
ence with intense attention ! ” ® All this m-ay be a 
child’s dream of omnipotence, or a glimpse of man’s 
infinite relations, or a hyperbole of man-worship 
which only Oriental habits of thought can explain. 
But it cannot be believed that a path which culminated 
in this could have been believed to lead on^ with one 


1 Hardy, Manttal^ p. 38 ; Koeppen, I. 406. 


s Ibid. 


* Laiu^ 819. 
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ste^ moye^ into the nirvdna of Burnouf and St. 
Hilaire. 

In fine, I must say that Bunsen seems to me to come 
much nearer the satisfactory solution of the ^he inex- 
ideal goal of Buddhist faith, when he calls nir- pressibie 
vana inward 'pcace^'" and even maintains that no 
thought can be farther from it than that of annihilation 
of being, as we should understand this.^ The author 
of the ” Catena of Buddhist Scriptures ” admits that 
"the idea of nirvana as annihilation must be confined 
to one period in the history of tlie system, during 
which scholastic refinement sought to dvjiuc the con^ 
dition of the Infnitc.^^ The schools have certainly 
pursued the negation of forms, qualities, experiences, 
through every path accessible to thouglit; a boundless 
dissatisfaction with their limits, often reaching out 
into mere gratification of the logical faculty in this 
direction by giving it free play to net the worlds 
through and through with its threads and webs of 
denial. Yet no religious mythology has so peopled 
them with swarming life, nor piled them in such 
endless series through infinite space. The earliest 
nirvdna is the " place of the freed soul : ” the latest is 
the "paradise of imagination.” 

It is plain that our language cannot convey to us 
the actual sense of the conception, as it shone in the 
Oriental mind : a divine antidote, compensation, refuge, 
release ; the redemption from those oppressive dreams 
of human destiny, which more energetic and practical 
races have escaped. This, however, is to me quite 
certain. The beatific crowning vision, which lay 
spread before the Buddhist like a waveless sea, was 

1 God in ffUioryt p. 348. A very appreciative view of Buddhism is also given in 
Alger’s Hist. ^ tho Dost 0/ Put. Life (Part II. ch. vi.). 
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positive, not negative. The devotee might liken nir- 
vana to the "blowing out of a lamp,” or insist on its 
vacuity and its pure nullity ever so strongly. His 
very delight in the process of freeing himself from 
recognizing the reality of conceptions which imposed 
the " bonds of action and transmigration ” was itself a 
reality^ and 7'cfillcd every vacuum which he created by 
that process in the very instant of its creation. It is 
but a little way that metaphysical terms can go towards 
fathoming the experience or stating the necessities of 
the spirit. Not " extinction,” not even a dreamless 
"rest,” can define a highest good, that had only to be 
presented to millions to be hailed and accepted. For- 
ever true is it that men do not spend their lives in 
preaching, laboring, proselyting, in love and sacrifice, 
— in behalf of what has no positive substantial being 
for them to lay hold on. Despair of existence and 
longing for torpidity cannot inspire them with the love 
of uses and the ardor to help and deliver mankind. 
That for which they invent a name, to be glorified, 
even as it is elsewhere a praise to glorify the name of 
God, must not be thought "the horrible faith that wor- 
ships nonentity Let us do better justice to a spir- 
itual phase, which modern habits of thought are but 
too likely to misjudge. 

But why this discontent with the conditions of exist- 
Outward cnce, this rejection of all its relations, this 
insistence on misery as universal? It is easy 
negation, to See what made the Hindu conception of life 
a burden. Transmigration, that endless monotone ; 

1 St. Hilaire, Bttddha et sa Relig.^ p. 140. It must appear singular, on this hypothesis, 
that such elaborate com pends as the Prdtunoksha {Ritual 0/ Chinese Buddhists^ 
R» A, S.^ vol. xix.) should not have one word expressive of the blessings of being 
annihilated 
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transmission of moral consequence through an inter- 
minable future, not lighted by the hopes that social 
progress inspires ; caste and superstition, overshadow- 
ing all thought, motive, and labor, dominating this 
life and the future ; the barbarities of law and of sac- 
rifice, cheapening the estimate of life ; absence of 
personal liberty and social opportunity ; no scientific 
comprehension of those benignities of natural law, 
which alleviate the common lot of disease, decay, and 
death ; depressing languors of a tropical climate ; its 
incidents of cheap food and rapidly multiplying popu- 
lation, and the results in enormous rents and interest 
rates, and the lowest possible wages ; crises of famine ; 
extremes of social condition ; the accumulated social 
oppression and misery that weighed upon the life of 
India for centuries, — these surely were adequate out- 
ward motive for the mighty protest of Buddhism against 
the conditions of human existence. It was the in- 
stinctive reaction of the soul against these issues of 
ignorance, inactivity, and wrong ; its unconscious cry 
for science; its appeal to the ideal, the infinite, the 
inconceivable even, for the liberty denied it in every 
attainable form of actual life. It was, further, the 
nemesis of an inveterate contempt for things visible 
and concrete ; the old Brahmanical notion of their 
unreality brought to its ultimate terms ; driving man’s 
ideals of contemplation from a world they had no 
power nor will to use ; pronouncing a world on these 
conditions to be, as a form of cognition^ thoroughly 
null and void ; yet only to reinstate it in a new form ; 
to justify it on another plane ; to make it real as a 
field of uses, through the power of humane sentiment 
and the might of moral purpose.^ The unity of all 

15 
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being, which had before meant the common insignifi- 
cance of each and all, now meant the one appeal that 
came to every heart from a universal sorrow and 
need. What contemplation had to surrender, pity 
saved. 

This reaction from overwhelming social misery to 
Analogies ^ph'it of humanity, to pity, forgiveness, and 
moral consecration, has a counterpart six 
centuries afterwards in the birth of Christianity, and 
its call to brotherhood amidst the political and spiritual 
miseries of the Roman Empire. Other points of rela- 
tion are no less impressive. Both religions had their 
rejection of ”this world,” turning from hopeless con- 
ditions (as they seemed) to an invisible ideal refuge, 
the other shore.” In Christianity the call to forsake 
all and follow the Master grew into an asceticism as 
thorough as tlie Buddhist. As a goal of human 
destiny, nirvana in its utmost supposed negation is 
not tlie saddest conceivable. Annihilation is a bless- 
ing compared with everlasting penalties and pains ; 
and the atheism ” of Buddhism, were it as abso- 
lute as it has been supposed, would be piety com- 
pared with the worship of a God who could inflict 
them. 

As refuge -from the vanities and miseries that in 
all ages have turned so much of human life into 
weariness and utter failure, whirling it away like 
chafl', all great religions have pointed to some form 
of spiritual rest. Nor can I think the nirvdna of 
the compassionate Buddha all unrelated to that in- 
ward calm, that divine release, which the voice of a 
noble w'oman has made so real and so genial for 
all of us : — 
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** O earth so full of dreary noises, 

O men with wailing in your voices, 

O delvfed gold the wallers heap, 

O strife, O curse that o’er it fall I — 

God makes a silence through you all : 

He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Pourna, the son of a freedman, become a disciple 
of Buddha, determines to convert a wild tribe xhe affirma- 
to the law of peace and love. Buddha, having 
suggested to him the perils in this enterprise, and 
finding him prepared to meet them in the spirit of 
absolute self-sacrifice, dismisses him with these words : 
'*It is well, Pourna, thou art worthy of this work. 
Go then ; having delivered thyself, deliver others ; 
having reached the other shore ^ bring others thither; 
arrived at complete nirvdna^ cause others to arrive 
there like thy self 

No dreamless sleep in this ideal of duty ; but per- 
petual return from the brink of fruition to the sacrifice 
and service, whereof none can see the completion; 
constant obedience to the impulse to teach and share 
and save, through worlds on worlds. Wearisome it 
may be to think, even, of this eternal sense of tasks 
unaccomplished, of this endless didactic function, this 
unremitting manipulation of the moral element in all 
mankind ; but it is at least vital and positive, and fills 
immortality with meaning and demand. It gives, I 
think, adequate answer, in its very definition, to the 
judgment of Miiller, that nirvdna^ in Buddha’s mind, 
" if not annihilation, was yet nothing but metaphysical 
selfishness ; a relapse into that being which is nbthing 
but itself.” 2 


> St. Hilaire, p. 97. 


* a//f, &C., L 287. 
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And even dhyanas — which, like the "gnosis” of 
certain Christian heretical sects, claim to be paths for 
the liberation of the soul through interior vision — 
become, in the light of this practical earnestness and 
ardor, enduring gates, not into " nonentity,” but into 
wisdom ; though it be of the Oriental, not of the Saxon 
nor the Hebrew kind. 
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"XT 7E pass from the speculative to the practical 

^ ^ aspect of Buddhism. 

"The Four Supreme Truths are Pain, the Cause 
of Pain, the Extinction of Pain, and the Way The tragedy 
to the Extinction of Pain.”^ To "turn the 
wheel of these four truths ” is the sum of virtue and 
power, of the Buddha’s word and work.^ 

“ Birth is pain ; sickness, sorrow, death, are pain ; union with 
the hated, separation from the loved, not to reach what one desires, 
all that makes perception, is pain ; the passing away of all that is 
born is pain.” * 

Pain the very substance of life ! Absolute renun- 
ciation of attachment {ufdddna) to forms of exist- 
ence, the only path of release ! Release itself 
definable by no definite form of human joy ! Was 
not the salvation sadder than the doom from which 
it freed? Had not this Hindu dream-work ended 
logically in practical despair? It has seemed so to 
most observation from Christian points of view. But 
let us look further. 

* Burnouf, p. 629. 

* This phrase was probably used in contrast to the “ wheel of transmigration^ whose 
endless revolution of births the counter-movement of the law of Buddha should arrest 
Leon Feer in Jourtto Asiat, for 1870, p. 438. 

* Ibid. (p. 367), from Dkarmasakra$utras. So Wuttke, II. 537. 
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Buddhism has well been called the most tragical 
of human faiths. It accepted the brooding sense of 
change and death, into which science and social en- 
ergy had not 3*et entered, to give foothold for ideals 
of progress. It would not evade the facts. Is the 
world then nought? Is ’'the body like foam ; sense a 
bubble ; consciousness a circle on a stream ; action 
the shadow that falls on it; knowledge the play of 
illusions’’? Let us accept the consequences of that 
truth, though all the old landmarks of faith be swept 
away, and the gods above, with their heavens, turn to 
mortalities like the rest. Transmigration shall go to 
the tests of moral order, and end in a truth deeper 
than itself. That test at least shall abide, though the 
interests of personality disappear, and not a chink be 
left open for freedom. If there is no smile in the uni- 
verse, let us make the most of the frown, nor fear but 
good ending shall come of that; nay, turn the frown 
itself into a dream, and so overcome the world. 

This is tragedy ; and it is heroism also, which is 
an essential part of tragedy. Out of an unfathomable 
loss, an absolute renunciation, to win not stoical resig- 
nation on\y, but a purpose that should fill life with 
present good, and so disprove the premise of despair ! 

“ Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate us : let us 
dwell free from hatred among men who hate.^’ 

“ Let us live happily, free from greed among the greedy.” 

‘‘Let us live happily, though we call nothing our own. We 
shall be like the bright gods, feeding on happiness,” 

“He who has given up both victory and defeat, — he, the con- 
tented, is happy.” 

“ He who applies himself to the doctrine of Buddha brightens 
this world, like the moon when free from clouds.” * 


* Dhammap.^ w. 197-201, 38a. 
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But life meant more than happiness. It was not 
enough for the Buddhist to emancipate himself from 
pain. The universal doom of sorrow must touch his 
heart with a sympathy as universal. He could not 
rest till he had taught the whole world the secret of 
reconciliation with destiny. Suffering, in that early 
day also, led out into a gospel of universal love. 
And so the substance of what seemed lost — of per- 
sonality, of freedom, of faith — was, in one sense at 
least, saved. 

For the Buddha came, as all Buddhas had come, 
''to save the human race” from its miseries ; xheRospei 
and Buddhahood itself lay open to every one. 

Gotama, it is constantly affirmed, knew but one human 
nature, and all men as brothers. 

^ “ My law is a law of mercy for all.” * 

“ Proclaim it freely to all men ; it shall cleanse good and evil, 
rich and poor alike ; it is large as the spaces of heaven, that ex- 
clude none.” * 

“Whoever loves will feel the longing to save not himself 
alone, but all others. Let him say to himself : When others are 
learning the truth, I will rejoice at it, as if it were myself. When 
others are without it, I will mourn the loss as my own. We shall 
do much, if we deliver many ; but more, if we cause them to deliver 
others, and so on without end. So shall the healing word embrace 
the world, and all who are sunk in the ocean of misery be saved.” ^ 

All ; for the Buddhist scriptures teach that even 
in the hells there are " heavens of refuge ” for souls 
that are expiating their sins, in which they are pre- 
served from catastrophes that befall the world as a 
whole, at the end of a kalpa-period. There is ever a 
Brahm^ in the universe, even though a Buddha be not 
living in the kalpa ; and " he protects his abode.” ^ 

* Bumouf, pp. 198, 205-21 1. * Koeppen, p. 130, from Thibetan collection. 

• Ttt$ig- 4 u-‘ueH in VlTuttke, II. 563. * Mak^wnsa (Upham), note to ch. xix. 
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Gotama compares himself to "a father, who rescues 
his children from a burning house ; ’’ to '' a guide who 
leads a caravan to fortunate lands ; ” to " a physician 
who cures the blind with herbs brought from the holy 
Himalayas ; ” to " the friendly cloud, that brings rain 
to thirsty plants.” ^ 

It was pure democracy.^ The veil of the Hindu 
Religious temple was rent. Eternal principles brought 
democracy, class privilege to judgment; and the unity of 
an idea swept the field clear of all exclusive claims. 
Gotama took his disciples from the lowest, as readily 
as from the higln st class. This prince came dowm 
from his throne, and walked with poor and outcast 
people ; joined the hands which caste forbade to touch 
each other ; reached out his own to the pariah, who 
forthwith arose out of the dust, the equal of kings. 
Did not Sudra and Brahman stand under one destiny, 
one law of right and wrong, one reward and one 
penalty? For all one path of duty, — "to live poor 
and pure.” 

** Look closely, and you shall see no difference between the body 
of a prince and the body of a slave. What is essential is that 
which may dwell in the most miserable frame, and which the wisest 
have saluted and honored. The Brahman like the Chandala is 
born of woman : where see you the difference, that one should be 
noble and the other vile ? ” ^ 

Moral distinctions effaced all others. All tests 
merged in the test of character : all words found 
honor or shame in this ordeal alone.'^ 

“ The talk of ‘ high and low castes,’ of * the pure Brahmans, 
the only sons of Brahm^,’ is nothing but sound : the four castes 
are equal.” * 

* Lotus of the GooifLaw^ ch. iii, v. vii. * Lassen, II. 440. 

• Burnouf, p, 209, 376. * See Dkammap*^ ch. xix. 

9 Sutras, quoted in Hardy’s Manual, pp 80, 81. 
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It has been said that it is better to give alms to a Brahman 
than to a man of mean birth. But Gotama denies this, saying, 

* As the husbandman sows in wet weather on the hills, and in dry 
weather in the valleys, and at all times in the ground that can be 
at all times watered, so the man who would be blessed in botli 
worlds will give alms to all ; nor do birth and eminence make the 
right to be honored.” ' 

“He is vasala [a low person], who cherishes hatred, torments 
living beings, steals or kills or commits impurity ; who does not 
pay his debts, maltreats aged parents, or fails to support them ; 
who gives evil counsel, hides truth, does not return hospitality nor 
render it, exalts himself and debases others, ignores their virtues, 
is impatient of their success. Not by birth, but by conduct, is one 
a vasala,^^ 

“ A chandala, by his virtues, was born in a Brahma world ; but 
the Brahman who is vicious is in shame now, and suffers hereafter ; 
and his caste shall not release him.”-* 

“ Ananda, one of the earliest disciples [and a very noble char- 
acter], sitting once beside a well, asked a drink of water from a 
Cliand^la woman, who was drawing from the well. She answered, 

* How dost thou ask water of me, an outcast, wlio may not touch 
thee without offence ?’ Ananda answered : ‘ My sister, I ask not 
of thy caste : I ask thee water to drink.’ And Buddha took her 
among his disciples.”* 

The equality of the sexes in Buddhi‘^m^ is ascribed 
to the influence of Ananda over his master, who is 
said to have conceded to women the right to enter 
the religious profession in the twenty-fifth year of his 
teaching.® But it is not easy to see how, upon his 
principles, he could have opposed it in the first. No 
distinction of sex more than of castes could have been 
valid, for such a gospel.® The following legend is 
from the Singhalese Sutras : — 

' Hardy, p. 80. 

* Sutra, quoted by D’Alwis, pp. 123-125. * Bumouf, p. 205. 

* With the one exception of the Buddhaship itself, which is a privilege of males. 
Christianity, too, allows pure Christhood only to a man. Hardy’s Manual^ p. 104. 

* Bumouf, p. 278 ; Koeppen, I 104. 

* Franck, Etu les Oru ntales^ p. 39. 
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“ The wives of five hundred princes, whose husbands had 
become disciples, desired to follow their example ; and the mother 
of Buddha requested of him their admission. It was clearly seen 
by him that former Buddhas had admitted women ; but he feared 
it would ^ive occcasion for speaking against his institutions [so his 
disciples interpreted him], and did not at once accede to the request. 
Then Prajapati (his mother) said to them : ‘ Children, Buddha has 
thrice refused to “admit us to profession : let us take it on our- 
selves, and then go to him ; and he cannot but receive us.* So 
they cut oft' tlieir hair, put on the proper robe, and taking earthen 
bowls journeyed with painful feet to Buddha. And Ananda, seeing 
them, was filled with sorrow, and again brought their petition to 
Buddha, who said • ‘ Are the Buddhas born only for the benefit of 
men Have not Wisaklia, and many others, entered the paths ? 
The entrance is open for women as well as for men.’ ” * 

In , the Lotus,” the Buddha appears on his holy 
mourftain, surrounded by multitudes of deities and 
di^sciplcs ; and among them are six thousand female 
saints. In the legends generally, he admits men 
and women alike to the bliss of nirvana.^ Although, 
in one or two of these, a female becomes a male in 
order to obtain sainthood, such individual case must 
not be taken as representing the Buddhist idea of 
equality.^ 

There are rules in the Sutras commanding kindness 
to servants, and even the emancipation of slaves after 
they shall have labored a given time.** The Maha- 
vansa describes a damsel of supernatural beauty, who, 
though born of the lowest grade of outcasts, was 
^pved and espoused by a prince, and who had acquired 
her charms by such good works as sweeping and 
cleaning the floor at the foot of a banyan, for the sake 
of worship.^ 


* Hardy's Manual p. 3*0. * Ibid., 314; Lotus^ ch. xi, 

* See Bastian, Reisen in China^ &c., p. 586. Beal’s Buddhist PilgrimSi ch. xvii. 

* Hardy, 482. * Mah&v.t ch. xxxiii. 
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What possibility of exclusive distinctions in a creed 
which affirms that the most degraded person may one 
day become ruler of the highest heavens ; that the 
loftiest king may sink below the least of his subjects ; 
and that more than thirty saints have transmitted the 
true doctrine from the time of the Buddha, belonging 
indifferently to all the castes? 

Like other religious reformers, Gotama appealed to 
the poor, both from sympathy and tenderness and as 
finding them more open to his word. 

Hard it is for a rich man to know the way, easy for a poor one.” 

“ A poor man filled his scrip with a handful of flowers ; but the 
rich poured in thousands of bushels in vain.” 

“ Of all the lamps lighted in his honor, one only, brought by a 
poor woman, lasted through the night.” * 

It would appear from the study of the earliest 
Buddhist writings, that, while the philosophical teach- 
ings of the school were delivered, as we should sup- 
pose them likely to be, in the sacred language of the 
Brahmans, whenever specially addressed to them, — 
the people were taught the moral and spiritual sub- 
stance of the faith of the reformers in their own 
different dialects, and in a thoroughly popular style.^ 
And we may be sure that this gospel had its pente- 
costal gift of tongues for all the waiting tribes of 
northern India. This assumption of the people’s 
cause, this direct appeal to their mind and heart, 
which constitutes an essential part of the prophet’s” 
inspiration in all religions, was probably the main 
element of Gotama’s personal work. Fifteen hun- 
dred years afterwards Dante wrote his great poem, — 

‘ Koeppen, 131. 

* Liassen, II. 492 ; Duncker, II. 194; Weber’s yorUsungeth 258; Muir, Texi$y 

II. 
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wherein day broke on the ecclesiastical slavery of the 
Middle Ages, as it rose in Gotama’s gospel on that of 
the East, — in the people’s own Italian, not in the 
learned tongue. The preachers whom Buddha sent 
out to lay open a long sealed life and hope to the 
people, and to rebuke the indolence and exclusiveness 
of the clergy, remind us of Wiclif’s itinerant ” poor 
priests,” sent out for a like purpose in England when 
two thousand years had gone by. And this was the 
burden of their prophecy : — 

“Forsake all evil, bring forth good, master thy own thought: 
such is Buddha’s path to end all pain.” * 

There is an old ballad literature of Buddhism, called 
the gdthds ^ — fragments of which appear through- 
out the great Sutras of the faith. They are in an 
obsolete language of mixed dialects, and are believed 
to be the production of ancient bards, probably suc- 
cessors of Buddha, who went about singing the new 
gospel in these simple strains, which must have come 
from the heart of the people and gone straightway to 
it. They are always quoted with great respect, in 
later writings.*^ So natural and so genial the impulse 
of Buddhism that it flowed at once into song ; and in 
the earlier^vorks, like the Lotus and the Lalitavistara, 
the doctrine first stated in prose is always repeated in 
poetic form. 

It was an impulse to convert the whole world to a 
universal philosophy and a faith that should bring de- 
love liverance from the woes of life. The Lotus 
says : " it is much less criminal to do injury to a Budd- 
ha for ages, than to say an unkind word to a simple 

> Koeppen, I. p. 224; Dhamma^adat cb. xiv. 

* See Muir, II. 125. 
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teacher who is instructing any one in the law.” 
There is no parallel to this missionary zeal, this bound- 
less pity and love, but in Christianity ; nor yet in 
Christianity in its earliest form ; but only when Paul’s 
protest of ethnic sympathy broke down the wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, bond and free. In Buddha 
was neither Chinese nor Mongol nor Hindu ; neither 
Brahnjian nor Chandala, prince nor slave. What 
injrffetice we shall do to this immense purpose which 
swept over all Eastern Asia, if we imagine it was 
only a gospel of self-annihilation and miserable de- 
spair, after all, that these apostles had to ofler ! Do not 
tell us that mere love of self-destruction, or despair 
of life, will make men take the whole world into their 
hearts, and forsake the meditations in which they place 
their own salvation, to share their truth with all other 
men, A similar ardor has been held to be sufficient 
evidence to prove that the early Christians were sus- 
tained by a glorious hope. The Brahmans charge 
Buddha with saying, '' Let all the sins ever committed 
fall on me, that the world may be saved.” ^ 

** As a mother, so long as she lives, watches over her child, her 
only child, so among all beings let boundless good-will prevail. If 
a man be of this mind, as long as he is awake, whether standing or 
walking, or sitting or lying, there comes to pass the saying : ‘ This 
place is the abode of holiness.* ” ’ 

The four virtuous inclinations, according to the 
Siamese Buddhists, are: (i) seeking for others tht? 
happiness one desires for himself ; (2) compassionate 
interest in all creatures ; (3) love for, and pleasure 
in, all beings ; (4) impartiality.® 

^ KumArila^ quoted by Miiller, Lit , p. 8o. 

* Kuddaka^athay in youm. R. A. S. (1868) 

* Alabaster*s ff'Jkeeiqf the Lawy p. 198. > 
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Buddhism and Christianity originated in ages of 
despondency, when men, having few recognized civil 
and political interests, turned naturally to personal 
sympathy with each other, and the desire of render- 
ing moral and spiritual help. In both cases, such 
circumstances tended to produce contempt for the 
outward world, and a certain subjection to the darker 
side of life ; an eye to destructive, or saddening des- 
tinies : — for the one religion centering in a sense of 
transiency in every form of being ; for the other, in 
a sense of moral evil, of ''sin” at the root of every 
soul. The history of these two great gospels of love 
has, of course, revealed the effect of such excessive 
forms of discouragement, on the quality of spiritual 
methods and promises of deliverance. 

That the Buddhists preached sad tidings instead 
of glad ones, universal pain and utter self-abnegation, 
must not cover the fact that they preached liberty and 
humanity : we must, on the contrary, derive from this 
latter fact some happier interpretation of what seems 
enfeebling and even heart-crushing in their theory 
of life. 

If this belief was indeed so hopeless, then it is only 
the more creditable to human nature that the sympa- 
thies should not have been paralyzed by it, but softened 
and expanded with tenderest pity. Let Christendom 
ask itself what would be likely to become of those af- 
fections which it claims to have unfolded and set free, 
but which its religious education makes so largely 
dependent on faith in a future heaven, if its confessors 
should be compelled to accept what they hold to be the 
nirvdna of Buddhist hope in place of these agreeable 
expectations. Yet nirvana has given to millions of 
those heathen souls a peace which " heaven ” fails to 
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supply for millions of these Christian ones. The less 
it promises of happiness, the more it throws love back 
on its own nobility for support. If ”cold speculation,” 
"lifeless negation,” atheism,” "nihilism,” can stir 
such vital warmth as Buddhism can sliow, is it not a 
stronger evidence of the upward pressure of the soul, 
than for faith in a personal Father, who watches over 
all his children, to stir much more? " I do not hesi- 
tate,” says Burnouf, " to translate the Buddhist mditri 
by the term 'universal love.^”^ 

Yes ; we will call it tragedy, and of no mean sort. 
I know of nothing in the history of religion , 

® ./ o Inspires re- 

more pathetic ; yet there are few things that spect for 
should suggest such respect for the soul. This 
darkness of a dreamer’s thought of change and death, 
what a pall it spread over life ! " Once,” says the 

legend, "Buddha smiled, and the beam of that smile 
irradiated the universe ; but instantly came forth a voice 
saying, It is vain, it cannot stay.” Religion indeed 
has not been wont to recognize pleasure as compatible 
with sainthood ; and yet the smile is even further from 
the Buddha than from the Christ. But in this shadow 
of contemplation what unquenchable light shines ! 

"Than Buddha,” says even St. Hilaire, who believes 
it possible to construct his biography histori- 
cally, and has attempted to do so, "there is, ofoppo- 
with the sole exception of the Christ, no purer 
nor more touching figure among the founders of re- 
ligions. His life is without blemish : he is the finished 
model of the heroism, the self-renunciation, the love, 
the sweetness he commands.” ^ Abel Remusat grants 
that to call Buddhism the Christianity of the East is to 
give, on the whole, a good idea of the importance of 

* Le Bouddtia^ Inirod,^ p. v. 

16 


I.otus^ p. 30a 
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the services rendered by this form of religion to man- 
kind.^ Cunningham, who loosely styles it "an im- 
posture,” yet defines it as "an enthusiasm and a 
benevolence ” [strange qualities for imposture] ; and 
describes its "peaceful progress, illuminated b}' the 
cheerful faces of the sick, the crippled, and the poor, 
in monastic hospitals, and by the smiles of travellers 
reposing in Dharmasalas by the waj'sides.”^ "The 
Buddhists,” says Wuttke, "are the only heathen peo- 
ple who have conceived of peacefully converting all 
mankind to one belief: theirs alone in heathen history 
is a religion, not of one people, but of humanity.”® 
"The only heatlien people ; ” yet, as he allows, appar- 
ently without noticing what the fact involves, a people 
far outnumbering any other body of heathen ; and, 
he might have added, rivalling Ch\ristianity in the 
count of its disciples and its sects. 

This love of all beings, which Buddhism, like 
Its active Christianity, declares to be the sum of its mo- 
eiements. tivcs, is not the mere dreamy passive sentiment 
its aim at detachment from the world and life would, 
for our modes of thought, imply. It has been said 
to " reach beyond Christianity,” at least theoretically, 
"since it embraces not men only, but all the creat- 
ures.”^ Its earliest commands, the first lesson to the 
convert, were indeed prohibitions only ; not to kill, 
nor steal, nor commit unchaste actions, nor He, nor be 
drunken. But these were initiatory to more positive 
duty. Its six cardinal virtues (paramit&s) are com- 
passion, morality, patience, energy, contemplation, 
wisdom.^ And its moral disciplines were as positive 
as possible. 

* MHtinges Posihuttusy p. 237. • Bhilsa Topety p. 54* 

B GtschtcfUe d. IJetdenthums^ II. 563. * Koeppen, 1 . 313. * llMd., 450. 
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** Never is wrath stilled by wrath, only by reconciliation : this is 
an everlasting law.” 

“ Overcome evil with good, the avaricious with generosity, the 
false with truth.” 

“ Thoughtful heed is the way of immortality : jndolence of 
death.” 

“Attack vigorously what is to be done : a careless pilgrim only 
scatters the dust of his passions more widely.” 

“ As the plant sheds its withered flowers, so men should shed 
passions and hates.” 

“ One day of endeavor is better than a hundred years of sloth.” 

“Thy self is its own defence, its own refuge; it atones for, its 
own sins ; none can purify another.” 

“Watch thyself with all diligence, and hold thyself in as the 
spirited steed is held by its owner.” 

“ Welbmakers lead the water ; fletchers bend the arrow ; carpen- 
ters break the wood ; and the wise fashion themselves.” 

“Master thyself: so mayest thou teach others, and easily tame 
them, after having tamed thyself ; for self is hardest to tame.” 

“Never forget thy own duty for the sake of another's, however 
great.” 

“Give, if thou art asked, from the little thou hast, and thou shalt 
go near the gods.” 

“ Haste to do good : the slothful in virtue learns to love evil.” 

“ Rouse thyself: be not idle. Follow the law of virtue.” 

“ Think not lightly of evil ; drop by drop the jar is filled : think 
not lightly of good ; the wise is filled with purity, gathering it drop 
by drop.” * 

These are sentences from one of the oldest of 
the sacred books of Buddhism, the Dhamma-The Dham- 
pada. Its earnest dealing with life and duty *«‘^pada. 
may be noted in the titles of some of its chapters : 
^'Reflection;” "the Fool;” "the Wise;” "Evil;” 

" Punishment ; ” "Old Age ; ” " Self; ” " The World ; ” 
the Awakened ; ” " Pleasure ; ” " Anger ; ” " Impu- 
rity ; ” " the Downward Course ; ” " Thirst ; ” " the 


» Dhammapada ^ w. s, 223, 21, 313. it2, 377, 165, 379-380, i45» »57-iS9. »66, 224, 116, 

t68, lai. 
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Wa3^” .It rouses the moral sense to note the essential 
qualities and consequences of conduct. It tells those 
who are inclined to detraction that, "while they look 
after the faults of others, their own are growing ; ” that 
"body, tongue, and mind must be controlled.” It tells 
the slayer, the liar, the drunkard, the thief, the man 
who covets his neighbor’s wife, that they "pull up 
their own life by the root.” It reminds the thoughtless 
that "his sin will come back upon him, like fine dust 
thrown against the wind ; that the universe has no 
place where it will not find him out.” It warns the 
self-indulgent that "what is good and wholesome for 
the life is hard to win ; ” that "the body and the royal 
chariot alike decays but the virtue of the righteous, 
which makes us to know what is good, never grows 
old.” 

“ Mean is tlie scent of sandal-wood : best to the gods is the 
fragrance that rises from the good.^^ * 

This "way of release” is indeed in detachment of 
the soul from all finite relations. The burden of its 
teaching is : — whoso loveth father or mother more 
than me, and leaveth not all desires to follow me, is 
not worthy of me. In its repulsion of the pleasures 
of sense, It goes so far as to say, "Love nothing, if' 
thou wouldst be free from bonds.” ^ Yet it can speak 
tenderly of human relations when it would enforce the 
immortality of virtue. 

As friends and kindred hail the long absent at his return in 
health, so when the just man goes from this world to another, hia 
good deeds receive him, as friend greets friend.”* 


* Dhammapadn^ 253, 246-7, 125-7. *63, 151, 56. 

* Ibid., an. * Ibid., 219, aao. 
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Nor in the humanities which it inculcates does 
Buddhism fail to recognize either the full de- Buddhist 
mands of all human ties, whether of kindred- 
ship or sympathy, or the delight that comes with their 
service. 

‘‘As the bee, without destroying the color or perfume of the 
flower, gathers the sweetness with his mouth and wings, so the 
riches of the true friend gradually accumulate; and the increase is 
constant, like the growth of the hillock which the white ant steadily 
builds.” 

“The wise man searches for the friend thus gifted, as the child 
seeks its mother.” ^ 

The domestic virtues are far from being disparaged 
in Buddhist writings, or in the practice of domes- 
Buddhist communities. On the contrary, they virtues, 
are strictly enjoined and enforced. Notwithstanding 
the sanctity of celibacy in his law, the great impor- 
tance believed to have been ascribed by (jotama to 
filial sentiment, and indeed to every domestic dutv, 
has been of great service in maintaining the moral 
inviolability of the family. He refused to receive into 
the ministry those who had not the consent of their 
parents.® The legends record his tenderness to his 
mother’s memory; and his visit to the heaven where 
she dwelt, to teach her the "law of salvation;” and 
his declarations, that, "next to that law, the father and 
mother are, for a son, deity itself,” — tluit "it is better 
for him to honor them than the gods of iu^aven and 
earth,” — and that, "if he should carry them on his 
shoulders for * a hundred years, he could not repay 
them for their care.”^ Buddhism discourages polyg- 
amy : so that throughout its dominions this custom 

' Hardy, p. 484. 

* Bennett’s Life of Gandama^ from the Burmese (Am. Or. Journ , III.). 

• Koeppen, I. 473; St. Hilaire, p. 93. 
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is exceptional, endured rather than allowed, even in 
the rich and powerful ; and in Ceylon, Siam, and else- 
where, monogamy only is legal. ^ 

It makes the wife the companion of the husband, 
assigning her a freedom unknown to other Oriental re- 
ligions, and she shares his public and private activity.^ 
There is significance in the legend already mentioned, 
that Gopa, the wife of (Jotama, renounced the use of 
the veil as soon as married, on the ground that it was 
unworthy of a woman, who knew her modesty and 
virtue to be open to the gods, to hide her face from the 
world. ” Women in Burmah have the custody of 
their husbands’ cash, and do the chief part of all 
buying and selling ; and their intercourse with foreign- 
ers as well as countrymen is open and unrestricted. 
Private schools for girls arc not uncommon, and no 
obstacle is placed in the way of female education. 
Females of the higher classes do not contemn in- 
dustry, nor affect the listlessness of some Orientals.”^ 
In Siam, men of all ranks are greatly aided by the 
energy of their wives, especially in public affairs. 
Women retail goods and make trading voyages on 
their own account, and are as free in their movements 
as men.^ 

The polyandry of the Thibetan tribes is not a Budd- 
hist institution : it is ascribed to the poverty of the 
steppes, which renders it difficult for one man to sup- 
port a family ; to the necessity of protection to the wife 
during the long absence of the husband on trading 
journeys, and to the inferiority of females to males in 
point of numbers.® 

* See authorities in Koej^iien, I. 474. * St. Hilaire, Le Bouddha^ p. 9. 

* Malconi's Tra 7 >els tn Bur man Empire: Notes, ch. in. 

* yournal of Indian Archipelago 

^ Lloyd’s Himalayas^ Koeppen, 476. 
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No teacher ever accorded a higher place to modesty 
and to chastity than Gotama. His monks, in the Modesty 
extravagance of ascetic discipline, were even andchasuty. 
forbidden to look upon a woman, and, if they spoke 
to one, were to say inwardly, *Hn a corrupt world, I 
ought to be a lotus without spot.” The Dhammapada 
declares that ''so long as the love of man towards 
woman is not destroyed, so long is his mind in bond- 
age.” Yet, by a turn not uncommon in this Oriental 
preaching of superlatives and absolutes, these same 
monks are bidden to "treat older women as their 
mothers, those but a little older than themselves as 
elder sisters, and those a little younger as their younger 
sisters.” 

The excessive care with which the relations of the 
sexes were guarded was indeed a part of the moral 
reaction of Buddhism on a social condition, the char- 
acter of which may be inferred from the habit of the 
Brahmanical ascetics to go naked. Against this cus- 
tom, Gotama protested with special energy. Ilis 
mendicants must be clothed, however starved or desti- 
tute ; and there are legends of very early date expres- 
sive of his indignation at the opposite custom.* There 
is a tone of satire in the language of the Dhammapada 
on these uncivilized ways of attaining sainthood. " Not 
nakedness, nor dirt, nor fasting, nor lying on the 
ground, nor rubbing with dust, nor sitting in one 
posture, can purify a mortal who has not overcome 
his desires.”^ In an old Buddhist legend, a damsel, 
seeing some of these offensive ascetics, cries out, "O 
mother ! if these are saints, what must sinners be 
like?” 


> Buraou^ p. 31a. 


* Dkamtitapaday v. 141. 
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Its admission of women into the religious life ^ en- 
abled Buddhism to enforce these better ideas of social 
decency. It may here be observed that the very 
earliest notices we have of Buddhism — those of Me- 
gasihenes, and Clement of Alexandria — mention the 
devotees and pliilosophers of this faith as consisting 
of women as well as men.*'^ 

The Buddhist idea of friendship is thus given in 
Friendship. Singhalese Sutras : — 

“ The true friend is he who is faithful in prosperity and adversity, 
a friend who brings liis sympathy. He prevents you from doing 
wrong, urges you to do well ; tells you what you did not know, and 
teai lies you to enter tlie true paths; defends you when he hears 
you disparaged*; saves you from low habits; soothes your fears; 
divides his substance with you.^’-* 

“ When any one tells what he heard here or there, to put friends 
at enmity or sow dissension, or by insinuation leads friends to ques- 
tion cacli other's sincerity, it is slander, and will be punished in 
future births.” ^ 

As in Stoicism, so here, personal independence is 
made to teach the liner uses of companionship, and 
the real substance of mutual help. 

“ If a traveller does not meet with one who is his better or his 
equal, who is wise and sober, let him walk alone, like a lonely ele- 
phant, like a king.” 

“If one wise man be associated with another, he will at once 
perceive the truth, as the tongue a taste.” 

“He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and tranquillity is 
free from fear. Trust is the best of relatives. [Yet] if he find a 
prudent companion, he may walk with him, overcoming all dangers.” 

“Friends are pleasant; pleasant is mutual enjoyment; a good 
work is pleasant in the hour of death ; pleasant the state of a 
father, pleasant the state of a mother,” 


> See Hardy, Manual^ 39, jii* 
* Hardy, Manual^ p. 4S4. 


* Kruse's Jndiens AUg GeschkkU, p. ia4. 

* Ibid., p. 471. 
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“ If you see a wise man who shows what is to be avoided, and 
who administers reproofs, follow that wise man.” 

“ Have for friends the best of men, — men of pure life, who are 
not slothful.” * 

Gotama in the legends is perpetually serving others, 
in every kind of emergency ; not the least Buddhas 
frequent form of his service being the recon- 
ciliation of enemies, in accordance with the precept 
ascribed to him from the beginning, Hatred does 
not cease by hatred at any lime : hatred ceases by 
love.”^ He is indeed believed to have voluntarily 
endured infinite trials, through numberless ages and 
births, that he might deliver mankind ; foregoing the 
right to enter nirvana, and casting himself again and 
again into the stream of human life and destiny, for 
this purpose alone, — of teaching the one way of de- 
liverance from pain into freedom.^ 

“This way was preached by me, when I had understood the 
removal of the thorns.” 

“And you yourself must make effort. The Buddhas arc but 
preachers. It is the thoughtful that are freed from the bondage of 
Mara (the tempter).” * 

This persistent moral energy is the ideal held before 
the Buddhist devotee. Positive helpfulness, through 
real sacrifice and lowly service, is the core of the 
doctrine. 

“ One does not belong to himself ; how much less do his sons 
and wealth belong to him ! ” 

“The good delights in this world and the next ; he delights in 
his own work ; happy when he thinks of that which he does ; 
happier still when going on the good path.” 


> Dhammap , 61, 329, 65, 204, 205, 331. 33*1 76. 781 37S. 

* Ibid., 5. See Hardy, passim ; Buddhaghosha’s Parables, &c. 

• Hardy, Manual^ j). yS. • Dhtimniap , 275, 276. 
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“ Like a well-trained steed, touched by the whip, be active ; and 
by faith, virtue, energy, meditation, and discernment, you will over- 
come, perfected in knowledge and in conduct.’^ * 

It has been thought that earlier Buddhism shows no 
traces of a definite belief in future places of punish- 
ment for the wicked ; that this dogma grew up with 
the growth of a hierarchy .^ If such was the fact, it 
must have been so for the reason that the first apostles 
of this faith were loo much absorbed in the zeal of 
pity to find room for prophesying wrath. But, while 
even the later forms of Buddhism do not assert the 
dogma of eternal punishment,^ the opinion just stated 
is hardly confirmed by the documents of the earlier 
time which are within our reach. Buddhism found 
the transmigration-hells in full currency, in Brahmani- 
cal faith. The Dhammapada consigns the wicked 
thither after death with great directness of speech.^ 
Yet, in all description of moral penalty, it refers the 
evil-doer to the essential quality and present effects of 
vice, not to an arbitrary punishment in the future. 

“ 7'he evil-doer burns by his own deeds, as if burnt by fire.** 

“ All that we arc is the result of what we have thought ; it is 
founded on our thoughts, made up of our thoughts. If a man 
speaks or acts with evil thought, pain follows, as the wheel the foot 
of him who dr^ws the carriage.’^ 

“ Him who lives seeking pleasure and uncontrolled, the tempter 
will overcome, as the wind throws down a w'eak tree.’* 

“ The evil-doer mourns when he sees the evil of his own work. 
He suffers when he thinks of the evil he has done : he suffers more 
when going on the evil path.” 

“ Thoughtlessness is the path of death. They who are thought- 
less are dead already. An evil deed follows the fool, smouldering 
like fire covered by ashes.** 


' Dhamtnnp.* 62, 16, 18, X44. • Koeppen, I. 239, 

^ Bastian, WeUauff* d» p. x8; Miiller’s Dhamma^^y p. xctv. 

* Ibid., V 140. 
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“It crushes the wicked, as a diamond breaks a stone : it brings 
him down, as a creeper the tree it surrounds.” * 

“ The wrong-doer, thinking on his conduct, is constantly in fear. 
Even crimes committed long ago trouble him ; as the shadow of a 
great rock reaches far into the distance at the setting of the sun.” * 

The extravagant strain in which the Master’s self- 
sacrifice and humanity are described in later exagger- 
mythology must weaken the practical influence 
of the moral law on the lives of his followers ; just as 
those elements in the New Testament representation of 
Jesus, which take him outside human experience and 
sympathy, have issued in much sentimental worship 
of a far-off preternatural ideal, in place of respect for 
the real laws of human character. Yet it is to be 
remembered that for Buddhism this exaggerated tone 
is not, as it is for Western civilization, out of keeping 
with ordinary, habitual thought, with common sense 
and real intercourse; and therefore creates no re- 
action of indifference, irresponsibility, skepticism, or 
contempt. 

The Dhammapada emphasizes moral personality as 
strongly as Stoicism or Platonism ; insisting 
on its independence and self-sustainment, on 
its authority as source of all other values, and on the 
bliss of its inward life. 

“All that we are is the issue of our thought.” 

“ Poison affects not one who has no wound ; nor is there evil for 
one who does no evil.” 

“ Not even a god, not Mira, nor Brahma, could change into defeat 
the victory of a man over himself.” 

“ Self is the lord of self : who else could be the lord ? ” 

“ Let no one forget his own duty for the sake of another’s.” 

“ Better than ruling the world, better than going to heaven, than 
lordship over all, is the reward of the first step in virtue.” 

* Dhammap , w. 136, t, 7, 15, 17, ai, 71, 123, 161, 162. 

* Singhalese SutrOt Hardy, 485. 
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“ The fields are damaged by weeds, and man by wishing.’^ 

“ From greed comes grief, from greed comes fear.” 

“As a rock is not shaken by the wind, so the wise falter not in 
praise or blame : they are serene like a deep lake.” 

“The just man, who speaks truly, and does his own work, the 
world will love,” 

“The gift of the law excels all other gifts, its sweetness all 
sweetness, its joy all joys.” * 

It declares personality the substance of power also. 

“Tlie scent of flowers travels not against the wind; but the 
fragrance of goodness travels even against the wind. A good man 
pervades every place. 

“ The good, like snowy mountains, shine from afar: the bad, like 
arrows shot by night, are not seen.” • 

The motive power of love, which depends on its 
sense of opportunity, is most impaired by disparage- 
ment of man’s moral capacity. But Buddhism said 
with Plato, — Only open the eyes, the will cannot re- 
fuse to follow the light. 

“The taint, worse than all others, is ignorance.”® 

Nor has any' religion more clearly separated mo- 
rality from ritual, or more firmly emphasized the spirit 
of conduct, as compared with the form. 

“ He who would put on the yellow robe without cleansing himseli 
from sin, disregarding temperance and truth, is unworthy to wear it 

“ Belter a moment’s homage to a man of wise spirit than sacrifice 
for a hundred years.” * 

“ It is not platted hair, nor family, nor birth, that consecrates 
thee a Brahmana. He in whom there is truth and right-doing, he is 
the blessed Brahmana. 

“What will platted hair profit thee, O foolish one ! or the raiment 
of goatskins ? Within thee is the abyss, while thou art making 
clean the outside.” 


» DJuimmap , w, t, 124, 105, 160, 166, 178, 359, 216, 81-83, 217, 354. * Ibid., 54, 304. 

* Ibid., 243. * Ibid., 9, 106. 
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“ Whoso has burst all fetters and is without fear ; who guiltless 
suffers shame and smiting in silence ; from whom desire and hatred, 
pride and envy, have dropped ; who strives not for his own gain, and 
who doubts not when he has seen the truth ; who has risen above all 
bondage to the gods, whose even spirit nought can ruffle ; who has 
come to know the way that is without death ; the manly, the hero, 
the conqueror, the pure, the awakened, him call I indeed a Brah- 
maiia.” * 

Among the parables ascribed to Gotama in the 
"Lotus” is one which teaches that spiritual light is 
better than miracle : — 

“ A man blind from birth denied the existence of the world which 
he could not see, until miraculously cured ; when he went to the 
opposite extreme, and boasted that he knew every thing, despising 
all other men as blind. Thereupon he was rebuked by wiser persons, 
who proved to him that with all his outward seeing lie as yet knew 
nothing, since no outward miracle wrought on his eyes could give 
him power to discern truth from error, or to dissipate the greater 
darkness within him. Ashamed of his vanity, the man desired to 
know the way of life, and obtained spiritual wisdom.” 

Gotama, charged by a Brahman with idling away 
his time instead of ploughing and sowing, replied ; 
"I do plough and sow, reaping thence fruit that is im- 
mortal.” — "Where are your implements, O Gotama !” 
— "My field is the law; the weeds I clear away are 
the cleaving to life ; my plough is wisdom ; the seed 1 
sow is purity ; my work, attention to the precepts ; 
my harvest, nirvdna.^*^ 

The reader may judge from these illustrations 
whether it is just to call the morality of Budd- Christian 
hism merely negative or merely passive ; and 
what ^o think of comparisons, common among Chris- 
tian writers in treating this subject, of a character like 
the following ; — 


^ Tkt Brahmana Cha^Ur* 


• Milinda Prastta, 
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” The Christian does wrong to no one, because he 
loves the neighbor ; the Buddhist, because he commis- 
erates the man. True morality seeks to create some- 
what; but Buddhistic morality is mere renunciation 
and inaction : its virtue is in leaving undone.” ^ 
"'Vice had no intrinsic hideousness, and virtue was 
but anotlier name for calculating prudence ; while love 
was little more than animal sympathy. The Budd- 
hist could only say, must:* he could not say, *I 
ought.”’ ( I)"" 

So St. Ililaiie knows no end of charges against this 
faith of three hundred millions of souls. It is skep- 
ticism, nihilism, atheism, materialism, fatalism; un- 
belief in the good in man, in the world ; without notion 
of duty, or distinction of man from vilest matter.”^ 
Yet he is constrained to add, after all, concerning it: 

By the way of pain, as by every other, man may 
arrive at God. The way is more grievous for our 
weakness, but it is no less sure.**^ How much wiser 
this word than tliose sweeping condemnations, without 
insight, sympathy, or faith ! 

Buddhism, on its side, may have something to say 
in regard to the morality of Christian and Jewish the- 
ology. And the conversations of the " Modern Budd- 
hist,” before referred to, with Dr. Gutzlaff and other 
missionaries, afford a good idea of the impression made 
by much of it on his simple rationalism. 

'' How,” asks this modern Buddhist, '' can we assent 
to the doctrine that a man can be received into heaven 
while his nature is yet full of impurity, by virtue of 
sprinkling his head with water, or cutting off by cir- 

* Wuttke, Gesch, d- Heidenih.y II. 576-7. 

* Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters^ I 239. 

* Du Bouddhisme (Paris, i8ss)- * Du Bouddhisnut p. <36. 
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cumcision a small piece of his skin? I do not see 
that any one who is baptized nowadays is free from 
the 'curse of Adam,’ or escapes toil and grief, and 
sickness and death, more than those who are not bap- 
tized. So far as I see, the unconverted flourish ; but 
the converted are continually in debt and bondage. 
They continually pray to God ; but it seems nothing 
happens according to their prayer.” He combats 
eternal damnation on the ground that there is no 
being who has not done something good ; and that it 
would be to deny to good works the same power of 
producing fruit that is ascribed to evil works.” 

" How,” he asks further, '' can we believe that God 
made this inconceivable multitude of immense stars in 
one day, yet required five days to make this little 
world, this mere drop in the great ocean?” "And 
why does your scriptural account of the creation differ 
from the teaching of philosophers who show that the 
world is a revolving globe ? ” 

“The Lord Buddha taught, saying: ^ All you who are in doubt 
whether there be a future life had better believe there is one.’ 

“ ‘ Do not believe merely because you have licard, but, when of 
your own conscience you know a thing to be evil, abstain from it. 
Do not believe because the written statement of some old sage is 
produced : nor, in what you have fancied, think that because an 
idea is extraordinary it must have been implanted by a divine 
being. You must know of yourselves.’” * 

The proselyting energy^ of Buddhism is sufficient 
evidence that its moral ideal was far from „ , . 

Proselytisra 

being a merely passive one. Unquestionably 
its purpose was the taming of wild races by gentle- 
ness .and endurance, and the deliverance of the masses 
in India from a social tyranny^ which violent resistance 


^ Mod. Buddhist, in Tfu Wheel qf the Law. 
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would have only made more cruel. In these i^espects, 
certainly, its passive qualities were not without their 
uses. All religions depend in large measure for their 
special elements on local and temporary circum- 
stances. One of these conditions determinative of 
the tone of Buddhism deserves special study. 

Its love, we must remember, has a vast background 
inbpiraiion of pain. Pity was the inspiration of these 
of pity. early philanthropists. Buddha is filled with 
pity for the multitudes sunk in perplexity and pain ; 
and it is this feeling of compassion which conquers 
his own fears, and even decides him to accept his 
mission.^ That ” helpfulness towards the neighbor, 
hospitality to the stranger, reverence before age, 
gentleness towards servants, forbearance towards 
conquered enemies,” which made the burden of his 
teaching, flowed from a keen sense of the wants and 
miseries of human destiny. Hence the stress laid o*^ 
kindness as due to the fallen and weak. 
whole two hundred and fifty virtuous deeds, 
est is to spare a living being.” ^ Hence the legends 
of Gotama, as well as the Buddhist fable-books, which 
push this perception of the possibilities of suffering so 
far as to make light of all actual forms of it in one’s 
own person. Their Oriental extravagance is not with- 
out a symbolic basis of dignity, absurd as it may look 
to us. Thus he is related to have met a tigress, too 
weak with hunger to attack him : whereat he tore off 
his own skin, and suffered her to lick the blood from 
it, and then put himself into her claws to be torn in 
pieces. 

When a good man is reproached, he is to think within himself ; 

* These are certainly good people since they do not beat me.* If 

» St. Hilaire, p. 33* * Wuttke, II. 581. 
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they begih to beat him with fists, he will say, ‘ They are mild and 
good, because they do not beat me with clubs.’ If they proceed to 
this, he says, ‘ They are excellent, for they do not strike me dead.* 
If they kill him, he dies saying, ‘ How good they are in freeing me 
from this miserable body ! ’ ” 

Certainly persecution was wasted on resistance like 
this. "The Cynic,” says Epictetus, also no senti- 
mentalist, "must love those who beat him, as the 
father, as the brother of all.” 

We can easily pardon excesses in the mythologic play 
of this instinct of forgiveness, when we hnd xue nobility 
that the spirit of love is really the one creative 
force of Buddhist literature. The legends of Buddha, 
in all their extravagance, are filled with a certain di- 
vine innocence, and a childlike love that seems to 
have no conception of any limit to its own power. 
We can afford to let childish fancy run its wild way, 
for the sake of the many refreshing stories of Budd- 
ha’s mildness towards his enemies ; overcoming evil 
with good, and reconciling hostile armies and divided 
friends.^ 

“ When surrounded by all his retinue of followers, and glorified 
by the whole world, he never thought, ‘ These privileges are mine ; * 
but did good, just as the shower brings gladness, yet reflects not or 
its work.” * 

What delicacy of sentiment is in these proverb.*, 
ascribed to him I — 

“ The true sage dwells on earth as the bee that gathers sweetness 
with his mouth and wings, without harming the color and perfume 
of the flower.”^ 

The swans [wild fowl ?] go on the path of the sun : they go 
tlirough the ether, by their miraculous power [instinct]. So are the 

* Hsurdyt/afstm, * Ibid., 374. * Dhammapada^ 4,^, 
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wise led out of this world, when they have conquered Mira (the 
tempter) and his train.” ‘ 

“ The heart of love and faith accompanying good actions spreads 
a beneficent shade through all the worlds.” * 

Fahian relates that Buddha, fleeing his Brahmanical 
enemies, met a poor Brahman asking alms. Having 
nothing to give, he had himself bound and delivered 
over to his enemies, that his ransom might serve as alms 
for this member of a class who were persecutors of his 
faith. Tlie Burmese relate that, hearing all living 
beings singing his praises, Gotama called Ananda, 
and said : All this is unworthy of me : no such vain 
homage can accomplish the commands of the law. 
They who do righteously pay me most honor, and 
please me most.”*^ 

Passing into his nirvdna^ this Master leaves his 
The endie s assurancc that there is a divinity in 

pn^ess of man ill at for ever works for universal and 
remedial ends. ” When I am gone, O Ananda ! 
you must not think there is no Buddha. For my 
words shall be your Buddha.” 

He has uttered his song of triumph over the 
senses : — 

“ Painful are repeated transmigrations ; 

But now have I beheld the architect. 

Thou shalt not build me another house ; 

Thy rafters are broken, thy roof-timbers scattered. 

My mind is detached from all. 

I have attained the extinction of desire.”^ 

His accumulated merits, the karma^ or embodied 
powers of his past moral attainments, flow forth, as 

* Dfuimnt*^ 175. * Buddhagosha^s Parabl€St p. x6. * BigandeU P» 299* 

* Hardy's Manual^ p. i8o “The architect” here is simply a poetic expression for 
the causes of successive births. Muller’s Dhammap., p. ciii. 
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if set free from private limits, into the worlds, and 
renew all living creatures. 

He passes away, and there is no return in the flesh. 

“ Freed from illusions of joy and of pain, 

He comes not and goes not, He comes not again.” 

But not for that reason is the eternal law of release 
by love to fail. " Its substance exists for ever without 
change.” Nirvana cannot touch this essentially human 
and inevitable force. The process is repeated, after 
his assumption of it, as it had been again and again 
before his day. ”One lamp is extinguished,” say the 
Chinese Buddhists, but the light is not put out ; for 
the flame is imparted to another.” Men press by 
myriads towards the goal of power, to the verge of 
Buddhahood, with like stress of redeeming sacrifice.^ 
” Genuine Buddhism has no priesthood : the saint 
despises the priest, and scorns the aid of mediators.”*-^ 
Another and another. Buddha comes, with the old 
blessing and promise. It is the prolific virtue of 
human nature that is here affirmed, the endless har- 
vest of the heart. The millions of incomparable 
Buddhas are the throbs of its eternal love. So it was 
that the East conceived this love ; and men rejoiced 
in it, dreamed of it, lived, toiled, and died, by faith 
in it. 

Finally, incarnation itself, in the Buddhist ^system, 
is conceived as moral incentive, not as theo- , 

Incarnation 

logical dogma. Gotama, like all the Buddhas moral and 
before him, is originally a man. And in viola- 
tion of all theories of mere outward f.italism, having 
attained deity, he chooses to throw himself anew into 
the chain of causes and effects, for the deliverance 


* See Wilson’s Essays oh Religion 0/ the Hindus^ II. 361. 


* Hodgson. 
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of mankind from pain. Love here pronounces itself 
lord of Fate. Buddha assumes human suffering and 
death with moral freedom, and from inward spiritual 
energy. The A/au becomes God again ^ through self- 
devoting will. And this is not regarded as miracu- 
lous nor exceptional ; but as natural power and law 
of life, since all other men may do the same.^ 

“There is no diiTercnce between the true saints and Buddha 
himself. All are Buddhas.’^* 

Nor is tliis faith without its forward look. One future 
The coming J^'jddha is already foreknown, and all the sects 
good have honored this hope of the ages. After 
five thousand years, Gotama will be followed by MMt- 
reya, the Compassionate One,'** who will restore all 
that is lost in these sad deeps of illusion and vanity, 
and rehabilitate virtue and bliss. ^ Fahian found 
Maitreya honored in India in the fourth century of 
our era ; and Hiouen Tshang’s prayer was that he 
might dwell in this redeemer’s bosom, and love and 
serve him for ever.^ 

In fine, where we had been led to expect suppres- 
Compensa- sioii of all moral energy, we find a heroic 
tion. spirit of universal love. Must we not recog- 
nize that oiiQ and the same law of providential educa- 
tion covers all races and religions, when we see the 
crushing moral discouragements that are so commonly 
believed inherent in the Buddhist doctrines of fate and 
of merit thus counteracted and compensated, and the 
nobler powers saved? 

As in previous reactions against the priesthood, 

* Wuttke, II 567. 

9 Hodgson, Sktich of Buddhism {Transou:t, R, A. JT., II. *43). 

9 Compaie Persian Mdra (mercy). * Koeppen, I. 327. « St. Hilaire, p. 293. 
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recorded in the Brahmanas, the protestants had be- 
longed to the Kshattriya race,^ so Gotama also Kehtum to 
was a prince. We should infer from the 
earlier Sutras that he did not undertake the delinite 
abolition of caste, which indeed does not seem to have 
been strictly organized in Magadha, where his preach- 
ing first found success.*^ But he ignored it in llie 
choice of a wife and of disciples: he rejected its prin- 
ciple in the whole substance of his gospel ; and tlie 
first compiler of his precepts, Upali, was a Sudra. 
Caste, for Gotama, could have no meaning. It was 
simply not worth his recognition : it laded before the 
common destiny, the common need, the common liope. 
He aimed at no political revolution. 1 1 is very phil- 
osophy was rooted, like the mystical banyan, in the 
natural soil of Hindu thought.^ It developed this so 
as to show that the only solution of its dark and deep 
riddles was in love and labor. His protest proved 
that the severest social constraints must bring reaction 
to liberty and brotherhood in some form ; that the 
brain cannot be kept from asserting its need of the 
heart. Thus, although a natural result of Hindu in- 
tellect, Buddha’s gospel struck at all aristocratic foun- 
dations in Hindu society. So far as the latter had 
iJecome organized in the form we find in IVIanu, it 
must have been speedily shorn, in large measure, of 
many despotic elements, by the immense energy 
of this levelling and humanizing force ; and the state 
of India, as described by later authorities, Greek and 
Chinese, affords striking evidence of the fact. This 
thorough democracy fully rejected the theoretic basis 
on which castes were founded, and. substituted others, 
which could allow them at best only a temporary 


* Muller, Saus^. Lii.f p. 80. 


* Weber, , p 250. 


* Ibid , pp 24S-250. 
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authority. They were declared to have grown up 
accidentally, or else by free suffrage, setting individ- 
uals to special functions for the common good ; all 
men being originally of one race, " all brahmas,” and 
equally pure, — Sudras, for instance, being simply 
persons who chose to live by the chase, — and the 
later subordinations having no warrant in divine or 
human law.^ They were also closely associated with 
a supposed fall of man from primal ^purity From 
the very beginning of Buddhism, the Sudra had equal 
honor, as a convert, with the Kshattriya or Brahman. 
All that the pride of thought had hoarded should go 
to the most despised. The more heavily an exclusive 
tradition presses, the more radical will be the remedy. 
The whole Brahmanical system was put to the test of 
practical service. Buddhism, as we have said, made 
democratic application of every product of Hindu 
thouglit.'^ It insisted that this demand of mankind 
and the age sliould be heard, and that the dead Veda 
should bury its dead. Buddha, musing in the shadow 
of his lig-trec, under vow '' not to rise till he had found 
the way to end the misery of the world,” learned that 
more was to be done than muse. 

The celestial dream of strife subdued and hatred 
abolished, and the joyless return of the "bonds of ad- 
don ” brought to an end, and pain and death con- 
quered for ever, should not come to a few dreamers, 
reposing under the banyans till moss grew over them, 
but was also for the miserable Sudras and Chandala 
outcasts, who, hopeless of any release from their social 
destiny, came to gaze in awe at these absorbed saints 
and bring them fruits and herbs. So he arose, and 

* See ytmm. R. A S., vol. vi. p. 361. Hardy, Manual, ch. Hi. 

» Wuttke, II. S34* • Lassen, II. 440. 
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went out to preach his " mercy to all ; ” ^ and bade all 
idle saints get up and come out of their ascetic seclu- 
sion, and do likewise. What a tocsin to ring in the 
old slumbering woods of India ! The idle saints got 
up in dismay and came out, but it was for the most 
part, if the Buddhist Sutras and traditions repent truly, 
not to preach a gospel, but to silence the bold reformer, 
by force of words, if not of arms. Doubtless there was 
effort, as there always is under such temptation for 
the functionaries of an old religious system, to excite 
the ignorant and fanatical against him, and to cast 
him forth, root and branch. And yet vve must be- 
ware of ascribing too much of the spirit of violence 
and persecution to the Brahmanical priesthood. It 
would appear that, on the whole, the revolution was 
peaceful; its progress was extremely rapid, as if the 
soil favored it ; in a few centuries it had mastered 
most of the Hindu states ; and more than a thousand 
years elapse from the time of Buddha, before the 
persecution arises which expels his followers from 
India. 

In truth this radicalism was a powerful appeal to all 
that was earnest and real in the old belief lirahmnmcai 
itself, and naturally found a deep response. symiKuiucs 
All the Buddhist books significantly record that Brah- 
ma himself sustained and encouraged Gotama when 
oppressed by the magnitude of the work before him, 
and urged him to open the door of nh'vdna to the 
people of Magadha, who were benighted and despond- 
ent, expecting all things to go to ruin and nature itself 
to fail.^ The new interpretation schooled the Brahman 
in principles which he had been affirming without com- 

' Burnouf, p. ig8. 

* Feer in Journ^ Asiat. (1866), p. 95; Bigandet, p. 105 ; LalUav.^ &c. 
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prehending them. The root of his oiini religion was 
in this democratic Buddha, after all ; for eternal truths 
belong to human nature and must go to the people, 
and pantheism knows no essential distinction of souls. 
The brave preacher plainly convicted the Brahman- 
ical fraternity of abusing their own doctrine : perhaps 
he reproved llieir leaders for hypocrisy and charla- 
tanry,^ with salutary eflect upon the single-minded, 
lie was a bt'Uer Hindu than the best of them ; for he 
saw that the principle of all Hindu philosophy — 
'' knowing truth is in becoming it” — forbade mo- 

o o 

nopoly, and honored mind everywhere. He was a 
belter Aryan than the best of them ; for he understood 
that right of mind to test the traditional ’’gods which 
was hinted so simply when the Vedic herdsman called 
on Indra and Agni, in the olden time, to come down 
and sit besicU* him on the sacrilieial grass. 

The hardest saying for functionaries of the Veda 
„ and of caste to accept, was doubtless his warn- 

Ttolest ^ ^ 

n>;anist nu- ing that the world did not want their exclusive 
thorjty tiit'diation with eternal truth. Yet this also had 
been heard from Kapila and others, and rationalism 
has always found an echo in Hindu society. Buddha 
was clear and unmistakable on such points. " The Ve- 
das,” he must hav^e said, '"are no absolute authority for 
me ; my truth is of my own experience ; the old rishis 
cannot enlighten me much about my duties to this 
living, suflering world. I have probed their dogmas 
and disciplines, and find them inadequate. To every 
soul, not to the * twice-born ’ only, its own burden ; and 
through its own wisdom and virtue, its release. ^ Your 
laws forbid the people to read the Vedas ; but better 
than all that books can teach is it to see that there is no 


* St. Hilaire, p. 43 


’ Dhiimmapada<, vv 165, 1^9, 380. 
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distinction of persons in the sorrow that besets human 
life; and this misery both you, and those you bar out 
from sacred things, must be taught to dispel. Come 
all who will, the saving truth is free. Your Brah- 
manical hermitages are not the best asylums : the 
truth that delivers men from evil, that is the best 
asylum.^ Gather others to hear of the way to liber- 
ation ; gather them into schools, fraternities, monas- 
teries ; gather them in the city and the country : let 
eveiy soul be fed. Your fastings, sacrifices, repe- 
titions of sacred texts, will not open your eyes nor 
loose your bonds : the}’’ are vain without love. Your 
animal sacrifices are against your own theory of mercy 
to all creaKires, and the sacredness of the One Life in 
all life. You rank by caste : I proclaim the natural 
order, the oldest and best first. You are seeking 
your own deliverance : I demand the deliverance of 
mankind.” 

Burnouf has translated an old Pali-Sutra, in which 
the reformer condemns the habits of luxury and the 
superstitious divinations for gain into which tlie Brah- 
manic priesthood had fallen, as wt‘ 11 as the passion 
for the theatre and for games of chance ; a very 
Puritan reaction it w’ould seem.® His protest against 
intemperance and sensuality was uncompromising. 

Such the substance of Buddha’s criticism, according 
to the oldest Sutras, which go back, in zvritten fonu^ 
no further than to the time of king Asoka, 250 b.c ; 
but which were then, according to universal tradition, 
formed out of earlier materials by the Buddhist teach- 
ers, and unquestionably represent the purport of the 
teacher’s gospel.® 

^ Burnouf, x86. * Lotus, p. 464. 

* See Koeppen, I. 184; Weber, Vorles^% 253; Lassen, II. 8; MUller, Sausk» LU., 
860-^301. 
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If this aroused opposition, it must also have stirred 
mucli profound sympathy in the best of the Brahman- 
ical schools. But that so searching a reform could 
have found foothold at once, and marched on to the 
ascendency it seems to have won within a few centu- 
ri(*s in the greater part of India, is proof that Brak-- 
man leal ccclcsiastidsm in no wise shaped the deeper 
currents of Hindu feeling and life. The scope 
of its work can hardly be better given than in the 
language of Koeppen, to whose admirable volumes all 
future research on the subject must be incalculably 
indebted ; — 

“ It put spiritual brotherhood in place of hereditary priesthood ; 
personal merit in place of distinctions of birth ; human intelli- 
gence in place of authoritative Vedas ; the self-perfected sage in 
place of the gods of the old theology j morality in place of ritual- 
ism ; a popular doctrine of righteousness in place of scholasticism ; 
a monastic rule in place of isolated anchoret life ; and a cosmopol- 
itan spirit in place of the old national exclusiveness.” 

That the strife of ecclesiastical Brahmanism against 
Buddhist reform must have been the main fact 

Signs of 

peaceful dis- of Hindu history after the sixth century b.c. 
cussion. Yvould seem to be obvious. Yet there is no 
positive record of its being stained with bloodshed; 
and what little we do know of the far-away thousand 
years of Buddhist history in India but confirms our 
faith that these preachers of peace and love knew how 
to master the world by fulfilling their own precepts ; 
while, on the other hand, if the Brahinanical party 
appealed to violence to put down the heretical sect, 
they have destroyed all evidences of the fact. The 
Greek writers, who are our main authorities for the 
state of Indian society from the time of Alexander 
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down to the Christian era, give no hint of strife be- 
tween the two forms of faith. 

Their descriptions of the religious caste, or class, 
apply to the Buddhists as fairly as to the Brahmans ; 
in some respects, even better. Arrian, for instance, 
reports that it was open to all who chose to enter it ; ^ 
which would lead us to suppose that ^Brahmanical ex- 
clusiveness had quite given way to Buddhistic liberty. 
Nearchus, a companion of Alexander, relates that 
women took part in the philosophical discussions of 
the Brahmans ; and this fact again would seem to 
bring the two religions upon common ground. Strabo 
simply speaks of the PramncB^ a " disputatious [ration- 
alistic] ” sect opposed to the Brahmans.'^ Clement of 
Alexandria, in the second century, describes both by 
name, but, again, without intimation of hostility be- 
tween them.^ Coming down to the fifth century after 
Christ, we have the testimony of the Chinese Pilgrim,” 
Fahian,^ followed by that of Hiouen Thsang in the 

» Hist I fid,, xii. 

* De Situ Or bis, XV. Pr&mdnam is logical proof, as opposed to revelation. 

* Stromata, I. c. xv. 

* Three Chinese Buddhists, Fahian, Soungvun, and Hiouen Thsang, traversed India at 
intervals of about one hundred years; and the information they afford us of the religious 
condition of that country fiom the fifth to the seventh century is of the highest value The 
destruction of Buddhist works in the Chinese civil wars led to the mission of P’ahKin, which 
lasted fifteen years, and covered thirty kingdoms {including a visit to Ceylon), all of which 
he describes with gieat simplicity and fidelity, especially whatever was consecrated by 
Buddhist tradition. His great work, the Fokoueki, is of the highest reputation in China ; 
ind the pious zeal that sustained him through gieat and continual penis places him beside 
the most devoted apostles of other faiths. His wonderful record h.is been brought before 
the western world by the labors of Rcimusat, Landresse, and Beal, and is of inestimable 
value as a source of light on the progress of Buddhism, and as an epoch in Hindu history 
otherwise wholly in the dark. Of equal importance is the pilgrimage of Hiouen Thsang, 
whom similar Buddhistic needs in China sent forth in like manner, to the holy places of his 
faith, to obtain its sacred books and learn its fortunes The result was a more detailed, as 
well as a more extended, description than Fabian’s ; comprehending the whole of India, 
covering nearly twenty years of time (a.c. 630-650), and more than a hundred distinct states, 
of which he sought to give a full account, geographical, social, political, historical, and re- 
ligious. His zeal in collecting sacred writings was prodigious. He is said to have returnea 
to China with no less than six hundred books, tianslations of which were caiefully trade 
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seventh ; between which two epochs Brahmanism 
seems to have been gradually advancing, though in 
no wise gaining the day over Buddhism. But Fahian 
does not speak of any thing like open collision be- 
tween tliese religions. He finds the worship of Budd- 
ha everywhere flourishing ; nearly all the kings of 
northern India honoring his priests, whose temples 
were magnificent, and whose numbers were, as Soung- 
yun afterwards describes them, like '"the gathering of 
clouds.” The Brahmans were "heretics,” but, except 
in Java, not, as a whole, ofiering serious resistance to the 
true faith. lie even mentions the adoration of Buddha 
by Brahmans of "great wisdom and purity,” in the 
old lime, and ascribes to them zeal in the preservation 
of his relics ; nowhere speaking of tlieir heresy with 
bitterness or liatred. Soungyun did not hesitate to go 
to tlie Brahmans to obtain charms for the relief of his 
mind. And, in Iliouen Thsang's time, the two re- 
ligions were side by side in all northern India, that of 
Gotama greatly in the ascendent. Still no report is 
given of any thing like physical strife ; though the 
zealous apostle, upheld by Buddhist kings, found 
plenty of opponents, and gained great glory in refut- 
ing them. These opponents were in fact for the most 
part not Brahmans at all, but Buddhists like himself, 
thougli of a different school. And it is on their heresy 


and preserved by imperial command. No reader of his life and labors can withhold admira- 
tion of the singleness and purity of their purpose, however clouded by superstition, and the 
beauty of the spint in which he investigates the beliefs of others He was as familiar with 
the writings of the Brahmans as with those of his own faith, and as carefully collected them 
for the enlightenment of Ins countrymen. St. Hilaire calls him one of the “elect souls in 
history, few of whom have been able to carry disinterestedness so far towards that limit 
where nothing is known but the pure idea of goodness ” The substance of his record has 
recently been translated by Stanislas Julien. These “ Chinese Pilgrims ’’ must heieaftcr bo 
thfl^ mam authorities, as regards both mythology and history, for the period just preced- 
ing the revival of Brahmanism and the expulsion of the Buddhists from India. 
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that he lays most emphasis, apparently holding the 
Brahmans a% of smaller account. 

But the most noticeable feature of the relations of 
these different faiths in the time of Hiouen Thsang is 
the absolute toleration and even mutual respect with 
which their controversies were conducted. They were 
in no sense a war of passions, but a sober and peace- 
ful discussion, and bear the marks of an enlightened 
love of free inquiry and faith in its results. A "king 
of kings,” we are told, assembles the rulers who paid 
him tribute, and representatives of all the different 
religions in his dominions, together with the orphans 
and the poor, upon a "Great Field of Alms.” There 
he celebrates a high festival, at which vast treasures 
were distributed, according to Buddhist custom, among 
the needy. First the various forms of worship were 
solemnly inaugurated in due order, by their respective 
disciples, on successive days, with equal respect from 
all. Next came distribution of gifts to the poor of 
each, in proportion to their numbers, — to the Budd- 
hists, the Brahmans, the heretics, the mendicants of far 
countries. This prodigal charity is described as last- 
ing for weeks ; its care for the rnost indigent and 
friendless classes, alone, occupying a full month. The 
same monarch, Siladitya, holds a grand religious con- 
ference at which two thousand Brahmans are present, 
and free opportunit}^ is given to all advocates. At this 
the ardent Hiouen Thsang himself presides, is pro- 
tected against personal enemies by the determination 
of the king to see fair play, and makes many converts 
to his own belief. The Brahmans, however, do not 
seem to have entered the lists, to any great extent, in 
these controversies. Their religion, we should infer 
from Hiouen Thsang, had but little hold on the people ; 
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and Buddhism was still in the full confidence of a fixed 
supremacy, which its principles forbade it to use in a 
spirit of persecution. This real mastery of the Hindu 
mind it had maintained, according to these excellent 
Chinese apostles, for the whole ten or twelve centu- 
ries since the ascension of Buddha into nirvdna. And, 
during all this period, we have, in fact, no record of 
hostile relations with Brahmanism. Yet within a 
very short })eriod of Hiouen Thsang^s mission, certainly 
not more than two or three centuries, Buddhism, as a 
distinctive faith, appears to have been expelled from 
India, and its followers dispersed into such other lands 
as had proved accessible to their principles.’ How far 
this was owing to a revival of Brahmanism in the 
ninth century by its great leader, Sankara Acharya, 
and how far to differences between Buddhism and 
other sects like the Jainas, into whom its free spirit 
had passed, is not easy to determine. But it is a 
singular phenomenon, in view of our Chinese account 
of the firm position of the faith but a few centuries 
before, and of the peaceful hold it had maintained 
from the beginning. 

This remarkable record of an almost undisputed 

Doubtful in- ‘’^"^cendency has led to the inference that 
ferences. Buddhism was in fact the older religion of the 
two ; and that the strict Brahmanical church is but of 
recent growth, originating mainly in the movement of 
Sankara Acharya.^ There are evidences that caste at 
least did not stand organized on strict Brahmanical 
principles during many centuries subsequent to Buddha. 
Thus Arrian’s account of the classes does not at all 
correspond with these principles. Fahian describes 

' Lassen, IV. 708. 

* Sykes, R A . ymrnaly vol. vi. Wilson, Inirod^ io Vishmu PufAtta* 
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the four classes^ in Ceylon as gathering to hear the law 
of Buddha three times a month. He found countries 
whose kings were Sudras. The oldest inscriptions 
in India are Buddhist, and the oldest coins too are 
marked with Buddhist symbols. Prinsep satisfied 
himself that the earliest monarchs of India are not 
associated with Brahmanical creeds or dynasties. 
Finally, to justify the inference that Brahmanism was 
of late origin, the Laws of Manu have been, though 
on insufficient evidence, brought down to a recent date, 
or, perhaps more correctly, referred to a small tract of 
country inhabited by an isolated body of priests. 

Although this reasoning would seem to carry us too 
far, it must at least be allowed that Buddhistic „ , 

Results. 

liberty is traceable far back in Hindu history, 
beyond the era of Buddha ; though not distinctly visi- 
ble as a special religious movement till after Brah- 
manical ideas and even institutions had been developed 
out of the study of the Vedas in the hands of a priest- 
hood. As for the four castes of the orthodox system, 
we have seen that it is doubtful if they ever had posi- 
tive and permanent reality as a social organization, in 
the strict form in which they stand in the ancient 
codes ; and that from the beginning they were subject 
to continual interference and modification from im- 
pulses of freedom and humanity. 

It is to be observed also that the word "Buddha ” must 
be as old as "Brahman.” Both are primeval, Buddha and 
and grew up together, I am inclined to be- Brahman, 
lieve, as expressions respectively for the rational or 
human side of religion, and for the supernal ^ or divine. 
The one stands for knowledge, the other for prayer. 
Both these tendencies of course entered into the 


^ Beal (TVwnjZtc/^ p. 155) supposes that classes of belitvers are here meant. 
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substance of the faith which preceded Gotama ; and, 
at whatever special epochs the one or the other may 
have ripened into a definite system, the elements of 
the two great religions of India are united by mutual 
interaction at every step in the history of the national 
mind. 
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world. At the appointed time and place, he dies in a 
holy grove, surrounded by his chosen apostles, exhort- 
ing them " to remember that all things are passing 
away, and to prepare themselves quickly for what is 
imperishable.” They in turn promise that they will 
preach his word fearlessly, enduring to the end.^ 
After the burning of his body, the strife of eight 
kings for his relics is appeased only by Ananda’s ad- 
monition to remember the spirit of the master, and by 
their distribution among the whole. 

The legend of Gotama follows the great common 
track of Oriental inspiration, familiar in its Analogies 
general features to all students of Comparative 
Religion ; though in his case profusely heaped legend, 
with the flowers of a tropical fancy. Its resemblance 
to the New Testament mythology, limited of course 
by contrasts of style and detail growing out of the dif- 
ference of race, is yet sufficient to show decisively 
that the elements available for the mythopoeic faculty 
in different religions are substantially the same. We 
have the story 2 of the Buddha’s celestial choice to enter 
the world for its .salvation ; of his strict fulfilment of ail 
the fore-ordained conditions necessary to meet the ideal 
of Buddhahood, as to nationality, family, times and 
places of birth, and ministry; of his mother’s vir- 
ginity, and the descent of the divine child into her 
bosom, approaching her in the form of a white ele- 
phant bearing a lily, thus taking up into this nativity 
consecration the life of the beasts and the flowers, — 
and of his birth amidst joyful adoration by all divine 
powers and the transfiguration of nature to welcome 
redeeming soul ; of the saint who discerns upon him 
the manifold marks of incarnation, and rejoices and 

^ Laius^ p 165 . * See Burnouf, St. Hilaire, aud Hardy. 
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weeps by turns as he describes the long-look ed-for 
glory he has been privileged, so far, to behold ; of the 
perfections of his childhood ; of his six years’ fasting 
in the wilderness ; of his conflicts with the spirit of 
evil, Mara, who comes to test his pretensions, and 
dissuade him from his purpose by bribes and terrors, 
and even by armed hosts, whose weapons, as they 
rain upon the firm heart and will, are turned to flow- 
ers ; of his miraculous gifts, used always for beneficent 
ends ; of his controversies with the Brahmans, who 
sought in all ways to overreach, or silence, and even 
in some cases to destroy him ; of his predictions and 
exhortations, relative to his own death and its conse- 
quences for mankind ; of the wonders that attended 
the burning of his body, on earth and through all the 
worlds. 

The seclusion of the Buddhist monasteries gave 
opportunity for the growth of a luxuriant mythology 
about his person, greatly enlarged and enriched by 
the wide geographical expansion of the faith, and the 
division of the believers into a multitude of sects. 
Similar influences have produced analogous results on 
the person of "the Christ” in the Western world, but 
with a difference that should be carefully noted. The 
growth of legend about the earthly life of Jesus has 
been checked by the historic sense peculiar to West- 
ern civilization, and by the circulation of a written 
record. The mythopoeic current, thus diverted from 
the ground of his actual life, has poured itself, in an 
almost Oriental flood, in the generation of an ideal, all- 
pervading " Christ,” or rather a forever-changing ideal 
of perfection ; bound somehow to get itself reconciled, 
however, with the record of Jesus as its norm and 
source, and to remain so, constructing all spiritual 
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for the dress of a woodsman, and gives himself up to 
meditation, lie studies at the feet of renowned Brah- 
mans, but soon exhausts the wisdom of their Brah- 
manas and Upanishads ; yet consents to try the ascetic 
path, and pursues its disciplines for six years, attended 
by five Brahman disciples. But, after confounding 
all teachers and overcoming all temptations, he is 
no nearer content : the wa}'^ is not found. Not so is 
human misery to be met, not so to be followed to its 
root. To waste the bod}’' does not enlighten the 
mind. He abandons fasting and penance, to the horror 
of his Brahman followers, who flee from his blooming 
countenance, as if it proved him possessed by an evil 
spirit. Refreshed by food, he reclines on a carpet 
of grass-blades under one of those mystical fig-trees, 
or fiffalas^ whose heart-shaped leaves, attached to 
slender stalks, and shivering in the lightest breeze, 
seem to have been suggestive to the Hindu of the 
fluctuation of all outward things ; resolved never to 
rise again till the way of emancipation shall have be- 
come plain ; and there, motionless for a day and a 
night, a silent, waiting mind, he receives at daybreak 
the illumination which makes him the ''Awakened 
One.” He is now not only '' Sakyamuni,” the Her- 
mit-prince, but a "Buddha” of salvation. 

Yet he is overwhelmed at the thought of the great- 
ness of the task before him. To teach thoughtless 
and ignorant multitudes that ignorance and thought- 
lessness were the root of all evil ; to lead their minds 
through the long chain-work of causes and effects, be- 
ginning with " ig7iorance and ending in the woes of 
existence, — by appreciation of which they could free 
themselves into the path of ntrvdna^ seems impossible ; 
and he despairs. But all nature and soul hasten to 
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animate and urge forward the redeeming power for 
which they long. The very gods, Brahma and Indra, 
all that men have trusted in, confess their own defect, 
and entreat him to take courage and reveal the mighty 
secret of release. 

His early preaching in Magadha is a failure. The 
Sutras tell of sixty days of doubts, temptations, exalta- 
tions, discouragements ; of the celebrated doctors to 
whom he appealed in vain; of the outcry of heresy, 
and even insanity, that arose against him; of the ne- 
cessity to leave his own country, where he had no 
lionor, and "turn the wheel of the law” at the holy 
city of Varanasi (Benares). 

From this moment all is victory : all things are pre- 
pared for him. Kings greet him with honor, and 
provide structures for the propagation of the faith; 
and the people rejoice in the waters of life at last 
dispensed freely. 

The world is renewed by this gospel revealed in the 
stillness of meditation, this solution of the problem of 
human misery by freedom, thoughtfulness, and love. 
We see the man who has dethroned the gods, for forty 
years journeying through northern India, preaching 
and reforming, clearing men’s minds and opening their 
hearts and doing wonderful works ; converting kings, 
saints, and scholars, and drawing the multitudes by the 
charm of his personal appearance and intercourse, his 
eloquence and his matchless virtues. 

In his eightieth year he remembers that it is the 
time appointed for him to enter into nirvdna; predicts 
to his disciples that in three months he shall be taken 
from them ; consoles their sorrow ; admonishes them 
to fresh zeal, and bids them gather up his precepts 
when he is gone, and proclaim them to the whole 
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Of the use of writing for religious purposes in the 
earliest a^es of Buddhism, we have no evi- 
dence. The traditions of the first three coun- 
cils do not mention it, and the monumental edicts of 
Asoka, which belong to the third century n.c., are the 
oldest inscriptions as yet found in India. "The Tri- 
fitaka^ or Three Baskets” (the Buddhist Gospels) — 
comprising Sutras (discourses), Vinaya (discipline), 
and Abhidharma (metaphysics) — current in the Pali 
language in Ceylon, contains much of the oral tra- 
dition of the oldest times ; but it cannot be referred as 
a whole to a period previous to the time of Asoka. 
Of more marked originality is the Nepalese collection, 
written in Sanskrit, and in corresponding tliough not 
identical divisions. Much of this also shows signs 
of elaboration, only possible in an advanced stage of 
monastic life.^ The Pali history of Ceylon refers the 
Tripitaka to the close of the "period of inspiration” 
(106-74, B.C.). The Dhammapada bears stronger 
marks of originality, and its sentences are evidently 
collected from primitive sources. They answer to the 
logia^ which Matthew is reported in early Christian 
traditions to have preserved, and which, so far as they 
are discoverable in the gospel now bearing his name, 
must form our earliest data for the life of Jesus. 

That other enlightened persons received the ven- 
erated name of "Buddha” in earlier times, and in 
regions north of India, is very probable. The theory 
of Buddhism affirms an "apostolic succession,’’ de- 
scending from remotest ages ; and Gotama himself is 
quoted in proof of it. The name Tathdgata con- 


^ Burnouf, p. 125; Wassiljew, Le Bonddkisme, p 19: Pillon, in L"* Annie Philoso- 
phique for 1868, p. 378-382 ; Muller, Chips^ I. 196; Sanks. Lit.% p. 520; Peer in Journal 
Aeiatique for 1867 and 1870. 
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stantly given him signifies ” he who has pursued the 
path of his predecessors.^’ Fahian reports three eaflier 
Buddhas, describes a tower in Oude, where the relics 
of one of them were preserved, and even quotes here- 
tics who rejected Gotama in the name of these earlier 
saints. He was supposed to have chosen the special 
scene of his labors in accordance with a proverb that 
” a Biiddlia must always be turning the wheel of the 
law at Benares.” ^ 

Whatever becomes of the claims of Buddhism to 
an ancient "apostolic succession,” there can be no 
doubt that the distinctive revolution in Hindu thought, 
we are now describing, was embodied in a real re- 
former ; and that his moral traits, if not his words 
and actions, have been, on the whole, truly handed 
down by his earliest disciples, whose testimonies on 
this point substantially agree. ^ 

They report him a prince of the royal race of the 
Personal Sakyas, and the great solar race of the Go- 
traditioiis. tamas ; — a truly "Messianic” origin. He is 
born at Kapilavastu, a city of Magadha, the centre of 
heroic and sacred legend. His true name is said to 
have been Siddhdrta^ "the victorious;” but this is 
more probably a later title of honor, like Buddha, 
given him by'disciples. At the age of thirty, oppressed 
by the sense of human misery from disease, old age, and 
death, and the transiency of all things, and absorbed 
by the longing to deliver mankind from these evils 
and the successive future births which involved their 
return, he abdicates all his royal rights, escapes with 
difficulty from his father’s court, exchanges his robes 

1 Accessible authorities are, for norlhem Buddhism; Beal’s Buddhht Bun* 

Doufs Lotus de la Bonne Loi^ and Foucaux*s Lalitavisthra ; and for Bot}them, TumouPa 
Mcsh&van£a> 

* Lassen, II. 65-75: St Hilaire, ch. i; Dancker, II. 180. 
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' I ^HE name "Buddha’’ is derived from the root 
budh, to know, and means "enlightened,” ^ame and 
"wakened out of dreams into certainty.” Its 
wide currency, both in history and mythology,^ indi- 
cates great energy of spiritual reaction amidst the 
inertia of Oriental faith. It was the name for 
in all Hindu philosophy, and the title of honor given 
to the sage. In the Brahmanical as well as the Budd- 
histic writings, this is a common term for sainthood/*^ 
"The Buddha,” like "the Christ,” is thus not a per- 
sonal name, but an official title ; yet conveying a less 
exclusive sense than the latter word has received from 
Christendom, being applied to innumerable ideal per- 
sonages, a series reaching through incalculable time. 

This latitude in the use of the name is one cause of 
the differences among Buddhists themselves, as to the 
epoch of the special Buddha to whom the Hindu relig- 
ious reformation is referred. The Thibetans have as 
many as fourteen accounts of the time of his death, 
ranging between 2422 b.c. and 546 b.c. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese insist on the tenth century, and the 
Singhalese on the sixth. This last date (543 b.c.) 
substantiated by an agreement among the southern 


* Pococke, India in Greece* 


* Weber, Varies. , pp. 27, 161. 
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Buddhists, has been generally accepted by European 
scholars as approximately correct.^ Yet Muller and 
Lassen have shown that dogmatic requirements, re- 
puted prophecies, and other errors, have had much to 
do with fixing the recognized dates, after all. 

His Sutras (sentences or discourses) were collected 
wntten after his death by the earliest s3mod of his fol- 
recorcis lowcrs.^ But thcsc havc been to an extent 
recast by somewhat later hands, and Muller believes 
that the story of Buddhism down to its -political 
triumph, in the third century B.C., was supplied out 
of the heads of its disciples in that epoch, rather 
than from authentic records.^ Yet, in common with 
other scholars, he regards the substance of the oldest 
Sutras as good material for history, accepting the 
main features of their report of Gotama, notwith- 
standing Professor Wilson’s skepticism even as to his 
existence.^ St. Hilaire, following the Lalitavistara, 
one of the earliest works of the canon,^ for the period 
of his youth, and combining various Sutras with the 
reports of the "Chinese Pilgrims” for that of his 
ministry, has endeavored to separate truth from ficti<ii 
and to present a life of the reformer free from mytno- 
logical additions, — just as Baur, Renan, Schenkpi, 
and others, have sought to eliminate similar tributes of 
the religious imagination from the records of the life 
of Jesus. It is manifest, however, that there are ever 
greater difficulties in the way of this effort than in that 
of extracting pure history from the Christian gospels. 


* Lassettt II. 57-60; St. Hilaire; Burnouf; Weber, p. 251. Miiller 477 

B c. See Sansk Lit , pp. 260-301. 

* Koeppen, II 10; Lassen, II. 8. * Sansk. Lit ^ p. 260. 

* Sansk. Lit , 79, 82 ; Chips, 1 . 217, 219. 

B Dating beyond all question earlier than the Christian era (St. Hil., IfUrod.^ xiv.; MlilUsr, 
£hips, I. 205), and translated out of Sanskrit into Chinese in the first century of our era. 
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oldest Sutras seek to ennoble the name of Bralunan. 
The Dhammapada, describing the true Buddhist saint 
says, " Him call I the true Brahmana.” Our amiable 
Chinese pilgrims bear no malice towards believers 
in the older faith, Fahian praises a great Brah- 
raanical teacher. Hiouen Thsang describes the 
Brahmans as " men of spotless life, who make purity 
the basis of their doctrine ; ’’ and has other good 
words for them whenever he speaks of them as a 
whole. ^ The Sutras represent Gotama as seeking 
to purify the lives of many, whose doctrine he does 
not assail. The Buddhists seem indeed to have used 
this ancient word to convey the sense of pure relig- 
ion ; objecting to the pretence of a technical Brali- 
manic priesthood to appropriate it. It has on their 
lips a cert<iin ancestral sanctity, in view of which such 
ecclesiastical pretensions were childish : so that one 
cannot well avoid the belief that we are here dealing 
with one of those simplest and most natural terms for 
the inward life, which, like our own words, and 
JVatnrc^ overpass special creeds, and associate the 
speaker with the whole religious experience of his 
people. Even while deposing Brahma himself as 
special deity, the Buddhist would seem to have held 
fast to the old significance of this root-word of re- 
ligion. " Buddhism,” says Max Muller, " was origi- 
nally but a modification of Brahmanism, and grew 
slowly up to the position of a rival and opposing 33^8- 
tem.”^ The statement may easil}^ be strengthened by 
the analogies of history. Christianity was, in its ori- 
gin, a form of Judaism. The continuity of religious 
life is steadil}^ maintained through all transitions. 

' Mim. des Voy. de Hiouen Thsang^ I. 76, 80. 

* Sansk Lii., p. 263. 


^9 
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There is no ''supernatural” violation of this sacred 
sanity of growth. 

But there was other soil than that of distinctive 
Brahmanism to quicken the new tree. We have seen 
that rationalistic reactions had already, before the 
time of Buddha, combined with the introspective 
tendencies of Hindu thought, as in Kapila. Budd- 
hism inherited largely from the Sankhya, and was, in 
the main, a democratic use of its speculative belief.^ 
The rise of new divinities in the faith of the people, 
such as the worship of Krishna Vishnu,*^ and the re- 
action of aboriginal beliefs on the language, social 
habits, and religioifs sentiment of the Aryan con- 
querors, — must have weakened the hold of Brahrn^, 
as an exclusive conception of deity. The practical faith 
of the people has at all times exerted an influence 
on contemporaneous forms of philosophy ; and even 
Hindu abstractions were not free from this social 
accountability. 

The most impressive fact in Indian Buddhism is 
. a complete dethronement of the old deities in 

Aryan char- the name' of {btiddki) human intelligence, 
acter. legend shows these elder gods kneeling 

around the mother of Gotama, at his birth, in homage 
to a Human Life that brought with it a profounder 
insight than their own. This secularist courage of the 
Buddhist lay in his ethnic descent. To hold special 
conceptions and names of deity in abeyance to the 
energies of mind was but a phase of that self-reliance 
which determines all forms of activity in Aryan races. 
Not only has there been in them all a heroic element 
that dared to lift itself to the level of recognized divin- 
ities; not only do all their epics delight to exalt the 

1 Weber, Iftd, Stud.^ I. 434. * Lassen, II. 464. 
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Buddhism may have found foothold in some stroug 
civil or political reaction against the authority 
of a priestly caste. Of this we have no ac- Buddhism 
count. But we know that the civil power 
sustained the movement, and that princes bore as 
important a part in propagating it as they did in the 
growth of the Christian Church eight hundred years, 
and in that of Protestantism two thousand years, after- 
wards. We know of Kandragupta,^ the great Hindu 
chief, who expelled the Greeks from India in the third 
century b.c., and conquered an empire which included 
the whole of Aryavarta, the Holy Land of Hindu 
tradition, and the birthplace of Gotama himself, and 
founded the famous dynasty of the Maury as with 
which the latter was connected by subsequent legend 
as^Sakyamuni ; that he was of low caste, probably 
a Sudra, and that his accession must have given great 
impulse to the preaching of social equality in the name 
of religion. And we find in his grandson, Asoka, 
the Constantine of the Buddhist church. All ac- 
counts agree in reporting some of Gotama’s earliest 
converts to have been men of the highest rank and 
distinction. Kings were his champions and almoners. 
Hiouen Thsang saw the ruins of a hall of conference 
at Sravasti, which had been built for him by the 
king of Kosala, and tells of other structures in 
the midst of beautiful gardens erected for his public 
preaching by men of great wealth and benevolence in 
different parts of northern Ind’a. The secular ele- 
ment could indeed hardly have been attracted by the 
speculative principles of Buddhism, which do but 
follow the Brahmanical track into depths where the 
common mind could not easily find food. But these 

^ Lassen, II. 196. 
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fine-spun metaphysics were largely of later growth : 
they did not constitute its motive force. The practical 
democratic tone of its new preaching, on the other 
hand, must have been welcomed, both by the masses 
who saw mutual love and service substituted for 
priestly mediation as the path to beatitude, and by 
the secular powers^ which would greet a religion so 
antagonistic to the rival caste. But we must not 
underestimate tlie capacity of the people to become 
interested even in speculative reforms. Muller does 
not hesitate to say that ^Mn India less than in any other 
country would people submit to a monopoly of truth ; 
and the same millions who were patiently bearing the 
yoke of a political despotism threw off the fetters of 
an intellectual tyranny.” We have already seen that 
the political despotism itself was not so complete as 
has commonly been thought. 

The old religious institutions had doubtless lost 
„ ^ much of their power. ^ Brahmanism was no 

Buddhism longer the profound faith it had been ; or 
m the past. pj^ssing iuto the freer spirit of the 

Upanishad, an ever open "sitting” for new reve- 
lations. It had already gone through many phases, 
and its pantheistic spirit left it open in many directions 
to great freedom of speculation. Its Brahmanas and 
Upanishads abound in Buddhistic terms and doctrines.* 
It is certain that the reformers held its spiritual essence 
in respect. There is good evidence that, as late as the 
time of Asoka, Buddha was still associated with it, 
and regarded as in some sort its pupil. He was a 
sitter at the feet of Brahmans, and his earliest follow- 
ers were of that class. Famous Brahman teachers 
are associated with him in both these ways.® The 

^ Lassen, II 462. * Weber, VorUs^^ p. 249. 


s Ibid. 
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moved from the age of the Hindu reformer, the 
less of that universal element in Buddhism that 
makes it a religion will be found traceable to his ex- 
clusive influence, and the more to profound tendencies 
and necessities in the life of his epoch and his race, — 
is but to apply a universal law. The further we pene- 
trate towards the apparent sources of any great relig- 
ious movement, the more strongly the disposition to 
ascribe it, as a whole^ to the personal power of the 
so-called ” Founder,” will be reproved. And this not 
because the initial impulses of great reformations 
were not really felt in the depths of elect souls, nor 
because personal force is of less moment than we are 
wont to suppose ; but because the tendenc}^ of a relig- 
ious veneration which lasts for ages is to overlook or 
depreciate the 7nanifold personal forces of which a 
great religious transition is made up, in the exclusive 
interest of one. All universal results must come from 
universal elements, and such elements could only have 
been expressed in the infinite variety of characters 
and aims that made up the spirit of an age. History 
brings round this needed lesson in the democracy of 
the soul, at last. It will not suffer the honor due to 
human nature to be for ever absorbed or monopolized 
by a few. The progress of inquiry dissipates these 
illusions of distance ; but it is only to substitute better 
knowledge of the providential laws. 

This is illustrated in the study of the origin of 
Christianity. What have been loosely called origin of 
mere ^'preparations for the coming of the 
Lord”^ are found to have been grand creative instincts 


^ Even Muller occasionally expresses such partialism, which seems out of accord with 
his large culture and spiritual as well as philosophical insight. See Sansk LU-^ p. 32; 
I. p. 373* 
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in the depths of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman civiliza- 
tion, moving millions niore or less definitely in one 
and the same direction, and shaping an ideal, ready 
to crown the head which should be conspicuous enough 
to attract its attention, yet obscure enough to baffle 
criticism, — these spiritual tendencies of the age se- 
cretly moving the teacher and his apostles, and de- 
veloping his religious genius for its work. Not only 
are the moral and spiritual truths he was believed 
to have imported into the time, and even into human 
nature, found to have been fermenting in the society 
into which he was born, but that all-controlling func- 
tion in opening the new moral era which has been 
ascribed to his personal life fails of historical evidence, 
llis nc^bility and sweetness are seen to have followed 
the natural laws of human influence.^ All the more 
evident becomes the divine impulse that was moving 
that whole wonderful age.^ 

Thus inevitably are exacted all dues that have been 
, , withheld from the common nature, whereof all 

anduniver- religioiis and their founders are outgrowths, 
sal claims, hcroism and sainthood are none the less 
spontaneous ; nor has genius the less of individuality 
and original power. And this inevitable absorption 
of the personal centres of religious tradition into the 
humanity of their times, at the touch of historical in- 
quiry, can no longer surprise us when we remember 
that every exclusive claim has defrauded personality 
itself, by setting aside that ideal value which belongs 
to it in each and every efficient human life. 


* See, for further illustration of these points, the author's work on Tkt Worthip 

(Boston, 1868). 

* See Denis, Tkiories et /dies MoraUs de rAniiquiti; and Leckv’a European 
Marais, 
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symboHsm to conform to this record, in order that the 
historical Jesus may be retaifted as indwelling life of 
his Church. To this personal ideal, thus constructed, 
which is put, like that of Buddha, in the place of 
deity, the Christian imagination ascribes all past, all 
actual, and all hoped-for good. The defect of the 
Buddhist mythology is thus of a very diflerent char- 
acter from that of the Christian ; the one consisting in 
the absence of restraint by the laws of historical ex- 
perience, and the other in arrest and custod}^ of the 
spiritual sense by artificial historic limits. The value 
of both is in claiming, up to a certain point, spiritual 
and moral significance for the natural world. 

And here the Buddhist ideal maintains, through all 
the wild, rank license of its fancy, a severe ethical 
purity, more surprising under such circumstances, 
than that which has been secured to the Christian 
by the far greater sobriety of Semitic and European 
imagination. 

The analogy in method between the two mythologies 
holds, as far back as the records of either allow us 
to go. The pre-existing type of the Buddha life la}^ 
in the consciousness of the early Buddhist Church, 
just as the Messianic idea lay in that Hebrew con- 
sciousness to which we owe so much of the earliest 
biography of Jesus. " The Buddha must perform 
certain acts, visit certain places at certain times, work 
certain prescribed miracles ; ” ^ and it was but the 
natural tribute of faith to make his biography accord 
with these conditions. In all mythological construc- 
tion, the soul has made good its own prophetic desire, 
more or less freely, by the creative word, "This was 
done that it might be fulfilled.” First, a few general 

* See Koeppen, 1 . 95 ; St. Hilaire, ch. 11. ; BeaFs Buddhist Pilgrims^ ch. xxii. 
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typical features or moulds were supplied by the living 
hope of the age ; then these, having found some 
personal centre round which they could gather, were 
wrought out by later demands in the desired variety 
and prodigality of product.^ 

To what extent the Founder of a faith himself has 
contributed to the development of the pre-existent 
ideal through sharing its hope, and believing him- 
self appointed to fulfil it, is in all cases difficult to 
determine. The remote life of Gotama of course 
affords no exception to the rule. 

The eighty apostles he is believed to have sent forth 
Thehoiu preacli his gospel of ''mercy to all” are 
and the man probably but a mythical expression of the 
fact that the age awaited it. The voice of a com- 
mon aspiration must have been heard in his appeal, 
as in all gospels that have survived in the faith of 
generations. Buddha represented, as did Jesus after- 
wards, a great demand of his time ; partly by his 
actual personality, and still more as the centre of 
that idealizing process by which the demands of a 
religious crisis know how to create their own satis- 
faction out of a few ill-defined and therefore plastic 
materials. Before describing this demand in the in- 
stance of Buddhism, there is a word to be said about 
the signilicalice of this relation between the Hour and 
the Man. 

All the historical religions, even Mohammedanism 
signiacance and Christianity, run back to comparatively 
of a great unhistoi'ical ages and obscure personal rela- 

religious de- o * 

mand. tions. To say that the more this veil is re- 


> Thus the legend associates with Buddha’s life all the holy places of northern India. 
**]^eis bom at Kapilavastu : tenches perfection at Magadha; turns the wheel of the 
Law at V&ran&Ii (Benar^) : and is treed from pain at Kaci” 
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interest of human strife by bringing in the immortals 
to share the perils and bear the fortunes of the day : 
this challenge to the Pantheon in the clash of Aryan 
arms was natural for bold and ardent races ; the gods 
of the hero are ever provisional. But there was a 
like instinct of self-affirmation in the religious element 
also. It divinized the authority of truth, as Thought; 
and this, for the more introversivc qualities of Aryan 
mind, would mean truth as contemplation, or devotion. 
And so the unsteadily seated Vedic and Brahmanical 
deities were amenable to a force more potent than 
the Kshattriya’s sword. It was the very force by 
which they had earned their thrones. Tliat concen- 
tration of mind on the eternal by reaction from the 
transient, which, as represented in them, constituted 
their deity, continued to hold them responsible to itself. 
It was an idea, a universal fact for ever seeking fresh 
expression and more perfect embodiment. In other 
words, devotion made them : an intenser devotion 
could unmake, could supplant them. 

It is not meant by this statement that the ascetic 
mental disciplines themselves, which consti- 
tuted the 'Mevotion ” of the Hindu saint, were mem of the 
themselves regarded as the highest object Qf sods- 
worship. These subjective processes of the individ- 
ual were doubtless, as profound aspirations always 
are, lost to the consciousness by absorption in the 
universal idea which they pursued. Thought in 
itself^ as spiritual contemplation, was true deity, was 
creative essence ; and the more there was of this, the 
more of real being and sovereignty, which all special 
forms of existence must obey. 

The rishi who shall surpass one of these deities in 
devotion, who shalFreach a completer sacrifice of im- 
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perfect desires and aims, shall dispossess him of the 
divinity claimed for him ; and this of course is purely 
by virtue of the divine itself, as always greater than 
any of its manifestations. Thus all special forms of 
deity were subject to the instinct of ^rogress^ in this 
pantheistic worship of contemplation, this faith in the 
endless productivity of devotion. The old myth of the 
fitris^ or fathers, curiously illustrates what is here 
meant. This class of divine human beings were 
believed to be the sons of the gods ; but placed above 
them by Brahma, as having proved holier than they. 
Thenceforward they were acknowledged as fathers by 
their own parents. Being more divine, they were 
essentially older. Does not the long procession of 
religions, the line of special names and forms by 
whicli man has sought to express his changing 
thoLiglit of deity, present the same law on a majestic 
scale? Ever the child takes the father’s place. The 
newest authority stands for the root of being and of 
history : its very birth and parentage are held to have 
been its own work. Man affirms, in every fresh en- 
largement of his religious ideal, somewhat ancestral 
and primeval ; because it is in its adequacy that the 
problem of existence is solved for him, and the essence 
of creative power revealed. So the older God gives 
way to the new light from Man. And deity may be 
said to judge its own past, as the Idea of the Holy 
advances in human consciousness. 

This is the process of spiritual freedom. In difFer- 
Theiawof stagcs of development, its forms are difFer- 
iiberty. j^g intelligence less or greater. But the 

soul’s mastership of its homestead is constantly as- 
serted in one or another wav ; whether it be (to 
apply a distinction that has been Well drawn) through 
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the illusive aim of primitive speculation to coerce 
the supernatural powers which an imaginative faith 
created, or through that ” command of nature by 
obeying her laws which is the practical issue of 
modern science.”’ 

Every step in religious progress is a reaffirmation of 
the authority of the ideal element in man, as represen- 
tative of deity, to judge and reshape its conceptions of 
the divine. And, however partial these conceptions 
may be, it is through their changes that we are lifted 
beyond thcm^ and know that the Infinite itself is 
objectively real. 

Its inspiration of the human faculties, as the Idea 
of the Divine, advances in all Aryan civilizations with 
special freedom, boldly substituting fresh forms and 
names of deity for older ones, from time to time found 
inadequate. The speciality of the Hindu process is 
that the idea thus exercising eminent domain in wor- 
ship is conte^nflativc. From contemplation and its 
energies there was in Indian faith no appeal. My- 
thology and ritual were constantly destroyed and 
reconstructed by its breath. Ever dissatisfied with 
its own forms, it pressed on to abstraction more thor- 
ough and more intense ; as we see not only in the 
difference between Brahmanical and Buddhistic specu- 
lation, but in the constant liability of the deities to be 
supplanted by a more perfect sainthood. Yet it must 
be recognized that the abstraction was thoroughly 
competent to creation not only of positive belief, but 
of moral aspiration and endeavor. These new masters 
of faith and heaven are held with singular strictness to 
the validity of moral authority. Devotees enter deity by 
prayer, discipline, and service ; and saints alarm the 

> U^esimtf^ter Revitw on ** Magic and Astrology” (January, 1864). 
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gods by their virtues, as well as their penances, into 
sending seductions and dissuasives, such as nymphs, 
called the weapons of Indra, to bend them from their 
victorious march. Their imprecations sway the course 
of nature and human life.^ In the Ram&yana, the poet 
does not hesitate to make the older gods contempt- 
ible through their immoralities ; while Vishnu only, the 
later deity who had supplanted them, is exalted as the 
perfect moral ideal, and thereby commended to wor- 
ship. The antagonism involved in this possibility of 
supplanting tha old divinity by new human energies, 
and the arduousness of the test, has its representative 
victim in the mythologic king Trisanku, whose ambi- 
tious virtue, offending the gods, caused him to be flung 
back from heaven, whither he had ascended, towards 
the earth ; but, being caught on his way by the power- 
ful Visvamitra, he remained suspended in space, form- 
ing a constellation in the southern sky. 

Such being the recognized authority of the contem- 
Buddhism pl^^ive and moral ideals, to supplant their own 
tho ultimate past forms with higher ones, it was natural 
TOnte'mpia- that a definite negative should come at last, to 
tion. sweep away every claim of everlastingness in 
the existent objects of Hindu faith ; to disparage the 
old divinities more than the boldest war-chiefs had 
done, and to give law even to Brahmi, through a 
force of abstraction profounder than that which his 
name had signified or his perfection involved. It was 
natural that contemplation itself, pressing freely to its 
utmost limit, should find its own nirvdna^ and be, as it 
were, set free of its distinctive self, into universality, 
both speculative and moral ; so that out of the depths 


* See the whole plot of which is founded on an event of this sort. Also 
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of philosophical pantheism, out of utmost isolation 
and abstraction, should arise this wonderful Budd- 
hism, this " awakening,” this " illumination ” of idea 
and purpose, with the grand sweep of its affirmation : 
” All that lives and breathes shall become Buddha ; ” 
with its faith that whenever a Buddha passes into 
nirvdna^ his karma is poured through the worlds as 
a fulness of living moral energies ; ^ its summons to 
every one to master evil and make his own destiny ; 
and its tender and earnest impulse to save all men, its 
world-wide gospel to the poor. 

Can we wonder that a gospel whose essence lay in 
the experience that thought can reach its final purpose, 
and existence its solution, only in service of mankind, 
should have been heard so gladly by the teeming 
populations of the East? Sublime demonstration that 
the soul, even in its dreams, finds a path to universal- 
ity, both in sympathy and faith. 

Most naturally too, as we have seen, arose this 
radical self-affirmation of the human ^ Seifaffirma- 

all negation towards special objects of faith, tion of the 
As Brahmanical piety was absorbed in the^“*”^“‘ 
idea of God, so there seems to have always existed 
by the side of it, in India, some form of protest and 
reaction in the name of man. Its earnestness and 
courage are seen in such proverbs as these from the 
Dhammapada : — 

** Neither God nor Gandharva, nor Mdra (the spirit of evil), with 
Brahmil combined, can make that man’s victory a defeat, who has 
constantly ruled himself.” 

Even the gods envy the thoughtful, calm, awakened ones.” 

Better than lordship over all worlds is to take the first step in 
virtue.” 

* 

* Battian, DU Urdta^ffttuung dir BmUOUsUtn (Berlin, p. 23. 
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The Buddha is in origin purely human ; yet contem- 
plation exalts him above all gods. His human energy 
masters all special forms of being and power in all 
worlds. His personal will chooses to postpone his 
hard-earned nirvdna^ that he ma}^ share it with all 
mankind ; that he may teach the whole world the way 
to its blessedness. This is like the divine love as- 
cribed to Jesus in Christian creeds. But between the 
two religions that correspond to these two ideals there 
is this diflerence. In Buddhism the moral grandeur 
redounds purely and unmistakably to the honor of 
human nature, since it has always been maintained 
that Gotama was essentially human. ^ Christianity, on 
the other hand, has not rested the virtue of Jesus on the 
natural capacity of man; however it may imply, in 
holding him to be the manifestation of deity, that a 
human form may, for once, be transfigured by special 
divine influx. 

This coming of the human to positive self-assertion 
in Buddhism was, as I have said, in part a 
germs of protest against disparaging man in the name of 
God. But we must not carry this explanation 
of it too far. We should, for instance, be quite wrong 
in regarding it as the extreme reaction from an absolute 
denial of the Human in Brahmanism to an absolute de- 
nial of the Divine. This would be. to overstate both sides 
as forms of negation. We have already seen that Budd- 
hism was not atheistic ; and it is equally true that its 
claim for man was not an absolute revolution in Hindu 
philosophy. It was indeed adequate to give fresh 
direction to the thought and life of the people. It was 

* See Hardy, Mamud^ p. 363. “ To remove the doubts of all beings, to show that 
what he does is not by the power of irdhi^ or miraculous gift, he receives Buddhaship as a 
man, bom from the womb.’* 
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a new expansive force, a stimulus to zeal and sacrifice. 
The soul always seeks a true balance of its activities ; 
and so contemplative devotion enforced a demand for 
enthusiasm and the inspiration of work. Hence the 
Buddhist’s appeal to the masses, his fearless rejection 
of the old divinities that slumbered in the bosom of 
caste. But there was in that older contemplative piety 
itself ^ it must be remembered, the germ of a profound 
recognition of the Human. Spiritual Pantheism, in its 
substantial meaning, exalts and reveres soul, as soul. 
Its logic can never quite escape a democratic, universal 
form. Its God in India was not this Brahman nor that 
rishi, but "All in all.” Therefore, as we have seen, its 
development naturally brought rationalistic and free 
mystical tendencies, caste-disintegration, and, in a 
word, Buddhism itself, in definite, constructive form, 
as the concurrence of all these, notwithstanding every 
thing that ecclesiasticism could do to prevent them. 

We must note that it was only as special divinities 
that the elder gods were liable to be supplanted 
by the spiritual disciplines of special saints. It tliib claim of 
was only as a god that Brahma was dethroned 
by the Buddhist test of transiency, not as God. It is 
not to be inferred therefore that the attitude of censor- 
ship we have described involved ignorance or rejection 
of an eternal essence beyond the power of human 
criticism to change, or of human achievement to sup- 
plant. Only the pursuit of such transcendent moral 
reality could have enforced the criticism of specific 
objects of worship, and the effort to achieve their sub- 
jection by a higher truth and virtue than their own. 

It is true that the gods, thus declared to be merely 
temporary, were also held to be actual beings and 
powers in the universe : so that in the treatment of all 
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such definite forms of deity as provisional there lay the 
danger of dissolving objective truth in the self-asser- 
tion of the critical faculty ; and of claiming not only 
that man makes and unmakes his special conception 
of God, but that God, as God, is nothing else than a 
human conception. But these perils of negation were 
held in check by a profound veneration in the Oriental 
mind for the independence of the eternal, absolute, 
and infinite. It was but as forms of personal will that 
the gods were held to be thus provisional, and subject to 
the demand for more perfect fulfilment of the religious 
ideal. 

The Buddhist has not therefore committed the weak- 
, ^ ness of holding Brahm^ or Vishnu to be true 

sense of and pcrfcct Deity, while at the same time 

subjecting him to human criticism and even 
mastership. Yet, when Buddha himself came to be 
the centre of religious faith and mythologic creation, 
he was regarded as subject to human influence and 
even control, with little respect for the self-adequacy 
of the divine. So Vishnu is described by Kalidasa as 
greater than the self-existent,” when choosing a mortal 
shape, to save mankind.^ To this imperfect sense of 
the meaning of deity all religions are subject, in con- 
centrating vv^orship on a definite personal will. In the 
same way, the Christ practically supplants the Father 
in the faith and service of Christians ; and God be- 
comes only an "impalpable effluence,’’ from the person 
of his own Son ! It hardly becomes Christendom to 
rebuke Buddhism for putting a man in place of God. 
Luther said that God had "tied himself to man by 
bonds of prayer;” Montalembert, that "prayer equals, 
sometimes surpasses, the power of God, triumphing 

X SakutUaiA, Act. VII. 
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over His will, His wrath, and even over His justice.” 
"God,” says Ruskin, "is a Being who can be reasoned 
with, moved by entreaties, angered by our rebellion, 
alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and 
glorified by our labor.” All this is certainly to 
worship the conditional and finite. It would sub- 
ject the moral order of the universe to the infirmi- 
ties of human desire. It is also, on the other hand, 
however unconscious and perverted, a kind of claim 
justly entered by the human to determine the paths of 
freedom and progress. Both these forces manifestly 
involve criticism and even supersedure of what has 
beeti held the adequate object of worship. But they 
are perverted, if not suppressed, in so far as the claim 
amounts to a pretension of moving and changing deity 
itself; in so far as it is assumed that one who can 
be thus criticised, changed, convinced, improved, and 
even supplanted, has in very fact exhausted the idea 
of infinite, absolute Being. Such, however, is the per- 
verted form under which the claim of the human to 
shape its religious ideal appears, not in the distin- 
guished instances only that have just been given, 
but in the general tenor of Christian praying and 
preaching. 

And the sincerity and devoutness, which is found to 
be compatible therewith in the Christian world, should 
prepare us to believe that a similar failing in later 
Buddhism is not without its aspirations to freedom 
and its sentiment of reverence and faith. 




V. 
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TTARDLY any thing in the history of religion is 
more impressive than the energy with Extension of 
which Buddhism was propagated for centuries J^^ddhism. 
after the time of Sakyamuni, and its success in revo- 
lutionizing the religious life of the great and little 
states into which northern India was divided. All 
the oldest inscriptions on Hindu monuments are not 
only written in dialects of popular language, but are 
shown to be Buddhist by their spirit also, as well as 
by the emblems which in many cases are associated 
with them : the chaitya, or relic temple, the tree, the 
wheel, the cross, the seated Buddha. And the same 
conclusion holds of the old coins of India, so far as 
they have been brought to light. Fahian speaks of 
Buddhism as ”the law of India;” and the immense 
treasures of sacred literature with which Hiouen 
Thsang returned to China prove that the resources of 
the faith were in his time almost unlimited. Yet the 
practical missionary zeal which it demanded of its 
converts could not be contented with the passive spirit 
of Hindu civilization. That restless ardor to deliver 
all mankind drove them to expend most of their force 
on distant regions. Gradually, too, after many cen- 
turies of depression, there came a revival of Brahman- 
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ism, of which we have no very clear explanation. 
Doubtless the hold it had at the earlier period in 
the inertia of established system was not wholly lost 
through the palmy days of Buddhist ascendency. 
Doubtless it learned to quote the radical metaphysics 
and thorough rationalism of its rival with disparaging 
effect before a people naturally reverent towards tra- 
dition, profoundly mystical, and open to recognize 
somewhat authoritative in an ancient title to the Vedas, 
those fountains of national faith. But the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from the soil of India is a conse- 
quence not so much of this revival of Brahmanism — 
which has, after all, never been very effectual — as of 
its own absorption into numerous sects, which have 
transferred much of its spirit into new forms of popular 
faith. It is not easy to say how much of the disinte- 
gration of caste described in an earlier part of this 
work as going on in later times, and which is manifest 
in nearl}^ all important sects of recent formation, is 
due to the direct influence of distinctive Buddhism. 
Though it has failed to eradicate the idea of caste- 
subordination from the Hindu mind, so that even in 
Ceylon, where its effect on manners and life has been 
very great, the lowest, or Chandala caste, still re- 
mains;^ yet the separation of that idea from religious 
faith and institution has been a marked result of the 
forces which it set in motion. 

Buddhism was still more effectual in its reaction 
Influence on agttinst the sacrificcs of animals, which had 
sacrifices, succecded those simple Vedic rites, so seldom 
stained with blood. Even the cakes, butter, and soma- 
juice of those early days were abjured by these 
thorough Puritans, who allowed no rite but the offer- 

> Tennent’s 
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Ing of flowers to their perfected Buddhas. And even 
the great Brahmarrical revival has not restored the ani- 
mal sacrifices thus interrupted, except in rare instances, 
and, as some affirm, in a single province. The Hindus 
have, as a people, returned to the old Vedic ways, and 
bring their offerings from the dairy and the field. ^ 

The inspiration of Buddhism was, moreover, in its 
practical energy, its faith in liberty and ini^gj^oid 
active work; and with these the climate 
India was less congenial than that of regions to the 
north and west. Its apostles were attracted by the 
rude and unsettled condition of the tribes of middle 
Asia, as strongly as they were repelled from Hindustan 
by fixed ideas and systems. Yet the influences of cli- 
mate, tradition, and organization combined, failed for 
twelve centuries to dislodge Buddhism from the coun- 
try of its birth. The special causes of its disappear- 
ance from India, in or about the ninth century, are 
still unknown. This epoch is the dark age of Hindu 
history. Its scanty traditions hint of merciless relig- 
ious persecutions ; but of these, if they really occurred, 

all definite record has been effaced. Of crusades 

/ 

against Buddhism by teachers like Sankara and Ku- 
marila Bhatta, and of quarrels with the kindred school 
of the Jainas, we have little more than vague rumors. 
These Dark Ages were times of intestine strife among 
the principalities of India. They were followed by the 
all-commingling flood of Mohammedan invasion ; and, 
when the old sects and schools reappeared, it was under 
new names, and as results of a ferment and fusion 
not now to be traced. Buddhism has but been exiled 
in name: the substance remained, and told decisively 
on the theology, literature, and life of the Hindu race. 

* See Wheeler, I. 159. * Lassen, IV. 708. 
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The Bhagavadgita is an evidence of this influence, 
Shown in pcriod prcvious to the expulsion. It 

the Bhaga. is Brahmanism making such concessions to 
vadgiti Buddhism as were necessary to save its own 
life ; recognizing the duty of eclectic liberality, and 
yielding a surprising amount of moral consideration 
and respect to the lower castes. The Yoga system of 
Patanjali, probably one of the outgrowths of Budd- 
hism, or at least a successor in the same line, had in 
one sense equalized men, by exalting ascetic life as 
such above the distinctive functions assigned by the 
older faith to the several castes. The Bhagavadgita, 
while it disparaged these exclusive claims of ascetic 
discipline, yet obeyed the democratic impulse of 
Buddhism in another way ; emphasizing the duty of 
action and the demands of society on the individual. 
It reduced the whole mythological world to unity; 
and, with Buddhistic thoroughness, absorbed the whole 
universe of gods and men into the abyss of apparent 
annihilation. "As torrents rush into the ocean, so the 
heroes of the human race enter the flaming mouths, 
the fire of death.” ^ Brahma could never have appeared 
under so terrible a form, — that eremite God of eternal 
rest. The thought of evanescence must have been 
deepened by some powerful educational force. The 
universal energy of death is even declared in plain 
words to be greater than Brahm^ himself.^ And we 
have here, without doubt, the gigantic shadow cast 
upon Brahmanism by the Buddhist as well as 

by the terrors of the popular theology, which were 
not to be wholly escaped. But when that abysmal 
deity changes his form, and appears at once as Krishna, 
incarnation of Vishnu, the preserving Spirit, bidding 

1 G., ch. xi. 


• Ibid. 
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Arjiina look on him "free from fear, with happy 
heart,” — it is impossible not to recognize in this no- 
blest avatdra^ counselling to manly human service,^ 
to absolute disinterestedness, to liberation from the 
Vedas, to the w^orship of eternal truth, ^ an eflbrt of 
Brahmanism to combine with its aspirations toward 
an immortal life the practical love and freedom en- 
forced by the Buddhist gospel. 

“ Without action you cannot reach freedom from action : whoso 
restrains tlie senses and acts unselfishly, without interest in the 
fruits, yet who acts, seeking the good of mankind, attains peace. 
His path leads to nirvdna in the Supreme Spirit ” ^ 

This is certainly as near Buddhism as Brahmanism 
could be expected to arrive. Krishna says further : — 

“ It is the mind liberated from the Vedas that reaches true con- 
templation. Seek refuge in thy mind.” ^ 

“Even Vaisyas and Sudras take the highest path, if they turn 
to me. How much more, then, Brahmans and Kshatlriyas ! ” 

It is Arjuna, the Kshattriya king, who is prom- 
ised the highest unity with deity, and admitted to 
visions hidden from all other men.’^ Such conces- 
sions to the lower castes, however imperfect, indicate 
democratic influences which the hereditary priesthood 
had been unable to resist. 

All this is none the less true because the caste sys- 
tem is still maintained in the Bhagavadgita, the w^hole 
theory of action qualified thereby, and the duty of 
the warrior to his caste asserted, and emphatically 
urged. Nor is it the less true because the poem indi- 
cates none of that aversion to bloodshed which was 
characteristic of Buddhism. The other points that 


' Bhag. Cr., ch iii. xii. 
* Ibid., ch ii. 


* Ibid., ch. ii. 

* Ibid., ch. ix. 


* Ibid , ch in. ii. 

* Ibid., ch. xi. 
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have been noted amply suffice to show a profound 
influence proceeding from this religion, in the phi- 
losophy and ethics of an age five centuries after its 
birth. 

Some have supposed that the R&mayana originated 
inthcRs- Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism.^ 
mayana ihoory, Rama’s war with the R&k- 

shasas, and his triumphant invasion of Ceylon, aided 
by supernatural apes and bears, was a poetic version 
of the expulsion of the Buddhists out of southern 
India, by a religious crusade, assisted by aboriginal 
tribes of the Dekkan. The old gods of the Rig Veda, 
and tliose of the native races, as well as the tradi- 
tional heroes of the warrior caste, were all brought 
in to eflcct tlie restoration of the older faith ; all these 
popular religious associations being wrought up with 
dramatic eflect in the beautiful tale of R&ma’s re- 
covery of his lost Sita from the ravisher R^vana, 
which forms the second half of the epic. The proofs 
of such a connection, however, do not seem at all 
satisfactory. The harpy -like, blood-thirsty R&ksha- 
sas, especially, could hardly have been suggested by 
Buddhism. Yet the Ran>ayana bears striking marks 
of the influence of this faith on the Brahmanical sys- 
tem. The concessions to popular mythology in which 
it abounds, though written in the interest of the priest- 
hood ; the recognition of older and later incarnations ; 
the democratic spirit shown by the people’s taking 
an active interest in affairs of state, giving advice to 
the king, urging their desires on his ministers, and 
even jeering and reproaching him; the introduction 
of oudras into public ceremonies, and the pouring of 
water on the heads of princes at their inauguration, 

' Wbeeler’j» History 0/ India^ II., I$ttrod*, p. Ixxvii. 
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by all the castes, — show that Brahmanism had been 
reduced to recognizing equalities that had no place in 
its system ; a change that must be due to Buddhism. 

After this, too, we hear more about gods of the 
fcoflc} They were in many respects such as inthepopu- 
might be expected from the many causes ofiar theology, 
demoralization in India during modern times ; yet 
their mmibcr and their 'proininencc alike indicate that 
the exclusiveness of Brahmanism had to give way to 
the demand of the popular mind for freedom. The 
people transformed the old deities of the Veda ; and 
even the later ones, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, were 
merged in Krishna and Rama. The priesthood were 
obliged to elaborate the popular deities in combination 
with their Brahma into a form of trinity ; and even to 
subordinate Brahma to V.shnu and Siva. In the com- 
mon mind they remained separate, and each had his 
sect of worshippers. Vishnu, a Vedic god, who had 
come to represent the bounty and serenity of nature, 
grew into the beneficent divinity of the Ganges popu- 
lation,^ embodying in his avatar as the noble faith 
that God descends to save the world, whenever evil 
wins the upper hand. The worship of Vishnu-Jagan- 
n&th, "protest of the equality of men before God,” — 
making all castes eat together, celebrating traditions 
of the most humane and democratic spirit, — whose 
very breadth has opened it to excesses by a few minor 
sects, which all classes condemn, — is now shown to 
be largely the result of Buddhism, and associated with 
its earliest struggles.^ 

* Lassen, IV. 594, * Duncker, II. *32. 

* Mr. Hunter, from whose interesting work on Orissa these statements are drawn, speaks 
in the highest terms of the behavior of the pilgrims of Jaganndth. and of the influence of 
his woiship on the customs of the people. The lines of research, so ably opened by Mr. 
Hunter, promise real light on the darkest periods in the history of Buddhism in India. 
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It is in coming down to these later times that we 
The modem how immense a variety of tendencies 

sects. jg covered by the common name Hinduism, 
and how large and free has been the growth of this 
tropical religious nature. Wilson’s enumeration of 
the principal sects alone runs up to nearly sixty. 

Scarcely one of the dogmas of older schools has 
Their free escuped denial. Freedom of thought and spec- 
cniicLsm. ulatioii hus becu as perfect as ever in the 
world. 

There are Vaisknava sects, as well as others, that 
deny the absolute unity of deity, and repudiate 7nok- 
ska^ or absorption into the One, carrying the Sank- 
hyan principle of individualit}^ to its furthest extreme 
others that reject asceticism, passing over to the op- 
posite pole, and in some instances, we must add, into 
sensuality under religious sanctions others that hold 
themselves bound, in view of the dogma of incarnation, 
to reverence the gtiru^ or spiritual guide, as not only 
one with God, but greater even than Krishna him- 
self ; ^ others that consider ascetics as persons who are 
suffering the penalties of sins committed in former 
lives, and deny the possibility of avatdras^ since God 
can neither be subject to transmigration nor to union. ^ 

There ure sectaries who say jokingly, when they 
hear the Vedas recited, "These are sick people, in a 
painful fit, or hired journeymen in an uproar ; ” and 
when they see the sacred thread on the neck of a 
Brahman, "A cow will not be without a rope.”^ 
There are others who "recognize the being of God in 
mankind, know no being more perfect than man- 


* MAdhwas. 

* Chaitanyas, KartSbhajas. 

* Ch^rviks II. ix.). 


* Vallabhachftryus and Sftktas. 

^ School of Piranah {DabUt&n^ II, viH ). 
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kind, and think that it contains nothing of a bad 
nature.” ^ 

Nor is the disintegration of traditions less mani- 
fest in the sphere of sentiment than in that inmytuoi- 
of dogma. ^ 

One issue of the old democratic movement of Budd- 
hism is to be traced in the chaos of the later mytliol- 
ogy, which awaits some centralizing and spiritualizing 
power. 

This very luxuriance proves the richness of the 
native soil. We may therefore be sure that 

Native spir- 

the reconciling principle, after all this disinte- nuai resour- 
gration, will spring from Hindu, not foreign, 
associations. The total hiilure of distinctively Chris- 
tian propagandism was to be expected. How should 
this rich and free symbolism be supplanted by exclu- 
siveness in type and form? Morality, science, free- 
dom, humanity, will speak to the Hindus in those 
universal aspects which belong to the age ; but it must 
be through their own native experience. The foot- 
hold must be found in their natural associations and 
descent. 

This free spirit is illustrated by the Sikhs ^ or dis- 
ciples, at first a religious sect, then roused by 
persecution into a nation of soldiers, fight- 
ing for liberty of conscience, and establishing a free 
state in the Panjab, which they held for centuries, 
until it passed under English rule. No race in India 
has shown a braver or more independent spirit, in 
thought or in conduct, than the Sikhs. They date 
their history from Nanak, a native Hindu teacher of 
the fifteenth century, a grain factor by trade, who 
threw aside Vedas and Koran, denounced caste, sati^ 


* Manushya Bh^kta (Ibid., xu.). 
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and all other degrading customs and institut^^lfl^ and 
preached pure Theism, broad humanity, ah<|va. code 
of morals nowhere surpassed. Renouncing the ascet- 
ic garb, he spent his life in domestic relations, and 
after a long ministry, in the cause of right and noble 
living, ( f large tolerance, and devout aspiration, died, 
like Buddha, surrounded by devoted disciples, the 
founder of a new religion. Rebuked for sleeping 
with his feet towards a temple, this teacher asked : 
” Whither shall I turn my feet, if I would point them 
where God’s house is not?” Like Buddha, he is 
believed to have had previous lives on earth. The 
following story from the Dabist&n^ is thoroughly 
Buddhistic : — 

“ When Nanak died, he saw two roads, the one to heaven, the 
other to hell. He chose the latter, and descending thither brought 
all the inhabitants out But God said, * These sinners cannot enter 
heaven : you must return into the world, and liberate them. There- 
fore Nanak came into this world, and his followers are those former 
inhabitants of hell : the guru (teacher) comes and goes, until that 
multitude shall have found their salvation.’' 

The Sikh Bible, Adi Granth^ compiled by Arjuna, 
a subsequent guru^ in the next century, and written 
in a now obsolete tongue,^ contains contributions from 
the teachings of twenty-five persons, of all orders 
and pursuits ; among them a leather-dresser, a cloth- 
printer, a barber, a butcher, and a musician; also a 
woman. It teaches the unity of God, the moral laws, 
and liberty of thought and worship; forbids all vices, 
and commands the practical virtues and universal 
love.^ 

This Bible speaks of God as ^ one, sole, self-exist- 

* Drth.y II. p 269. 

* 1 'rumpp, in Jourfial 0/ Royal As. Soc. for 1871, p. 198. 

* Asiatic Researches, I. 293. 
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ent, ^i%,TOeaning and the cause of all, who has seen 
numhe'lf^ss creeds and names come and go.” 

Nanak says : — 

“The true name is the Creator, the Bein<^ without fear, without 
enmity, the everlasting (timeless) One, the Self-existing.” 

“From his beneficence comes clothing; from his merciful 
glance, the gate of salvation. If He be praised, heard, and revered 
in the heart. He will take away pain and bring comfort.” 

“His worshippers rejoice always : to hear him is the end of sin 
and pain.” 

“ He is not found in names, readings, austerities. If I knew 
Him, I would speak it ; but the story cannot be told. What his 
power, what his thought ? I cannot come up to it.” 

“ What pleases Thee, that is a good work. If the heart is de- 
filed by sin, it is washed in the dye of God’s name. They who have 
done a deed, themselves have set it down. They sow themselves 
and reap themselves.” 

“What word may be spoken by the mouth, which having heard 
He may bestow love ? ” 

“Early reflect on the greatness of the true Name.” 

“ Remember the truth that is from the beginning of the world, — 
the truth that is and will be for ever: not by meditation can truth 
be reached, nor by silence, though I keep up continual devotion. 
The wall of falsehoods is broken by walking in the commandments 
of God.” 

“ They say there are four races ; yet all are of the seed of Brah- 
mi. The four races shall be one, and all sliall call on the 
Teacher. Think not of thy caste, but abase thyself, and be 
saved.” 

“ Fight with no weapon but the word of God ; use no means but 
a pure faith.” 

“ Devotion is not in ragged garments, nor staff, nor ashes, nor 
shaven head, nor sounding horns.” 

“ He is pure who does no evil, is intent on good, and ever giveth 
to the poor.” 

“ Be true, and thou shalt be free : to be true belongs to thee ; 
thy success, to the Creator.” * 

* Cutmingham’s Hisiory of the Sikhs; British I tidia^ vol. i. ; Truinpp, 
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Other Sikh gurus have left these sayings : — - 

“ My mind dwells on One, who gave the body and soul.’* 

“ Many Brahmans have wearied themselves with studying the 
Veds, but found not the value of an oil-seed.” 

“ With slayers of their daughters, whoever has intercourse, him 
1 hold accursed.” 

“ Not they are sati who perish in the flames, but they, O Nanak ! 
who die of broken he«irls.” 

“ Fall at God’s feet : in senseless stone God is not.” 

“ God heard the cry of virtue, and Nanak was sent into the 
world : the four castes became one, the high and the low equal.” 

“ 'rhe Sikh should set his heart on charity and purity.” 

“ He who takes tlie goods of sister or daughter, who oppresses 
the poor, is pumshed. lie who gives not to the needy shall not 
see God.” 

“He is of the faithful who protects the poor, combats evil, re- 
members God ; who is wholly unfettered, who ever wages battle, 
who slays the Turk, and extends the faith.” * 

The last sentence is from Govinda, a warlike guru^ 
"who wore two swords in his girdle, the one to avenge 
his father, the other to destroy the miracles of Mo- 
hammed."'^ The peaceful Nanak brought, after all, 
" not peace, but a sword ; ” and Govinda, the tenth 
teacher, must change the name Sihhs (disciples) to 
Shighs (lions), and organize his people to defend the 
faitli. Nanak lias also, like Buddha and Jesus, been 
transformed in the faith of his later followers from the 
simply philanthropic reformer into the chief of divine 
emanations, and the way ordained for the redemption 
of the world. 

But Govinda was theologically free and thoroughly 
in earnest. 

“Since he fell at God’s feet, no one has appeared great in his 
eyes : Ram and Ruheen, Purans and Koran, have many votaries ; 
but neither does he regard.” 


> Cunningham ; Ludlow ; ut supra* 


• Dahistan^ II. 273. 
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“ Smri^tis, Shastras, and Veds differ in many things : not one 
does he heed.” 

, “ O God ! under thy power all has been done : nought is of 
myself.” 

Not less sincere and fervent is the faith of the mod- 
ern Sikhs, whose religious services have been de- 
scribed as pervaded by a peculiar enthusiastic joy, 
and their prayers by a spirit of self-examination, 
moral discipline, and universal love.^ 

The strict monotheism of the Sikhs has a strongly 
Mohammedan tone ; but their freedom of spec- ^ , . 
ulation and protest, as regards Hindu tradition, Buddhist 
points plainly to that element in the national 
character of which Kapila and Gotama were earlier 
exponents. The Hindu sects of the last six centuries 
are marked by a democratic spirit, which may rightly 
be called the after-life of Buddhism in a people who 
had rejected its form and its name. Has this harvest 
sprung from the ashes of a martyred Church? Is this 
the meaning of that prescience of " a further shore ” 
beyond the ocean of death? 

All the important forms of Vishnu-worship^ continue 
the impulse of these early reformers, who came to be 
themselves regarded as his incarnations. Rmnd’- 
nanda^ in the fifteenth century, followed their example 
in renouncing caste. His disciples form the largest 
sect in Gangetic India.® The numerous followers of' 
Kabir reject polytheism and the service of images, 
and ridicule the honors paid to pandits and Vedas. 
The yainas^ whose special relations with Buddhism 
have not been clearly made out, certainly combined 

* Wilkins, As. Res,^ I. 289. 

* Lassen, IV 608-616; Stevenson, yourn. R. X, S,, vii. pp. 64-73: Wilson’s Essays 
on Religion of the Hindus, vol. i. 

* Wilson, p. 67. 
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with Sankhya categories and formulas many Buddhis- 
tic elements ; such as deliverance of the soul through 
pure knowledge alone, rejection of the Vedas, sup- 
pression of tlie Brahinanical gods, and substitution 
of a series pf jinas or sages [^jina is itself a title of 
Buddha], in their place. ^ Admission to their body 
was independent of caste Their moral code is con- 
tained in five great duties, — truth, chastity, abstinence 
from destroying life, honesty, mastery of desires ; in 
four dharmas^ or forms of good work, — liberality, 
gentleness, penance, and piety ; and in three forms 
of restraint, — government of the mind, of the tongue, 
and of the person.^ All these are wdiolly Buddhistic, 
and make the admitted hostility of the Jainas to tech- 
nical Buddhism the more remarkable. It is perhaps 
simply the sign that no ecclesiastical bonds could con- 
fine these elements of moral and spiritual universality. 
The revival of Brahmanism itself, which seems to have 
represented a general movement towards more positive 
theism than the Buddhist affirmed, caught his demo- 
cratic impulse ; and Sankara, the great Vedantist 
leader, is said to have broken up the four original 
castes in Malabar into seventy-two, which was a 
great step towards destroying the principle itself. 

Lassen jsums up the more favorable features of later 
^ Hindu sects under three heads. They lay 
the later greater stress on piety and morality than on 
outward forms of worship, and make protest 
against ritualism. They undermine the system of 
caste b}^ admitting persons of all classes to religious 
communion. Their founders and teachers make use 
of the popular dialects, in writing and in speech.^ 


‘ I..assen, IV. 735”787' 
» Wilsion. pp 317, 335- 


» Wilson, p, 33S. 

* Lassen, IV. 643. 
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These later schools resume the many elements 
which have preceded them ; freely intermingling 
pantheistic, rationalistic, and skeptical forms of Hin- 
duism with the monotheism of the old Mohammedans 
and the devout mysticism of the Sufis. 

Great numbers of maihs^ or monasteries of the 
Vaishnava sects, are scattered over India, gov- The vai^h- 
erned and supported very much in the same 
way as similar Catholic institutions in the Middle Ages. 
But they are open to all travellers or mendicants ; and, 
for the members, ingress and egress are perfectly free 
at all times, any thing like restraint upon personal 
liberty seeming never to have entered into the concep- 
tion of any of the religious legislators of the Hindus.” 
” Their tenants are most commonly of a quiet, inoflen- 
sive character; and the fuahanis^ or superiors, espec- 
ially, are men of talents and respectability.” ‘ 

The Saivas, or Sivaite sects, for the most part rep- 
resent more exclusive interests, being a fruit / 

/ ^ ^ 1 he Saivas. 

of Sankara’s great Brahmanical revival in the 
eighth century.- With few exceptions, their writings 
are not in the popular tongue ; and they avoid proselyt- 
ing among the masses. In such works as the Tamil 
” Gnan-Potham ” ^ all the mystical philosophy of Brah- 
ma-worship is transferred to Siva, yet not without 
Buddhist elements to wliich the change of deity is, after 
all, not improbably due. The least exclusive sect of 
Saivas is that wdiich worships Siva under the emblem 
of the Unga^ a very old cult, and, in general, by no 
means the immoral one it has been represented. 

But the Vaishnava sects have always been demo- 
cratic. They have made their ideas free to ^he vaish- 
the people by rejecting a specially sacred and 


> Wilson, p. 50-5 


2 Lassen, IV. 6i8. 


* See A mer. Or Joum-t vol. iv. 
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learned tongue, and opening the function of teacher to 
all persons. A large part of the literature of the 
Malirattas, who have proved the manly qualities of 
a Hindu race, is written in vernacular Prakrit, and 
almost all this portion is due to the Vaishnavas. 
One of these democratic poets wrote a commentary on 
the Bhagavadgita. Another was famous for his satires 
on caste and ceremonial forms ; while a third was him- 
self from the lowest of the outcasts, and a fourth was 
a slave girl. The influence of the ethical and relig- 
ious teachings of these Mahratta poets on the middle 
and lower strata of society in central India is said 
to have been very important.^ 

The Baudclha-Vaishnavas believe that all castes 
should eat together on religious occasions. " At the 
temple door all the castes become one.” They have a 
legend of Vishnu, that he brought saints from heaven, 
who had been low-caste laborers, and placed them at 
a banquet beside the Brahmans, himself sitting at the 
head, and even eating the particles of rice that they 
let fall. Another stoiy is of a householder who made 
a feast in honor of his ancestors, and gave part of their 
portion to a poor fariah at his gate : whereat the 
Brahmans present departed from the feast in contempt ; 
but the ancestors themselves came down to take their 
places, and the table was filled. — Idolatrous rites are 
very sternly reproved by these sects. 

“ There are priests who command you to cut down a living plant 
to crown a lifeless stone. They call every thing deity, yet cut down 
trees for oblation. They have girdles for their loins with jingling 
bells, but they are dumb in divine knowledge. Ceremonies, aus- 
terities, and holy places are trifles compared with the praise of 
God.” 

^ Stevenson, on Maratha LiUrature in ymtrn* cf ikt Bomb> Branch ff R* A* 
vol i. 
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One of the Vaishnava sages is represented as not 
only forgiving men who had robbed and maimed him, 
but as pleading with Vishnu to release them from the 
penalty, and give them a place in heaven.' 

The chief disciples of Ramananda were twelve in 
number, and for the most part men of the 
lower and most laborious castes : among them 
were a weaver, a currier, a barber, and a basket- 
maker. The most famous of all was Kabir, per- 
haps the most radical reformer in Hindu history ; 
though it is possible his name, which is an appellative 
of respect, may be mythical, and simply representative 
of a great movement of democratic reaction.^ 

The Dabistan relates the following stories of 
Kabir : — 

** Hearing some learned Brahmans, who had been praising the 
miraculous power of the Ganges water to wash away all sins, call 
for some of this water for themselves, he ran to the river, and 
brought back his own wooden cup filled with this sacred element, 
which he offered to the Brahman. But being of a caste from whose 
hands a Brahman cannot take either food or drink, his gift was re- 
fused, upon which he observed : ‘ You have just now declared that 
this water purifies body and soul, and makes all foulness of evil 
disappear ; but if it cannot render pure this wooden vase, it cer- 
tainly does not deserve your praises.* ” 

Seeing once a gardener’s wife collecting flowers for the image 
of a deity, he said to her : ‘ In the leaves of the flower lives the 
soul of vegetation, and the idol to whom thou oflerest flowers is 
without feeling and dead : the vegetable is superior to the mineral. 
If the idol possessed a soul, it would chastise the cutter, who, when 
dividing its substance, placed his foot on the idol’s breast. Go, 
and venerate a wise and perfect man, who is a manifestation of 
Vishnu.’ 

The following sentences^ from Kabir and his 


* These illustrations are from Stevenson, and taken from the Bhakta Vijaya. 

* Wilson, pp. 55, 68. * Dabistan^ ch. II viii. 

* Taken from Wilson’s selections in Essays, &c., ut sttpra^ pp. 79-90 
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immediate followers will convey an idea of his 
teaching : — 

“My word is from the beg^innin^ ; it has been deposited in life ; 
there is provided a basket for the flowers.’* 

“ He who knows what life is will seize the essence of his own : 
such as it is now, he will not possess it again. The travellers are 
hurrying on, expecting to purchase where there will be neither trade 
nor market.” 

“ Man wanders astray till he finds the gateway of the W’ord. But 
he who has made himself acquainted with the word has done his 
work.” 

“ Live according to your knowledge : fetch w'ater for your own 
drinking, nor demand it from others.” 

“ Life (the world) sells pearls; but with him who knows not their 
value, what can be done ? ” 

“ The goose (man) abandons the lake, and would lodge in a water- 
jar ! Kabir has called aloud, ‘ Repair to your own place, nor destroy 
your habitation.’ ” 

“The dwelling of Kabir is on a mountain peak, and a narrow 
path leads up to it : an ant cannot put his foot on it, but a pious man 
may drive up an ox.” 

“lie who sows R^ma never puts forth the buds of wrath. He 
values not the worthless, and he knows not pleasure nor pain.” 

“ That a droj) falls in the ocean, all can perceive ; but that the 
drop and the ocean are one, few can comprehend. You and I are 
of one blood ; one life animates us both ; from one mother is the 
world born : what knowledge is this that makes us separate ? Kabir 
has said, ‘ I have cried aloud from friendship to mankind : from not 
knowing the name of Rdma, the world has been swallowed up in 
death.’ ” 

“ Of what avail is it to shave your head, prostrate your body on 
the ground, or immerse your body in the stream ? Whilst you shed 
blood, you call yourself pure, and boast of virtues you never display. 
Of what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting your beads, and 
bowing yourself in temples, when, whilst you mutter your prayers, 
or journey to Mecca, deceitfulness is in your heart ? The Hindu 
fasts every eleventh day; the Mussulman during the Ramazan. 
Who formed the remaining months, that you should venerate but 
one.^ If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose residence is the 
universe ? Who has beheld Rdma seated amongst iptiages. or found 
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him at the shrine to which the pil^p-im has directed his steps ? Tlie 
city of Hari is to the east, that of Ali to the west ; hut explore 
your own heart; for there are both Rama and Karim.” 

“Who talks of the lies of the Veds and Tebs? Those who 
uncferstand not their essence. Behold but One in all things : it is 
the second that leads you astray. Every one is of the same nature 
with yourself. He whose is the world, and whose are the children 
of Ali and R^m, — He is my teacher.” 

“ Poison still remains in the soil, though ambrosia be sprinkled 
a hundred times : man quits not his evil habits.” 

“If you are a true dealer, open the market of veracity: keep 
clean your inward man, and repel oppression afar off.” 

“ Many there are that talk, but few that take care to be found : 
let him pass on without regard, who practises not what he pro- 
fesses.” 

“ Check the tongue, associate with the wise, investigate the 
teacher’s words.” 

“ Affection is the garment in which man dresses for the dance : 
consign yourself, hand and foot, to him whose body and soul are 
truth.” 

“ Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your heart.” 

“ A real diamond should be purchased : the mock gem is waste 
of capital.” 

“ Pride cf intellect is manifold : now a thief, now a liar, now a 
murderer ; men, sages, gods, have run after it in vain. Its mansion 
has a hundred gates.” 

“ When the blind lead the blind, both fall into the well.” 

“Yet the master is helpless when the scholar is inapt. It is 
blowing through a bamboo to teach wisdom to the dull.” 

“ The tree bears not fruit for itself, nor for itself does the stream 
collect its waters : for the good of others only does the sage assume 
a bodily shape.” 

“ I have wept for mankind, but no one has wept with me : he will 
join in my tears, who comprehends the w'ord.” 

“ Kabir cries aloud to his fellows : * Ascend the sandal ridge ; 
whether there be a road prepared or not, what matters it to me ? ’ ” 

“All have exclaimed, ‘Master, master,’ but to me this doubt 
arises : how can they sit down with the master whom they do not 
know?” 

It is noteworthy that while the disciple of this sect 
is bound to devote himself to his spiritual giiru or 
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teacher, with implicit obedience, he is warned not to do 
so till he has thoroughly investigated his character and 
doctrine : to act blindly and slavishly is the highest 
wrong. 

Another sect of Rama worshippers is that of Dadu, 
the cotton-cleaner, also a disciple of Kabir. 
Here are a few of his sentences : * — 

“He is my God, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate on 
Him in whose hands are life and death. He provideth for all. He 
is my friend.” 

“In <ill your thoughts, words, and actions, let theie be faith in 
God. () foolish one ! God is not far from you. You are ignorant ; 
but he knoweth every thing, and is careful in bestowing.” 

“ Care can avail nothing : it devoureth life ; for those things shall 
hapj)cn which God shall direct.” 

“He who causes all living things to be giveth milk to their 
mouths, while yet in the womb.” » 

“ Oh, forget not, my brother, that God's power is always with you : 
there is a formidable pass within you, and crowds of evil passions 
flock to it ; therefore comprehend God.” 

“He who hath but one grain of the love of God shall be re- 
leased from all his sinful doubts and actions. Who need cook or 
grind ? Wherever you cast your eyes, ye may see provisions.” 

“ I take for my spiritual food the water and the leaf of Ram ; for 
the world I care not, but God's love is unfathomable.” 

“ Whatever is God’s will shall surely happen ; therefore do not 
destroy yourselves by anxiety, but listen.” 

“Fix your^ heart on God, and be humble as though you were 
dead.” 

“ Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may bring you : 
whatever God pleaseth to direct can never be wrong. Go not 
about, tearing from the tree which is invisible.” 

“ Dadu saith, ‘ Do unto me, O God ! as thou thinkest best : I am 
obedient unto thee. My disciples, behold no other God, go no- 
where but to Him.’ ” 

“ Condemn nothing the Creator hath made. We are not creators. 
He can make what He will : we can make nothing.” 

* Wilson, ut supra, pp. 106-113. From Siddons’s translation in the yaumai 
Bengal Society • 
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“ Meditate on the mysterious affinity between God and the soul/’ 

“ Even as you see your countenance reflected in a mirror, or 
your shadow in still water, so behold Ram in your minds, because 
He is with all.” 

“He that formed the mind made it as it were a temple for him- 
self to dwell in. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts : 
abandon all things for tiut^love of God.” 

“ God ever fostereth his creatures ; even as a mother serves her 
offspring, and keepeth it from harm.” 

“ O God who art the truth ! grant me contentment, love, devotion, 
faith. Thy servant Dadu prayeth for true patience, and that he 
may be devoted to thee. 

“ Dadu saith, ‘ My earnings are God. He is my food and my 
supporter. God is my clothing and my dwelling. He is my ruler, 
my body, and my soul.’ ” 

“ Listen to God’s admonitions, and you will care not for hunger 
nor thirst, for heat nor cold. If ye subdue the imperfections of 
your flesh, you will think only of God. When you cease to call on 
Him, they will return to you.” 

“ D^du loved REima without ceasing : he partook of his spiritual 
essence, and constantly examined the mirror within him ; he over- 
came all evil inclinations : wherefore the light of Rama will shine 
upon him.” 

“Sit humbly at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of bodily 
impurity.” 

“Be fearless and guide yourselves towards the light of God: 
there neither sword nor poison have power to destroy, and sin 
cannot enter.” 

“ Afford help also to the poor stranger.” 

“ Meditate on Him by whom all things were made. Pundits and 
Qazis are fools : of what avail are the heaps of books they have 
compiled ? ” 

“ Wear not away your lives by studying the Vedas. Meditate on 
God, the beginning and the end.” 

“ Do nothing, O man ! till thou hast thoroughly sifted thy inten- 
tions : acquaint thyself thoroughly with the purity of thy wishes, 
that thou mayest be absorbed in God. Endeavor to gain Him : nor 
hesitate to restore your soul, when required, to that abode from 
whence it came.” 


The belief of the followers of Bdbd4dl is a combina- 
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tion of the Vedanta and Sufi tenets. It illustrates in 
Baw-m manner that union of speculative mys- 

ticism with practical benevolence, of which 
Buddhism was the earliest expression. This teacher, 
when asked which is the best religion, replied : — 

“ The creed of the lover differs from other creeds. God is the 
faith and creed of those who love him. To do good is the best for 
the follower of every faith. And, as Hafiz says, — The object of 
all religions is alike : all men seek their beloved. What is the 
difference between prudent and wild ? All the world is love’s dwell- 
ing : why talk of a mosque or a church ? ” 

The following sentences ^ illustrate his teaching : — 

“With whom should the fakir cultivate intimacy? With the 
lord of loveliness. To whom be a stranger ? To covetousness, 
anger, envy, falsehood, malice. Should he wear garments jor go 
naked ? Nudity is excusable only in the insane. The love of God 
does not depend on a cap or a coat. How conduct himself? He 
should perform what he promises, and not promise what he cannot 
perform.” 

“ Should evil be done to evil-doers ? He should do evil to none, 
Hafiz says, ‘ The repose of the two worlds depends on two rules, 
kindness to friends and gentleness to foes.’ ” 

“ Is it necessary for a fakir to withdraw from the world ? What 
is the world ? Forgetfulness of God, not clothes, nor wealth, nor 
wife, nor offspring.” 

“ What is the fakir’s passion ? Knowledge of God. What his 
power ? Impotence. What his wisdom ? Devotion of the heart 
to the heart’s'Lord. What is the fakir’s dwelling ? God’s creatures. 
His kingdom ? God.” 

“ How do the supreme soul and the living [individual] soul differ ? 
The supreme soul is beyond accident, but the living soul is afflicted 
by sense and passion. Happiness is attained only in reunion with 
the One, when the dispersed portions combine again with it, as the 
drops of water with the parent stream.” 

“ The body only separates from God. Blessed be the moment 
when I shall lift the veil from off that face. The veil of the face 
of my beloved is the dust of my body.” 

* Wilson, I, 349, 350. 
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A S a distinctive religion, Buddhism has vanished 
^ ^ from its native soil ; surviving only in ^ 

^ J Expansion. 

those qualities of thought and sentiment out of 
which it grew, and to which, in their Hindu forms, it 
gave fresh vigor. But, in the view of universal relig- 
ion, this is its real triumph. Positive religions affirm 
their own substance to be sacrifice, — of the lower to 
the higher, of the special to the ideal. Nature takes 
them at their w'ord. Their formulas, that seemed 
final, pass ; their sacred names are no longer pro- 
nounced with awe ; their proscriptive masterships are 
set aside ; their body perishes, and they are changed. 
But their after-life is their best. The shell of symbol 
thrown aside, the immortal essence escapes, to work 
freely as a universal force, and in the whole move- 
ment of human life. 

So with Buddhism in India. Its kar7na passed into 
a new soul. Its sainthood returned from the gates of 
nirvdna^ to assume fresh forms ; veiled by new names 
and relations, wherein the closer eye may discern its 
life-beyond-death. But its distinctive triumphs have 
been without the limits of India. It justified itself also 
by its exj^ansive power. In the seventh century Hiouen 
Thsang found, even in the most flourishing Buddhist 
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states, many signs of its approaching decay, — power- 
ful heresies, deserted monasteries, and fallen shrines. 
Two more centuries, and the faith of fifteen hundred 
years is cast out : the name of Gotama Buddha, in 
India, has had its day. The peaceful debates of its 
schools, that had divided every great Hindu state, 
the polemics of its moral and metaphysical sects, the 
Great and Little Vehicles^ shall no more be heard. 
The first act of a darker drama has swept away the 
preachers of peace : the second is at hand ; for the 
conquering Moslem approaches from the north. The 
persecution of the Buddhists is the natural precursor 
of a social disunity which lays this magnificent em- 
pire at the mercy of a horde of invaders. 

Persecution only roused the zeal of those messen- 
gers of mercy and release. They flocked north, south, 
east, and west ; bearing the relics of their saints, and 
the writings of their schools, and planting their seats 
of culture in the desert and the populous place. But 
they had not waited for persecution. For two centu- 
ries or more from the death of Gotama, there are no 
records of Buddhist expansion, nor signs of the use 
of written memorials by the new faith. ^ Yet at the 
end of that time it had become the state religion of 
northern India. At the close of the first Christian 
century it had gone far towards converting Ceylon, 
Kashmir, Kabulistan, and southern Tartary. Even 
in China, princes had adopted it, and translations of 
Buddhist writings overflowed this empire of rational- 
ists.^ The earliest missionaries had appeared in the 
third century b.c. Six centuries afterwards India was 
a holy land of Chinese pilgrimage. From Ceylon 
this living and welcome belief spread on to further 

> Koeppen, I. 184. » Lassen, II. 1078. 
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India, Burmah, Siam, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
From northern India it reached away over the Thi- 
betan steppes; from China to Korea and Japan. ^ 
Certain Chinese records of the fifth century, combined 
with a few slight analogies, mythological and other, 
have been held sufficient, with not a few scholars, to 
prove that it must have penetrated even to Mexico. ^ 
As it would be difficult to find a civilization more in 
contrast with Buddhism than the Mexican, such theo- 
ries can only be regarded as signs of the impression 
made by the expansive energy of this religion on the 
European mind.^ They are quite unimportant beside 
the marvellous record of history, that, after tvvent3"-five 
centuries of life. Buddhism is, with all its gospel of sor- 
row, at present the most widely spread religion of the 
East; that its adherents outnumber those of Brahma 
three to one ; and that the}'' constitute at the lowest 
estimate a quarter of the human race.* 

How impressive is Father Hue’s account of the 
wandering Lamas, a body of men whose vocation is 
not indeed that of preaching, but who carry with them 
their opinions and ceremonies, and are doubtless the 
practical propagators of the faith ! They vi.^it all 
accessible countries. There is not a river they have 
not crossed, a mountain they have not ascended, a 
pepple among whom they have not lived, and of 
whom they do not know the manners and the lan- 
guage. One would say they are under the influence 
of some mysterious power which drives them on- 


* Lassen, IV. 710; Miiller, Sc. of Lang. ^ I. 147; Journ. R. A. S., VI. 278. 

* This theory, for which see Lassen (IV. 754) and Wuttke (1. 348), has been fully dis- 
posed of by J G MUller, Gesch. d. Atner. Urreligionen (Basel, 1867), pp. 9, 490. 

® So Pococke {htdia in Greece^ London, 1852) displayed great ingenuity in an attempt 
to trace every name in Greek mythology, geography, and history to a Buddhist origin, on 
linguistic grounds alone. 
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wards ; and it seems as if God had caused to flow 
in their veins something of that motive force which 
moves worlds forwards in their course.”^ This mys- 
terious instinct has possessed Buddhism from the 
beginning. It must spring in part from a sense of 
universality, — of duties, needs, sympathies, and hopes, 
felt as common to all mankind. It is the thirst for com- 
munion, a democratic religious faith that knows no 
bounds of country, creed, nor name. Even that vaga- 
bond life, that vague, restless roving which reminded 
this Christian missionary of ”The Wandering Jew,” 
is evidently a relic of the primitive ardor of Buddhism 
to emancipate the world. What motive power it must 
have had in the day of its definite and conscious 
aims ! 

The direct effects of Gotama’s practical, peaceful, 
Asoka philanthropic gospel are to be studied in the 
edicts of king Asoka, inscribed on monumental 
rocks and pillars in various parts of northern India.^ 
These inscriptions record at once the legislation of 
this Buddhist ruler, and his convictions and motives. 
They announce themselves as his own words, cut in 
the stone at his command, and their authenticity is 
beyond question. The history of Asoka, as derived 
from Singhalese records and from these monuments, 
is a wonderful one. About the middle of the third 


* Hue's Journey, &c , I. 117. 

* For the substance of these remarkable records, and the evidences of their antiquity 
and autluushiii, see Lassen, II. 214-270', Mail’s Sans^. Texts^ vol. 11. ; and Koeppen, I. 
I7-}-I78. Consult also Sjkes’s Notes, &c., in Journ. R. S.^ vol. vi. Professor Wilson 
reviewed Prinsep's translation of them, in Journ R A. S., vol xn. In a later review 
(vol. XVI ) he withdraws his doubts as to their Buddhistic origin. Buddhism is not men- 
tioned by name, but the emblems are unmistakable The inscriptions are written in a 

corrupt Sanskrit,” closely resembling Pili, the language in which the oldest works of 
Buddhism are written, and which was vernacular in northern India when it arose (Mnir, 
II. 72. 104). The name they give the king is Piyadasi (the benevolent), a term applied 
to v^hoka, m Buddhist writings. Lassen, II 223. 
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century B.c. a prince succeeded to the crown of 
Pataliputra, whose passions earned him the title of 

the wrathfuL^^ He was a devoted follower of the 
Brahmans, but stained, according to tradition, with 
the blood of a brother, who stood in the way of 
his succession to the throne. In four years he had 
become a Buddhist disciple. His character changed 
with his faith. Instead of "the wrathful” he was 
called "the just.” "Every good man,” he said, "will 
I hold as my own child.” He caused inns to be built, 
and wells opened, and trees planted along the public 
roads, to give shelter and refreshment for man and 
beast. He regulated the treatment of animals through- 
out his dominions according to Buddhist precepts, and 
forbade their slaughter for sacrificial purposes. It is 
probable that he abolished the death penalty, and 
certain that he gradually narrowed its use, until 
it became almost, if not quite, obsolete. Ilis treat- 
ment of prisoners taken in war was of the most hu- 
mane nature. He reco<jnized freedom of thou^^ht and 
established universal toleration. 

The inscriptions say : — 

“The king, beloved of the gods, honors every form of religious 
faith ; but considers no gift nor honor so much as the increase of 
the substance of religion ; whereof this is the root, — to reverence 
one^s own faith, and never to revile that of others. Whoever acts 
differently injures his own religion, while he wrongs another’s. The 
texts of all forms of religion shall be followed, under my protection, 
buty is in respect and service. Alms and pious demonstrations 
ire of no worth compared with the loving-kindness of religion. 
The festival that bears great fruit is the festival of duty. The 
king’s purpose is to increase the mercy, charity, truth, kindness, 
an^ piety of all mankind. There is no gift like the gift of virtue. 
Good is liberality ; good it is to harm no living creature ; good to 
abstain from slander ; good is the care of one's parents, kindness 
to rdatives, children, friends, slaves. — That these good things may 
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increase, the king and his descendants shall maintain the law 
Ministers of morals shall everywhere aid the charitable and good, 
I will always hear my people’s voice. I distribute my wealth foi 
the good of all mankind, for which I am ever laboring.” * 

To the Brahmans, whose disciplines he had re- 
nounced, he paid respect, and gave substantial favors 
to such of them as he thought sincere and liberal in 
their spirit. lie built monasteries for the Buddhists ; 
regulated their cultus ; held their most important 
synod, to whose labors the oldest suh'as are probably 
due ; and spared no effort to make their preaching 
effectual. He is believed to have erected eighty-four 
thousand topes, or relic shrines ; probably a mystical 
number. lie sent friendly embassies to foreign lands, 
to propagate the faith. His civil regulations showed 
the highest regard for justice and humanity. He 
appointed a corps of officers to keep him informed, at 
all times, of every thing in the condition of his people 
that required his attention, fearing only lest any pri- 
vate pleasure should distract his mind from the carei 
of their peace. He instituted another class of officers 
for the purpose of preventing crime; placing them 
at the outskirts of towns where crowds were wont 
to assemble, commissioned to dissuade people from 
wrong-doing without resorting to violence. Finally, 
he declared that he could not, with all these endeavors, 
satisfy his sense of responsibility, as a king, for his 
people’s moral and social condition, nor his inmosl 
desire for their good. "There is no higher duty thaa 
to work for the good of the whole world.” 

Such are the earliest products of Buddhism in 
personal life, which at this distance of time can be 

^ These extracts are from Wilson’s revision of Prinsep’s translation, and from Lassen’s 
full account of Asoka. 
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clearly discerned. Asoka has been called '^the Budd- 
hist Constantine ” from his temporal services to this 
gospel of the East ; but, as a ruler, he seems to re- 
semble the great heathen emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
fir more than that most unscrupulous patron of Chris- 
tianity. And even if the records of his life and 
government were less fully accredited than, as a 
whole, they really are, the conception of such a mon- 
arch, at that epoch and in that quarter of the world, 
would be a fact quite as interesting as the actual 
man. 

The story of his son, Kunala (so called from the 
beauty of his eyes), who, after being deprived 
of these organs in consequence of the false 
testimony of an unprincipled and cruel woman, inter- 
cedes to save her from the consequences of her crimes, 
may or may not be historical, but has a like value as 
testimony to a moral ideal. 

The account given in the Mahavansa, of Duslita- 
gimini, who reigned in Ceylon in the second pushtagi- 
century b.c., is involved, as indeed is this 
whole sacred chronicle, in a mass of mythical legend ; 
but it bears witness none the less positively to the 
practical excellence of Buddhism.^ This monarch, 
also, is reported to have been a model of devotion to 
the interests of his people, moral, industrial, social, 
and aesthetic. He especially furthered agriculture, 
and opened roads through his dominions. Like 
Asoka, he built hospitals, and endowed monasteries 
with the greatest zeal. Both these kings seem to 
have contributed to the improvement of Hindu archi- 
tecture, by erecting religious edifices on a magnificent 


^ See Lassen, II. .^1-430; Mah&vama (Tumour), ch. xxiv.-xxxiii. 
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scale. The description of Dushtag^minrs pious la- 
bors in erecting the stupendous dagop of Ruanvelli, to 
fulfil the prediction of his ancestors regarding his 
own reign, reminds us in many ways of the building 
of Solomon’s Temple to Jehovah ; but the mythical 
splendors that invest the Buddhist work are nowise 
paralleled by Hebrew tradition. The noble edict is 
recorded of this king, that no part of his great work 
should be accomplished by unpaid labor. ^ When, at 
the close of life, his good deeds to the poor and in fur- 
therance of his faith, are enumerated in his presence, in 
order to overcome his natural shrinking from death, — 
he replies : "'With these works I am not satisfied : the 
two alms-deeds which I did while I was in want, and 
which I performed without regarding my life, I prefex 
to the whole.” Then, calling his brother, who is to 
be his successor, he charges him not only to complete 
the religious works thus begun, failing in no form of 
benevolence or of care for the faith, but to *'do no 
harm to the people, and to rule the kingdom with jus- 
tice ; ” and then lies, silently down to die, facing the 
dagop he had made, while the dcvatas (celestial 
beings) invite him in the air, saying, ” Our lord is 
glorious and possesses longer life : come then hither, 
come then Jbither.” Beseeching them to suffer him, 
as long as he lives, to hear the teaching of the faith, 
he raises his hand. The movement is mistaken by 
the priests for a gesture of fear, and they say to one 
another : " There is no one that does not fear death.” 
But the king, having expired, is borne away in a 
chariot, like a man awakened out of a deep sleep ; 
and then, to show his glory to the people, he reappears 
in splendor, driving thrice around the sacred pile, 

^ ch. XXX. 
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that they may see the heavenly glory he has at- 
tained.^ 

It is an unreliable version which ascribes to this 
king a harem of Solomonic proportions : there is not, 
in the whole story of his reign, the faintest sign of sen- 
suality nor of any other personal vice. 

A similar record is given of several other Buddhist 
rulers of Ceylon in the continuation of the ceyione^c 
MahStvansa. Some of these were scholars legends, 
and writers, and all were patrons of literature and 
art.^ Traditions of the same moral tone celebrate 
the virtues of the earliest Buddhist rulers of Thibet.^ 
One of the Singhalese kings is described as having, 
among other marvellous powers, such as bringing on 
rain by his piety, a much better one ; namely, that of 
converting rogues by good counsel. He thus puts a stop 
to the bad practices of great numbers of thieves, while 
satisfying his people, who insist on their punishment, 
by showing dead bodies, on which those penalties 
had been inflicted which the law would have visited 
on the living offenders. ** Another king, of very bar- 
barous tendencies, dissuaded from war by Buddhist 
priests, who teach him the superior virtue of peace and 
harmony, thereupon gives up the country he has won, 
and returns to his own.® 

Leaving these old traditions, we turn to the present 
Buddhists of Thibet. All travellers testify to Buddhism 
their simplicity^ gentleness, and freedom from 
sensual excesses. Hue tells us their theory is that 
'*all men are brothers.”® "'The regent of Lha-Ssa,” 
he says, "did not appear surprised at any thing 

» MMvanSa, ch. xxxii • See abstract in Lassen, IV. 279-350. 

» Koeppen, II. 65, 73. * MahAv., ch. xxxvi. » Ibid. (Upham), ch. Ixx. 

• Travels through Thibet^ I. 43, 170, II. 40, 107. 
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in Christian teaching, but incessantly repeated, ' Your 
religion is like our own : the truths are the same, we 
only differ in the explanation.’ ” The good mission- 
ary indeed found it not easy to understand the panthe- 
ism into which tliis liberal and hospitable faith resolved 
itself. Yet nothing could be finer^ even as manners 
only, than the cordiality and courage with which the 
Buddhist ruler entered into free inquiry as to the 
respective merits of his own and the foreign belief, 
promising to adopt the latter, if it should appear to be 
the better one.^ The Thibetans exhibit none of that ex- 
clusiveness towards foreigners which the Chinese and 
other Asiatic nations have been driven into adopting. 
They seem to have even a careful interest in strangers, 
and lose no opportunity of kindly service. The mis- 
sionaries, near to perishing of hunger and wet in the 
desert, for lack of fire and fuel, were accosted by a 
band of Tartars, leading a laden camel: *^My lords 
Lamas, the sky has fallen to-day : doubtless you have 
not been able to light your fire ; but men are all brothers 
and belong to one another, and the lay should serve 
the holy ; so we are come to light your fire for you.” ^ 

When the animals of a caravan go astray, whoever 
is in the neighborhood must go seek them ; and, if they 
cannot be found, give others in their place.® "We 
will search for your horses,” said the Tartar chief to 
Hue, "and, if they are not found, you shall choose 
at pleasure from all our herds. We wish you to leave 
us in peace as you came.” Contrast these civil tribes 
with their ancestors, the barbarian hordes of Tschingis- 
khan, following the wolf’s head on their banners to 
incessant ravin, piling pyramids of human heads 
along their path, merciless alike to the weak and the 

> Travels ihrouzh Thibet^ II. 203. * Ibid., 1 . 43. ^ Ibid., 1 . 64. 
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strong.^ Security of life and property reigns among 
them to a degree undreamed of in Europe during the 
Middle Ages; and the change is almost entirely the 
work of Lamaism.^ "The humane doctrine of 
Buddha has greatly softened, if it has not eradicated 
their old savage traits.^ Thus women in Tartary are 
in a more independent position than is usual in the 
East. They come and go as they please, are active, 
cheerful, and of free bearing, notwithstanding the old 
marriage regulations which still oppress the sex.^ 
Hue says that all but the highest classes are in a mild 
form of slavery ; but it is hard to understand in what 
sense this is true, since their mode of life is precisely 
that of their masters, and, if they enter the tents of 
the latter, they are always offered the customary 
courtesies. 

It was through Buddhism that literature and law 
were introduced among the rude tribes of Thi- .. 

o I hibetan 

bet. The traditions tell us of a hundred htemture 
translators and teachers of the sacred books 
invited from India in the ninth century, who at last 
completed this new gospel in a hundred folio vol- 
umes,'*^ to be revised and retranslated live centuries 
later under the auspices of the great Buddhist monarch, 
Kublai Khan. Previous to this time, Buddhist scholars 
had constructed a new alphabet for the Mongolian 
tribes.® 

The superstitious and savage Mongols who mas- 
tered these highlands in the thirteenth century were 
met and controlled by the devotion of a Buddhist 
monk, Thsong-kha-pa, who revived the best elements 

^ Wuttke, I. 244-248. * Koeppen, I. 482. 3 Ibid., from Neumann 

* Hue, I 185 A similar position is accorded to women in Siam. Journal 0/ hidian 
Archjelago, 1847. 

* Lasaeu, IV 716. 


® Koeppen, II. 09-101. 
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of primitive Buddhism, then rapidly yielding to the 
superstitions of a degraded form of ^iva-worship. 
This earnest preacher of devout meditation and social 
order and harmony, setting bounds to the coarse feti- 
chism of the nomads, directed the religious sentiment 
to ideas, and to the broader forms and disciplines that 
ideas demand. lie was in fact the father of the real 
Catholic Church of Central Asia. The true Thibetan 
papacy of the yellow hat” Lamas, as distinguished 
from the older and ruder "red hat” priests, goes back 
to Thsong-kha-pa. He came to be venerated as first 
incarnation of tlie phenomen-al portion of the Buddha, 
which perpetually renews itself by transmigration, to 
preserve the unity of his Church, in an endless suc- 
cession of Dalai Lamas, or " Oceans of Sanctity.”^ 

It is not easy to overestimate the benefits of that 
Civilizing incessant emphasis on benevolent, and even 
power of tender and compassionate sentiments, which 
Buddhism, accompanied the effort to unite 

these tribes in a universal church. Through all the 
grossness into which Buddhism has degenerated, we 
can trace the invincible leaven of practical humanity, 
everywhere neutralizing ignorance, inertia, and de- 
spair. An ample collection of testimonies to this 
effect may be read in Koeppen’s masterly work, from 
which I selecT: a few examples. Such are the reports 
given by Symes and others, of the manners of the 
Burmese, as in some respects wild and barbarous, but 
in others exhibiting the delicate sensibilities of a culti- 
vated people, 2 — thoughtful for the sick, the weak, and 
the old, placable towards enemies and hospitable to 


* Lassen, IV. 725; Koeppen, II. 70, 112. 

* Malcom (^Travels in Burmah) says; “ During my whole residence in this coantiy, I 
never saw an immodest act or gesture in man or w'oman.* ** 
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strangers ; — by Crawford, of the kindness of the 
Siamese and Burmese to the shipwrecked, now re- 
garded as a religious duty towards those whom tliey 
were used to despoil; — by Pallegoix, of the custom 
with private persons in Siam of placing hospitals and 
night-lodgings along the roadsides and rivers, for the 
use of wayfarers, while large vessels are daily filled 
with water, by the peasant w^omen, for their refresh- 
ment ; — and by travellers generally, of the condem- 
nation of crimes like theft and murder, by the Siamese 
as a people, notwithstanding the great number of 
regimes and vagabonds that infest the country.’ "Vast 
numbers of the poor in Christian countries,” says a 
competent witness,^ "may well envy the correspond- 
ing class in Siam.” 

Wherever Buddhism has extended, even where it 
has fallen from the simplicity of its earliest , 

, ^ vestjges. 

inspirations into manifold mummeries and 
fanaticisms, there still remains this redeeming pres- 
ence of the spirit of brotherhood. "Popular educa- 
tion has reached a considerable degree of advancement 
in all Buddhist countries. Ever}^ town, almost every 
secluded village, has its monastery occupied by monks, 
who, either with or without pay, give instruction to 
children, affording to all the means of acquiring ele- 
mentary knowledge ; so that it is really rare to find 
persons who can neither read nor write.” ^ There are 
institutions everywhere for the sick, orphaned, and 
poor ; wells in every desert ; shady groves along every 
dusty road ; everywhere missionaries of comfort and 
relief ; everywhere tender mercies towards the lower 


* Koeppen, I. 455-486. See also Nevins’s China^ pp 214-228. 

* Alabaster, Wheel 0/ ihe Law^ p. Ivi. 

» Bastian, Wt.Uavff. d. Buddh. (Berlin, 1870), p 37. St. Hilaire, p 400. 
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Buddhism reached the conception that all religions 
„ . . have been apprehensions, with greater or less 

of universal distinctness, of one eternal faith ; so that it has 
religion. ^ kindly yearning towards all of them, 

sought to find their common good elements, and 
to give each a place in the theory of its dharma or 
Law. It assigns one of its highest heavens to the 
virtuous of other religions. It knows no heathen 
hated of God, only a common humanity seeking for 
eternal life. "When Sakyamuni came to earth,’’ 
say the Lamaists, " he found that all peoples were not 
equally capable of receiving his whole law. He 
therefore gave to each what truths it was able to 
apprehend, and so spread his blessing over all. And 
of all these, not one that follows its own light, shall 
be lost.”^ The Mahavansa relates of Dushtagamini, 
that, among the images of deities in act of homage to 
Buddha, which he made to adorn his great dagop, 
was that of the Buddhist Satan, ascending humbly, 
with his host of followers, to praise with the rest the 
power of goodness he had vainly striven to overturn.* 
The legend of the conversion of Kashmir makes the 
Nagas (water serpents) oppose the civilizing gospel 
and attempt to destroy its apostles. Not only are 
their stones &nd arrows turned to flowers as they fall, 
but their chiefs, instead of being annihilated, are coU'^ 
vci-tcd^ to rejoice in a land which from a desert has 
been transformed into a garden.® 

Towards Christians Buddhism has always shown 

* Bergmann, in Koeppen, I. 462 ; Bastian, nt supra, p. 26. 

* MaJuXvayisa, ch. xxx. The reply of the priests to the scruples of this king at having 
destroyed thousands of lives in war, that “heretics” were “no better than wild beasts” 
{MahAv. ch xxv ), is at once condemned by the chronicler : a fact not mentioned by 
Hardy, who quotes the saying to discredit Buddhism. {Eastern Monachistn, p 415.) 

* Journ Asiatique, for 1865, pp. 490, 505. In Indian mythology, serpents stand for 
rude primitive powers, whether of man or nature ; while the eagle, garuda, represents the 
divine forces that subdue them. 
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this broad hospitality. It was among the Mongolian 
tribes of Central Asia that they found readiest access ; 
with Tschingis-Khan and his successors, who gloried 
in acknowledging one God, and the many ways in 
which men might serve Him. Marco Polo records 
the declaration of Kublai-Khan, that he " reverenced 
the four great Prophets, — Jesus, Mahomet, Moses, 
and Buddha.” 

Ruysbrock relates that Kublai-Khan, after witness- 
ing a long discussion between disciples of different 
faiths, said to a Franciscan, holding up his hand : 
” How many fingers here ? ” Answer : Five.” ” Yet 
’tis the same hand, for all. So with your religions.” 
A Buddhist priest in Ceylon, we are told by Tennent,^ 
not long since wrote a book about Jesus, in which he 
expressed the belief that he had pre-existed, after the 
Buddhist way, as a God, and had dwelt in six heavens ; 
then taken flesh, through his good-will to man, and 
taught the truth, as far as it was given him ; in short, 
that he was, in some sense, a Buddha. The same 
writer records the remark of a Ceylonese chief to a 
missionary, upon entering his son at the mission- 
school : " I would add your religion to steady my 
own, holding Christianity to be a very safe outrigger 
to Buddhism.” The edict of Asoka, proclaiming 
universal toleration and affirming his preference of 
conduct that should bring any religion into good 
repute, to all alms-giving and all personal homage, 
has its modern counterpart in the entire religious 
freedom established by the late King of Siam in all 
his dominions ; in his special regulations to secure 
Christian churches from interference, and his en- 
deavors to acquaint himself with the languages and 


* Ceylmy I. S3o* 
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creatures ; and this not confined to regulations in re- 
straint of their wanton abuse and destruction, but car- 
ried even to that extravagance of care and protection 
which naturally belongs to an idealism without sense 
of practical limits. Buddhism has everywhere sought 
to abolish bloody sacrifices, and in most Asiatic coun- 
tries with success ; bringing, in place of these barbar- 
ities of religious service, mystical and fragrant incense, 
and the tender beauty of flowers. And with the same 
endeavor to refer sacrifice to its true conception, as a 
consecration b}^ love, the believers, from the first, con- 
tributed alms to the priests ; gifts for the support of the 
temples ; milk, butter, cheese, and various kinds of 
drink, according to their occupations and means. But 
these gifts were never to be burned, nor poured out as 
libations, nor given with any idolatrous notion that they 
were eaten or drunk by the Buddhas, as the older Sem- 
ites believed their blood offerings were by Baal and 
Jehovah. If animals are sometimes offered in Budd- 
hist countries, it is never to the Buddha.^ Deity in- 
deed, to accord with the conception of nirvana^ must 
be as profoundly independent of outward tributes as, 
for the Semitic idea, it is dependent on them ; and, if 
allowing slighter hold than this idea for personal rela- 
tions with the worshipper, it at least did not force the 
imagination to divine the unknown and indefinite de- 
mands of a jealous master ; a demoralization by fear 
in which the most degrading forms of sacrifice have 
originated. The instincts of love and devotion were 
left to find their own spontaneous expression. 

^'The worship of the Hindu deities in Ceylon,” sa5"S 
Tennent, '^is devoid of the obscenities and cruelty by 
which it is characterized on the continent of India ; 


> Koeppen, I. 561. 
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and it would almost appear as if these had been 
discontinued by the Brahmans in compliment to the 
superior purity of the worship with which their own 
had been fortuitously connected.” ^ Slaves have been 
received even by Buddhist monasteries in this island, 
where caste has not wholly yielded to the civilizing 
influences of that humane faith ; but Singhalese slav^- 
ery,* according to the same observer, ”is domestic, 
not predial. It was so mild that, when, in 1845, Lord 
Stanley abolished it, no claim was made by masters 
for compensation.”*-* 

Wherever Buddhism has penetrated, it has abolished 
human sacrifice, which still prevails in portions of 
India never yet subjected to its influence. It has con- 
stantly discouraged capital punishment ; and in many 
parts of Asia it has succeeded, at various times and 
for longer or shorter periods, in setting the death 
penalty aside. 

” Buddhism has been violently persecuted at various 
times and in various countries. It appears 
never to have dreamed of revenge.''^ It has and tolerant 
been faithful to its principle that truth is not to 
be imposed by violence ; that opinion must be free. Its 
rejection of bloodshed has been absolute. Beside the 
history of its peaceful progress, the records of Islam 
and Christianity are black with tyranny and hate. If 
it has not prevented civil wars in a colossal empire like 
China, we must remember that its essential ideas have 
been a constant restraint on them, and probably con- 
tributed, as much as any thing, to that social order and 
national unity through nearly four thousand years, 
which has been in many respects the most marvellous 
fact in the political history of mankind. 

' Tennent's Ceylon^ I. 536. * Ibid., ch. i. • St. Hilaire, p. 400. 
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science of the West, in furtherance of plans for puri- 
fying Buddhism from superstitions, and placing it 
on a basis of pure natural religion.^ Sir John Bow- 
ring quotes a letter from this liberal prince, in which 
he says: "In inquiries into the nature* of God, we 
cannot tell who is right and who is wrong; but I will 
pray my God to give you his blessing, and you must 
pray yours to bless me : thus blessings may fall on 
both of us/’^ But he told the missionaries plainly: 
"You must not expect any of us to become Christians. 
We shall not embrace what we think a foolish re- 
ligion.” ^ Becoming acquainted with European navi- 
gation, he at once decreed that the holy Mount Meru, 
with all its heavens and hells, must be given up, 
voyages round the world having disproved its exist- 
ence.^ So thoroughly is the Buddhist transmigration- 
system identified with this old religious geography, 
that this summary dealing with the one must, it would 
seem, be the death-knell of the other. The courage- 
ous honesty of the King of Siam is but a natural result 
of Buddhist faith in reason and in man. 

The Siamese believe that the different confessions 
are but diverse forms of one true faith ; and the 
practical consequence is the growth of the Free Budd- 
hist churches, now for many years existing in Siam, 
which reject the miraculous in their ancestral religion, 
and adhere to its moral teachings only.® In China 
sayings like these are common proverbs : " Religions 
are many, reason is one : we are all brothers. The 
three religions have a common standpoint ; they insist 

* Pallegoix and Bowring. See Koeppen, I. 467. 

* Bowring’s Narrative of the Mission to Siam^ I. 349. His very intelligent cor- 
respondence with Bowring (in English) is printed in the appendix to the same work. 

■ The Modern Buddhist (Alabaster), p. 73. • Hastian, IVeUauff*^, &c., p. 34. 

* Koeppen, 1. 46S. 
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on the banishment of wrong desires.” And this is not 
merely the commonplace of a formalism which M. 
Hue rather contemptuously calls '' Chinese politeness ” 
in religion, but the practical principle and policy of 
the empire; made, so far as foreign interference will 
permit, the basis of the relation between Churcli and 
State. The frank liberality of the regent of Thibet 
to the Catholic missionaries, and his readiness to dis- 
cover that, on the whole, there was no serious differ- 
ence of faith between him and them, is of the same 
quality, and truly Buddhist. Spence Hardy speaks of 
Brahmanical ceremonies as side by side with Buddhist 
in Ceylon, and of the ease with which native temples 
can be obtained, if desired, for Christian worship. 

Persecution, in Buddhist countries, has in fact al- 
ways been the result of wrongful interference from with- 
out. The Chinese have expelled European mission- 
aries only when they began to plot for overthrowing 
the government. It was the firacy of the Portuguese 
that caused their expulsion from Japan, not their re- 
ligious belief. Recent attempts of Catholic priests in 
Siam to destroy the native temples have been met b} 
a forbearance unknown in the Christian world. The 
large-hearted king actually counselled his people to 
ignore the injuries done them by Christians who were 
the pensioners of his bounty.^ 

This spirit is no less apparent in the sectarian dis- 
cussions, which have abounded at every period xhecomro- 
of Buddhist history. They exhausted every 
form of Oriental metaphysics, every question of eccle- 
siastical discipline and practical duty. Yet they were 
conducted with a mutual toleration that has probably 

1 Bastian, ut sttpra^ p. 26. I'he v rtues and failings of this king are described in Mrs. 
Leouowens'i> w»>ik, The English G(n>cntess ai the Siamese Court (1S70). 
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never been equalled in the history of religious contro- 
versy. "Though the vessels differ, the water is the 
same,” say the Chinese sutras. "Though the flame 
be of various lamps, the illumination is one : so with 
the difference of the two Vehicles^'* Tennent says of 
Singhalese Buddhism, that "its toleration of heresy is 
intolerance of schism.” But he admits that the quar- 
rels of Christian sects have repelled the Singhalese 
from their teachings.^ Hiouen Thsang found all the 
kingdoms of India agitated b}" the strife between the 
schools of the Great and Little Vehicles^ the former 
advancing to the metaphysical basis of Buddhism, the 
latter confined to its moral, ecclesiastical, and mythic 
elements. Notwithstanding the extent of the differ- 
ence, and the spread of this schism through the whole 
Buddhist church, these contending sects were living, 
upon the whole, at peace, without attempting to oppress 
or exclude each other; and Hiouen Thsang hardly 
mentions a single act of fanatical violence. On his 
return to China, though a devoted follower of the 
Great Vehicle^ he translated the books of his oppo- 
nents with entire impartiality.^ Throughout the his- 
tory of this Church of Humanity, a commandment 
wliich has been the prolific seed of Catholic and 
Protestant intolerance, the conipclle intrarc^'" is 
wholly unknown. 

In all forms of Buddhism, rationalistic, ethical, phil- 
Dudcihist osophical, the principle of religious freedom 
notindiffer- stands, a constant factor. It belongs to the 
ence. essencc of the faith. 

According to most Christian writers, this is be- 
cause the essence of Buddhism is "indifference in 
religion.” The injustice of such a charge against the 

* Tenneot's Ceylon^ II. 545. * St. Hilaire, p. 301-306. 
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most ardent missionaries in the ancient world is too 
evident to be discussed. Others find the explanation 
in the " negative ” spirit of this religion. How should 
they who believe the highest truth is in knowing noth- 
ing, persecute others for knowing less than them- 
selves? Intolerance grows out of the necessities of 
an actual Church and an actual State. How should 
they persecute, to whom both Church and State are 
unreal?”^ But the supposed ” nihilism'* of the Budd- 
hists has already received our attention. Even were 
there more justice in the imputation than there is, the 
fact remains to be explained that they who are so in- 
tensely devoted to the propagation of nihilism should 
exhibit such liberality towards the intensest opponents 
thereof. If knowing nothing is the highest good, then 
the pretence of knowing any thing is the utmost mis- 
chief ; and it is hard to say why he who finds motive 
for zeal in love of the one should not find motive for 
sev'erity in hatred of the other. However unreal in 
essence Church and State may be for the Buddhist 
mind, it is to the extension of the Church and the 
conversion of the State that it has been devoted for 
more than a thousand years, and there must be some- 
thing more positive and potent than mere insensibility 
to the worth of right knowledge, which has kept it 
broad and sweet, hospitable and tolerant to all oppos- 
ing creeds. An attitude of negation is essentially an 
attitude of opposition ; and the path of opposition is 
the path to enmity just in proportion to the degree in 
which the affirmative and receptive spirit is excluded 
from it. How, then, is the tolerance of Buddhism to 
be explained as a fruit of its negative qualities? How 
is it we have not here a set of morose and bitter misan- 
thropes, skeptical of all good in their fellow-men? 

» See Wuttke, II. 586. 
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St. Hilaire, who believes these millions to be pure 
nihilists, utterly "without one trace of the idea of a 
God,” is very naturally unable to explain the fact that 
” so much ignorance should be accompanied by a vir- 
tue that seems to demnnd so much light and so rare 
a sense of justice.” xiiiJ he contents himself with 
recognizing the fact without attempting to solve it, 
except by stating it to have been in part an imitation 
of the tolerant spirit of Brahmanism.”^ 

Some, again, have ascribed this liberal tone of 
Other Buddhism to an inability to appreciate the 
theories, "sinfulness of sin which might indeed be a 
sufficient reason for expecting men to manifest such 
easily besetting sins as uncharitableness, but hardly 
explains the victory over it, especially when, as here, 
this result is attended by a painful perception of moral 
penalties and a rigid moral disciplinft. 

Others, more rationally, refer us to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which Buddhism was compelled to 
struggle into life ; to a resistance in ancestral institu- 
tions which it could not hope to overcome by any out- 
ward force at its command. 

More significant, however, is the truth that is now 
Freedom beginning to be recognized by students of 
fromreiig. Conioarative Religion, that intolerance is an 
archism. incident of distinctive monotheism or monarch- 
ism. The belief that the law of duty is the imposed 
will of a Being external to man and the world, having 
its authority in his right and power to send down his 
special edicts to a separate and subject race, and to 
secure recognition and obedience to his exclusive 
messengers, — this belief, standing as the substance 
of religious obligation, is the inevitable parent of per- 


Le Bouddha, p. 286. 
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secution. With whatever good elements it may be 
combined, the right of an imposed, external divine Will 
issues in human Inquisitions, and the compcllc intrare 
of the Church. It is the energetic infusion of this 
monarchism in Judaism and Christianity, which has 
made intolerance their perpetual vice or their subtle 
tendency. On the other hand, and by reason of the 
total absence of this monarchical interest, whatever 
the perils that attend pantheism, or any other form of 
belief which tends to identify the substance of the 
human and the divine, this of attempting forcible 
entrance on the domain of reason and conscience, in 
the name of sovereign will, is not one of them. Now 
if Buddhism is not strictly pantheistic, if it does not in 
terms identify the substance of the human with the 
divine, it in fact assumes their unity to be essential, 
and not arbitraity nor imposed. It seeks the divine 
through the human, and makes the self-abnegation 
through which it is attained a strictly human volition. 
Nirvana, whatever be its peculiar meaning, certainly 
expresses the free choice and fulfilled capacity of the 
Buddha. In other words, it is Man aioahcucd’* to 
his real being. Buddhism, therefore, appeals to no 
monarchical will absolutely external to human nature. 
And, when it denies validity to every definite form of 
human thought and being, this is not that it may 
affirm the infinite to be altogether apart from man; 
but that it may find the infinite, somehow, involved in 
his process of emancipation from all dreams and illu- 
sions into the reality of his essential Buddhahood. 
And no exclusive messenger to human nature is here 
possible, since humanity is itself defined as having no 
real being apart from this process and result. For 
these reasons, if for no other. Buddhism can assert no 
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authority but such as is awarded it by the free con- 
sciousness of man : its doctrines must rest on their 
own intrinsic merits, and their appeal must be to 
reason, not to force. Its starting point is not in an 
external command, but in an inward free aspiration. 

And this was indeed historically its origin. It was 
Origin in a spontaneous protest, metaphysical and practi- 
IndMp!^ cal, against the twofold tyranny of transmigra- 
tion. tion and caste. It was the reaction of the human 
against an idea of deity crystallized in texts, in institu- 
tions, in endless minute legislation for thought and life. 
It was an appeal from authorit}’^ claiming to descend 
upon man to the force of aspiration in man. 

But it was not merely the assertion of a human 
And in I'ight. It was the cry of human sympathy; 
brotherly tlie summons of compassion to the rescue of 
mankind from pain that seemed as wide and 
deep as life itself. Surely intolerance would be a 
strange fruit to come from such seed. Surely it would 
be unaccountable if they, who go out solely to heal 
suffering and to break bonds, should take with them 
the cruelest scourge of body and mind. We may 
easily believe that such instincts of brotherhood as im- 
pelled the Buddhist, — being wholly free from that 
sense of a commission to maintain the exclusive claims 
of a mediator and a monarchical dogma, which has so 
often darkened Christianity and Islam with its per- 
secuting spirit — could not fail, however otherwise 
enfeebled, to reap the benefit of this indemnity in a 
broader and sweeter ffow. 

The tolerant attitude of Buddhism requires no other 
Result explanation, apart from the natural tendency of 
the Hindu mind as shown also in Brahman- 
ism, than the essential quality and aim of the Budd- 
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hist movement itself. It is but a part of that humane 
impulse, which must be fully recognized as substan- 
tially its motive power, before either its metaphysical 
negations or its positive moral ardor can be fairly 
understood. 

As inclusive of all other practical benefits from the 
propagation of Buddhism, we must add the unifying 
fact, that it has been a vast force of associa- 
tion ; an ideal centre of unity among the rude and 
isolated races of Asia. With all its pliancy to local 
peculiarities, and through all diversities of phase, it 
has given them a common starting-point of religious 
interest, in place, in time, and in personal homage ; 
and, to no slight extent, a common dogma, a common 
tradition, and a common literature. It has thus done 
much in accomplishing that ^rc/imma7y stage in re- 
ligious growth for the Eastern world which Christianity 
has so well effected for the West. It has brought 
the tribes together by missions, explorations, and pil- 
grimages to distant and widely separated shrines. It 
has taught them orderly routines, patient disciplines, 
permanent friendly relations between classes, and, 
in such defective ways indeed as Oriental genius 
conditioned and an undeveloped perception of nat- 
ural laws required, aided them to distinct social and 
political aims.^ It is not true that its call to forsake 
the world as vanity, and to immure life in the con- 
vent or the cell, has made it a mere force of social 
disintegration. The conventual life was a step to- 
wards definite and constructive communion. A large 
proportion of the Buddhist priests lived in the towns 


* The crude and coarse material, which was to be leavened, explains that otrange mixt- 
ure of moral elevation with trivial and even repulsive details of special prescription, which 
characterizes such Buddhist works as the Cattchism of tho Chinese Shamam- 
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and cities, were not eremites but cenobites, avoiding 
the old isolation of the Brahmanical ascetics ; * and 
whether as mendicants, or as private teachers, or as 
employed in other professional services, everywhere 
formed a real centre for the interests of the people. 
They are to this day the instructors of the children' 
of the poor in all towns and villages in Buddhist 
countries.^ Their preaching of the vanity of life was 
at lesist j()r caching, and gathered the multitudes as they 
nad never been gathered before, to breathe the mag- 
netic atmosphere of a common purpose, and feel the 
thrill of democratic appeal. The degree to which 
this sense of social equality, this donocraiic element, 
exists in China, in India, and even in Central Asia, is 
yet to be appreciated by the Western nations ; and 
Buddhism has been, to an extent which is equally un- 
recognized, at once its expression and its education. 

Nipal is covered with vihdras (monasteries) ; but these ample 
abodes haye long resounded with the hum of industry and the 
pjeasant voices of women and children. The convents are always 
open to new-comers, and for the departure of those who are tired 
of their vows. Women are regarded as equally worthy of admis- 
sion with men.” ^ 

The Nepalese priests have abandoned ascetic prac- 
tices, and have exclusive inheritance of the pro- 
fessions and trades. The chief maintenance of the 
lamas of Thibet is their own industry. They are 
artists, schoolmasters, artisans, and laborers in every 
kind.* The dependent condition involved in the men- 
dicancy of the Buddhist priesthood exposes this class 
to popular contempt, which is to a great degree offset 

^ Koeppen, II. 262. 

* Bastian, Weltauff^ d- Buddh,, p. 37; St. Hilaire, p. 401. 

* Hodgson, Transact- 0/ Royal As- Soc.y II. 256 

* Wilson, Essayst II. 374; Koeppen, II. 275 ; Hue, II. 90. 
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by the many ways in which they make themselves 
of general service. In most Buddhist countries, the 
Festival of the Plough is held annually with great 
honor, all classes, from the monarch down, paying rev- 
erence to this S3^mbol of the dignity of labor. In 
Siam, on these occasions, a "king of the husband- 
men” is chosen, who represents the highest authority, 
and is made the centre of various singular rites. 
During his brief sovereignt}^ he receives as his per- 
quisite all fines paid for violating the law against 
doing work on this festal da}^^ 

These bold pioneers, these active colonizers, these 
sturd\" democrats, making the fiir expanses of .. 

o 1 Significance 

a continent vocal even with their tidings of a of Buddhist 
silent world, and alive and prolific b}^ a gospel 
which actually proclaimed them empty and dead, — 
what a rebuke they are to all narrow, negative form- 
ulas for interpreting the facts of religious history I 
That they preached absolute renunciation of life, en- 
forced thereto by the absence of science and jfractical 
freedom, was really the sign that these two elements 
were indispensable to the dignity and desirability of 
life, and that man’s ideal nature refused to honor even 
existence itself on the conditions it then and there 
presented. And was the instinctive protest wholly 
blind to this, its own inner meaning? Mark what 
these idealists did. 

They struck out a new doctrine and discipline, be- 
cause the old was stiff and unsocial. They Achieve- 
proselyted for it with an energy never equalled 
before or since, save by that of Catholic Rome. They 
preached tidings of salvation to the low-caste arti- 
sans and laborers ; encouraged agriculture, and taught 


* Crawford’s Mission to Siam. 
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writing and humane manners to the rude rovers of 
the north. ^ They planted peaceful monasteries for 
study and contemplation, gathered colossal libraries, 
created immense bodies of literature, in India, in 
Nepal, in Thibet, in Ce^don, in China; and they re- 
freshed with tides of positive enterprise and emigra- 
tion, in the interest of an ideal aim, all Eastern Asia 
from Korea to Siam. Architecture and sculpture in 
central and southern Asia are mainly of their crea- 
tion. The indications of writing in India commence 
with their revolution in the interest of the masses. ^ 
Their recognition of the value of letters is illustrated 
in their mythical genesis of "the sacred syllable.” 
"First die world was void. The first light was atim; 
thence the alphabet, the seeds of the universe.”^ 
They may even be said to have created history in 
India by the civil, social, and political agitations 
which they produced. 

Their uninterrupted chronicle of Ceylon, covering 
nearly the whole period of Buddhist sway in that island, 
with its valuable chronological data, is, notwithstand- 
ing its mythical elements, one of the most important 
historical documents in Oriental literature. The 
Buddhist canon in China is seven hundred times as 
large as the New Testament. Hiouen Thsang^s trans- 
lation of a single set of Sutras is twenty-five times the 
amount of the Christian Bible. The canonical books 
of the Thibetans are of dimensions beside which those 
of other races and religions are insignificant.^ They 
number thousands of works, gathered into hundreds 
of volumes; and the Bible of the southern Buddhists 

» See St. Hilaire, 370; Koeppen, I. 186, 481 ; Wuttke, I. 848, II 559. 

* Muller’s Saftsk. Lit,^ p. 519. * Hodgson, Trans. R. A. S.y II. 338. 

* A summary of the hundred volumes of the K»h~gyur is given by Csoma Korbsi, fn 
Asiat Researches^ vol. xx. 
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is equally enormous.^ Both treat of all forms of 
Oriental speculation, science, and art.^ In the sixth 
century two thousand Buddhist works had been trans- 
lated into Chinese.’^ The literary industry of these 
(theoretic) unbelievers in work was immeasurable. 

It was the necessity of agricultural development, to 
meet the practical requirements of a religion which 
prohibited the taking of life, that stimulated manual 
toil, and covered Ceylon with reservoirs and conse- 
crated lakes for the irrigation of the country. It was 
this that measured the praise of the Buddhist kings 
by the number of tanks and canals, sometimes amount- 
ing to thousands, which they had constructed for the 
'"benefit of the country,” or "out of compassion for 
living creatures,” or to enrich the Church and main- 
tain its priesthood. Here was a theoretic indolence, 
that taught kings to plant gardens and reclaim lands ; 
to provide by systematic cultivation the means for 
gratuitously* supplying food to travellers in their 
dominions ; to organize the democratic village com- 
munities, with their simple and regular administration 
of justice ; and even to labor in the rice fields with 
their own hands, "to make their gifts more meritori- 
ous I Here was a contempt for nature and all 
fleeting forms, that could surround cities with gardens, 
and bury lofty temples to their summits under votive 
heaps of flowers, and make every day’s especial at- 
mosphere of prayer and praise refresh the worshippers 
with a new and distinct aroma, from the wealth of 
their floral world ! ® Here was a metaphysical nega- 

^ The Singhalese Tripitdka (Three Baskets) contains 350,000 verses. St« Hilaire, 
p. 380. 

» Weber’s VorUsungen^ p. 194 ; Koeppen, II. ajS-aSa 

• Beal’s Buddhist Pilgrims^ p. xxxiii. 

* MahStvansa^ ch. xxxiv. * Tennent. 
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tion of all light and joy, that could come out into 
recognition of these very things as elements of relig- 
ious architecture and ritual, far transcending that ac- 
corded them by the Christian world ; lifting its airy 
pagodas in the pleasantest sites, enclosed with cheerful 
galleries and luxuriant gardens and groves ; enliven- 
ing its vihdras^ and even the gloom of its rock exca- 
vations, with endless carving and painting of symbolic 
imagery drawn from nature, the animal world, and 
the arts of social life ; performing its sacred rites to the 
sound of inspiring music, and celebrating periodical 
feasts of lamps, of images, of birthdays, and of the 
opening spring ! ^ 

There is scarcely any movement in the history of 
Historic religious enterprise that can be compared to 
parallels, ^his, except the labors of the Benedictine 
monks, whose rise made the sixth century of the 
Christian era memorable, just as the first preaching 
of Buddhism signalized the sixth century before it. 
That band of devoted missionaries, who carried Chris- 
tianity into the wilds of northern Europe, raised wo- 
man to equality of ecclesiastical position with man, 
and opened asylums to outcasts and serfs ; who tran- 
scribed and diffused copies of their own Scriptures with 
prodigious industry; who founded schools of music, 
painting, and architecture ; who preserved art and 
science through the mediaeval night, and organized 
agriculture on a gigantic scale, as acceptable service 
of God and ennobling work of man, — are the near- 
est western analogue to these oriental enthusiasts ; 
and not without special resemblance in the proof they 
afford that man cannot help relucting with vigor 

» Koeppen, 1.560-585, II 300; Lassen, II 1170. Wilson, . 9 . (Bonu. 

bay Branch), vol. iv. On the growth of Buddhist art in Orissa, ftrom mere holes in rocks' 
to temples covered with beautiful imagery, see Hunter, vol. L 
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against all his own theoretic postulates of the ” vanity 
of life.” 

We should mention also the Moravian brethren, a 
more recent instance of practical zeal in the service 
of an ideal that apparently disparaged the present 
world ; — penetrating the remotest regions of barbar- 
ism, and piercing Himalayan solitudes, to surmount 
those colossal heights, and stand side by side with 
Buddhism on the sacred plateaux of Central Asia. 
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^T'HE practical energy and humanity of Buddhism in 
its early days, and these later vestiges 
a civilizing power which even its degeneracy 
cannot hide, thoroughly refute the charge that its in- 
tellectual skepticism was spiritual despair. They are 
the cheering signs of a healthful effort of nature to 
counteract the inertia of the Eastern races ; to over- 
come the physical conditions that held them apart; 
to compensate for the absence*of scientific and social 
opportunity, and for the inveteracy of institutions ; to 
relieve the monotony of contemplation, endlessly re- 
volving fixed forms of thought, and cycles of destiny. 
It was from these invincible conditions of race, cli- 
mate, experience, identified with life itself, that men 
sought refuge in negations, whose very thoroughness 
was a path of emancipation, and led out into the gran- 
deur of compassion, sacrifice, love. Yet without 
science, without friction of races, without the Stir of 
a more ardent life, these conditions were invincible. 
The social status could not supply material for forms 
of permanent culture which would justify life, as life, 
to man’s ideal sense.. So this negation penetrated 
even the humane instincts, and made them subser- 
vient to ascetic aims. The Buddhist priesthood be- 
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came, after an Oriental way, men of action, and 
constructive forces in the living world ; but it was to 
persuade others to abandon action and renounce the 
world. ^ The salvation they preached was escape from 
life, not discovery of its inherent practical values, out- 
ward or inward. It was the same in a very large 
degree with Christianity ; but the ethnic connections 
and opportunities of Christianity, unlike those of Budd- 
hism, have been capable of counteracting the other- 
worldliness of its own prescribed ideal. The Buddhist 
priesthood, on the other hand, are still children of the 
jungle and the steppe, of the brooding Oriental fate. 
Their active enterprise, their organized efficiency, 
their democratic zeal, trail with the old languor of the 
Yogi life in its endless strain against an endless con- 
sciousness, moving through nature in a somnambulic 
way, like the anchoret pacing under his banyan 
shades. They fail of our Western magnetic sense 
of the outward capabilities of the actual world, so 
needful to the evolution of its spiritual uses. 

Against these disadvantages, they have put a per- 
sistent adherence to their traditions of benevolence as 
the purpose of life. But even this has proved but an 
imperfect defence against the inevitable degeneracy 
of a fositive religion^ in its passage through definite 
cultus inlo the form of authoritative institution ; while 
on the other hand they have lacked the energy in 
secular aims which Western races have known how 
to oppose tp this process, and to make available for 
a continual reconstruction of the religious ideal. They 
are monks, mendicants, dreamers still, but without 

‘ “ Leaving all pleasures behind, calling nothing his owti, going from his home to a 
homeless state, and no longer clinging to anything, the wise will set himself free.” — 
Dhamntap,, vv. 87-89. Yet the Pr&timoksha forbids disparagement of life or commen- 
dation of death, however common suicide may have been in later Buddhism. See Beal, 
Budd Pilgrims^ p. xlii. 
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the enthusiasm of the founders of their faith ; still 
apostles of negation, but not now in the old way 
of earnest protest and quickening demand. Their 
metaphysics are not so much the keen sense that per- 
ception is of the unreal, as a traditional acquiescence 
in that conclusion and its results. For the swarming 
functionaries of a Church two thousand years old, 
and the hundreds of millions who perform its rites, 
the dogma of the nothingness of things visible, how- 
ever conceived, has indeed come to its own self-con- 
tradiction both in faith and practice ; though certainly 
not, thus far, in the interest of their proper reality. 

The world, pronounced a phantom because it is so 
transient, has become a flood-tide of minute Nature^ 
and busy ceremonial observances ; it pours 
upon these preachers of the Void immeasurable de- 
tails of mythologic and symbolic imagery ; it buries 
them under a tropical rankness of legend, to be com- 
pared only with the colossal flora of the carboniferous 
epoch of the planet. What irony ! A God in nir- 
vdna blooming into a tropic summer of resplendent 
fable, flowering inexhaustibly in personal portrait- 
ure, miracle, metamorphosis ! The human body 
renounced as worthless, vindicating itself in a stu- 
pendous veneration of statues and relics I The long- 
ing for absolute rest as the crown of virtue, issuing in 
unbounded devotion to miraculous energies, supposed 
to flow from saints who have departed for such a rest ! 
Believers in the emptiness of all forms, and even 
actions, driven by an insatiable passion for multiplying 
prayers, to actual mechanical contrivances for work- 
ing off the greatest number of them in the shortest 
time by movements of the lips, or strings of beads, or 
the many-colored prayer-cylinder {kurdu) stuffed with 
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formulas on paper slips, or with the books of the law, 
and turned by hand ! These are nature’s own reven- 
dications, enforcements of rights suppressed or disal- 
lowed, in such ways as remain possible ; proving at 
least that the balance of spiritual forces cannot be 
destroyed. In the very extravagance of such self- 
contradictions and perversions there is a blind pres- 
sure of the instincts towards immeasurableness, which 
affirms man’s innate relation to the infinite. 

Swarms of images standing above millions of pros- 
veneiation men, or hcaps of bones, ashes, jewels, 
ofrciics and vases, coins, devoutly laid up in tofes^ those 
linages. bubblc-shapcs that deny the validity of what 
they hold, are but illustrations of the spectacle that every 
distinctive religion has presented in degenerating from 
its first inspiration. Neither Buddhism nor Catholi- 
cism, however, must be supposed to teach mere idolatry 
of dead objects. Pure fetichism belongs only to the 
lowest stages of the religious sentiment ; and every 
historical faith carries with it traditional idealism 
enough to forbid recurrence to the mere dread of 
volitions inherent in the dead wood and stone. The 
worship rendered these images and relics looks 
through them to their consecration by some superior 
presence, some subtle guardianship, some association 
that holds' them to what was once a personal relation. 
It differs far less than is wont to be supposed from 
sentiments familiar to all civilized people. The ex- 
treme demonstrativeness in these rituals, which seems 
to indicate no less than real adoration of the statues 
and relics themselves, is in fact habitual to the Oriental 
mind, and does not by any means imply that the merely 
symbolic meaning of the object is lost in sheer idolatry. 
*’The intelligent Burman,’’* says Malcom, "claims that 
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he regards images as papists do a crucifix : he places 
no trust in them, but uses them to remind him of Got- 
ama, and in compliance with his commands. ’’ ^ 

Buddhism, in fact, subjects this form of service to 
special restraints. Its devotion was centered itsiimita- 
in love and gratitude to a man. Its oldest 
temples are without visible objects, even of art. 
this form of piety But an old legend describes 
the Buddha as directing his picture, inscribed with 
the precepts of the law, to be sent by one king to 
another, as the best of gifts, and as a means of 
conversion, causing his shadow to be cast on a 
surface for the purpose.® The earliest images to 
which the tributes of this faith in human forces 
were naturally directed were in human form : far 
from such monstrous combinations as Hinduism has 
allowed its later sects, they were confined to the 
Buddha preaching, meditating, resting ; to the figures 
of his saints, and to human representations of his 
church and his law. The Sutras abound in praises 
of his personal beauties ; reckoning them by hundreds, 
defining and classifying them ; covering his ideal image 
with every conceivable symbol of supernatural strength 
and grace and sweetness ; ^ yet a wonderful soberness, 
suggestive of heartfelt respect for the human and the 
real, reigns throughout the world of actual Buddhist 
statuary. The earnestness of that profound sense of 
the limits of outward perception and possession, of that 
call to an unseen path of release and rest, which gave 
meaning to the teacher’s life and word, would seem to 
have made these colossal forms,® lifted above the gath- 

^ Notes OH the Burman Empirsy ch vi. * See yourn, R, A . S.y vol. viii. p. 43. 

> Burnouf, p 340-344. * Hardy, Manual^ p. 367. 

• Great numbers ot these statues, in all Buddhist countries, are from twenty to forty 
feet high, and many are far larger : they will ordinal ily measure trom twelve to tweftty. 
Koeppen, I. 509. 
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ered relics of the mortal part, its enduring home. 
Contrast this absence of pretension and display, this 
calm reliance on the bare truth of inward thought and 
purpose, these quiet gestures of teaching, these folded 
hands of meditation, with the boundless license of 
symbolic expression in the popular statues of Brahm&, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The lifted finger commends to 
silence ; the half-closed eyes recall to self-discipline 
and self-restraint ; the sitting posture, a restfulness not 
of death nor sleep, but of life, affirms the still patience 
of law that abides in the depths of all existence ; the 
benign aspect pervades them with human love.^ This 
limitation has its moral value ; holds religious feeling 
and fancy to a certain realistic interest. Art in Budd- 
hist countries, especially in Japan, shows rare fidelity 
to nature, and surprising sense of all vital energies ; 
and its tender patience in elaboration is referable in 
part, one cannot help thinking, to the influence of a 
religious sentiment which constantly insists on cor- 
responding moral qualities and disciplines.^ 

Veneration of relics is here combined, as in Catholic 
Meaning of Christianity, with prayers for the dead, inter- 
reiicwor- cession of saints, and other related forms of 
devotion to personal ties. It is, in reality, 
to be explained as the natural cling of private affec- 
tions, unenlightened by science, to the senses ; as their 
protest against being severed by death from the out- 
ward objects with which they have been associated. 
Escape from supernaturalism does not destroy this 
interest, but simply frees it from extravagance : it is 
changed from a superstition to a sentiment, and its 

^ The Buddhist sculptor is required to give the Teacher such a countenance as becomes 
the “ Father of all creatures.*' Koeppen, p. 505. The elaborate symbolism of later figures 
indicates Sivaite influences. Schlagintweit shows that the figures of Buddha and his saints, 
in Thibet, are of high Aryan type. 

* On the realism of Japanese art, see Jarves’s Thouzhiz^ ch. ix. 
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object from a miracle to a memento. This result is 
simply due to the fact that science renders the required 
justice to the senses from the side of reason^ releasing 
the emotional nature from that anxious watch over 
their interests which it could not otherwise abandon. 
I do not wonder, therefore, at the dimensions attained 
by relic-worship, under the influence of a religion like 
Buddhism, which theoretically rejects the claims of the 
senses, at the same time giving a prominent place to the 
distinctively human and personal ; in other words, to 
sensibilities and affections which inevitably adhere to 
these claims. It is the struggle of the sentiments 
to hold their own ; their cling to associations threat- 
ened with destruction by the sense of the transiency 
and unreality of phenomena. 

I do not think we need carry this thought so far as 
to suppose with Burnouf, that the intense attach- 
ment of the Buddhists to the relics of their saints 
grew out of the feeling that these dead bones were 
all that remained of the beings they had loved ; thus 
making it an argument to prove that nirvdna was an- 
nihilation. Would not belief in such a nirvdna have 
abolished interest in these mere mementos of decay, 
in place of stimulating it? That, on the other hand, 
relics were piously gathered up, to the last fragment, 
and abundantly supplied by the imagination where 
they were wanting, would seem to demonstrate that 
those whom they represented were still cherished as 
individuals whose life was bound up with the hopes 
and desires of their followers. It would thus come in 
evidence against Burnours theory, rather than for it. 
It is also to be noted that the relics of kings^ who cer- 
tainly could not have been thought to have passed into 
nirvdna^ were honored in the same way. The con- 
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servation of relics was not wholly unknown to Brah- 
manism ; but it became from the first the special 
characteristic of Buddhism, measuring the intensity 
of its sense of change, decay, and death, as a sorrow- 
ful destiny, to be in every way, symbolically and spirit- 
ually, mastered and set aside. 

So the dead body of the loved Buddha, who had 
passed into nirvana^ was idealized beyond measure: 
Its extent in the fears and hopes of millions gave enor- 
Buddhism. nious proportions to the mythopoetic faculty 
in this direction, and scattered his members, like 
those of Egyptian Osiris, over the world. ^ Every 
organ, feature, atom of his body, alive or dead, is 
sacred. He throws up his beautiful locks and his 
royal garments into the air when abandoning the 
world ; and they are caught devoutly as they ascend, 
by a Brahma, and borne away to a grand relic shrine 
in the Brahma heavens where all the angels can adore 
them.^ He distributes every thing he can detach 
from his person to his disciples during his life. At 
his death, whatever has passed through the funeral 
fires is divided into eight portions, to satisfy as many 
contending nations ; then follow the miraculous resto- 
rations and multiplications which assure his presence 
wherever his name is praised. His skull is in India; 
his shoulder-blade, in Ceylon ; the apples of his eyes 
are in a cloister in Nagara ; his hairs, nails, fingers, in 
various cities of the East ; his very shadow is shown 
in several caves of Western China; and his foot-prints 
are visited by crowds of pilgrims on the highest peaks 
of Asia accessible to devotion. His water-jar is 
laid up to w^ork miracles at the Singhalese capital; 
his wash-bowl, staff, and mantle are scattered in mani- 


^ St. Hilaire, 294. 


* Wheel qf the Lawt p. 103. 
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fold shapes over vast empires. His left eye-tooth in 
early times converted an army. A Brahman king 
tried to destroy it; burnt, beat, buried, stamped it out 
under the feet of elephants; but in vain. It would 
reappear, on some lotus-leaf, no mere perishable eye- 
tooth, but an indestructible element of the ascended 
Buddha. Finally, vv^earied and overpowered, the im- 
perial enemy gave in and built it a splendid temple, 
where it wrought indescribable miracles. Bloody wars 
were fought for that eye-tooth of the Buddha. In the 
fifth century, Fahian, the Chinese pilgrim, saw it car- 
ried about in pomp ; long lines of elephants were 
taught to kneel when it passed by, and flowers were 
strewn by the people along the ways. At last it fell 
to the British, who tried to destroy it, but failed like 
the rest ; and so it is still honored with magnificent 
ceremonies, in Mahd'-Nuwara^ or the Great City, in 
Ceylon,^ where it was displayed, in 1858, amidst pros- 
trate crowds, to Burmese priests sent to compare it 
with a rival tooth preserved at Ava.^ 

All this has its analogies in Christian history. And 
though a mystery rested on the disposal of the actual 
body of Jesus, which protected it from this kind of 
mythology, till veneration for his person had changed 
it, in popular faith, into the very substance of deity, 
yet the worship of relics has approached as nearly as 
possible to the same point, in the wonder-working of 
his sepulchre, his manger, and his cross ; even of his 
foot-prints on the Mount of Olives, in the houses of 
Jerusalem, and in various Catholic Churches of 
France.^ At the close of the fourteenth century, 

^ See the account the deposition of Gotama’s relics in the great dagop of Ruanvelli, 
by Dushtag&mini, and of the accompanying miracles, in the thirty-first chapter of the 
Mahhvania. 

* St. Hilaire, p. 417. > Maury, Ligrendes Pteuses^ p. 214. 
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the Abbey of St. Denis presented a piece of the head 
of St. Hilar}^ to the city of Poitiers : the chin had 
already been obtained. St. Andrew’s head was wor- 
shipped for centuries at Patros. "Kings died for the 
purchase of it. It was carried in procession to Rome. 
Tlie heads of Peter and Paul would have been borne 
forth to meet it, but the gold and iron which enshrined 
them were too heavy. At the Milvian Bridge, the 
Pope made an eloijuent address to the Head, entreat- 
ing its aid in overcoming the Turks. It was conveyed 
in splendor to St. Peter’s, and deposited under the high 
altar.” ^ No Vigilantius has arisen in the East to 
rebuke the '"rag and dust worship ” of Buddhist Je- 
romes ; no Luther to thunder against the venders of 
sacred images that swarm in all Buddhist states. But 
even the freer and more practical understanding of 
the European races did not save them from an almost 
Oriental mania for this kind of traffic and this form of 
devotion ; and in the ninth century the sale of relics 
had become the main part of the trade of Rome. 

It is probable that far more of conscious imposture 
has minHed with these operations of the Cath- 
olic Church than with those of Buddhism in 
the same direction. It is a desire for the preservation, 
rather dian for the sale, of relics, that has covered 
southern Asia with topcs^ or dagops? from Samarkand 
and Cabul to the extremities of China and further 
India. The oldest topes are in the form of a bubble, 
surmounted by an umbrella, symbolical of sovereignty* 
In later times several figures of the latter kind were 
placed one above another, in a series typical of the 
several stages of the religious life, or of the triple 

* Milman’s Latin Christianity^ VHI. aai. 

* Topes, Of siu^u (hea])s) are tumuli : dagt^as are relic'shrines. The one tern it 
the other Singhalese . but then meanmg it substantially the stmt. 
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form under which the religious ideal was conceived, 
as person, as law, as church. In this way the Chinese 
pagoda grew up out of the Indian dagop or slnpa, 
which contains its elements, but whose emblematic 
bubble is not adapted to the realistic taste of the Chi- 
nese. Between these styles is the p} ramidal, which 
is less common. Tlie dagvps are in grottoes or in 
the open air, near the vihdras, or places of assembly 
and temporary sojourn ; and these last also, although 
built for convenience in the form of a parallelogram 
or square, exhibit tlie bubble-shape in the most sacred 
portion, the apse. Under these singular rnonurntmts, 
significant at once of utter weakness and sovereign 
power, of the transient and the eternal, tb.e relics were 
buried in cells, with the prayer that they might remain 
for ever closed ; probably in the hope tliat they might 
be undisturbed till the coming of the next Buddha, 
thousands of years in the future.^ 

The mythology of Buddhism presents the same 
boundless yearning for the infinite and eternal 

*' y’ Significance 

amidst the fleeting of phenomenal forms, of Buddhist 
Mythology is always prophetic: it is the 
child’s play of intuition and imagination, and dimly 
divines those essential relations of man and nature, 
which science afterwards reaches slowly and presents 
clearly in detail; so that, as we look backward, man 
seems to have been predicting them all through the 
ages. Even in this, the most extravagant imagery 
of religious faith that ever grew, such instinctive pre- 
sentiment of the latest facts and the broadest laws is 
too plain to be mistaken. This revel of the imagina- 
tion in pathless and endless w^astes of number was 
astronomy and microscopy in ideal dream. '^The 

‘ On Buddhist relics, statuary, &c , see Bas-tian’s Siam,, pp. 119-163. 
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world,” it said, rests on a lotus-leaf, which carries 
also innumerable worlds beside it. So with every 
other leaf of the flower. Out of the atmospheric deep 
in which this lotus floats, arise so many similar flow- 
ers, that it requires unity followed by four millions of 
ciphers to designate their number. And every leaf 
of every one of these flowers bears as many worlds as 
the fiist. But this one atmosphere is but an atom to 
the whole. There are as many more as there are 
flowers in this, and each is as full of worlds.” When 
science would refute the theological fictions of a begin- 
ning of time, and of a creation a few thousand years 
ago, it points to the ancient geological layers, count- 
ing these backwards till the definite sense of num- 
bers is lost. The Buddhist imagination, not obliged, 
like science, to fill out its spaces with historical facts 
and conditions, goes further; it strikes away the no- 
tion of a beginning, at one sweep, and marks immeas 
urableness as inherent in time itself. It recalls, as 
if it were no earlier than yesterday, an event declared 
to have occurred ten quadrillion times a hundred 
quadiillions of kalpas ago, each kalpa being thirteen 
hundred and forty-four millions of years ! So of the 
prolific power of virtue in every atom of its own sub- 
stance. " Buddha caused a beam of light to go forth 
out of every one of the eighty thousand pores of his 
body, and on the top of each beam was a flower, 
in which sat a Buddha teaching his disciples.” ''Four 
things are immeasurable : space ; the number of 
worlds therein ; the number of sentient creatures ; 
and the wisdom of the Holy One.” 

The miracles of Buddha are colossal, penetrate all 
Its pure worlds, supplant all physical laws and pow- 
moraiity. ncvcr violatc the eternal laws of 
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morality, but in all possible forms affirm their authority 
and all-sufficiency. The freedom which love and 
wisdom claim in the universe, their power to make the 
little great, the distant near, the atom reveal infinity, 
shines through all this delirium of fable ; a deeper 
sanity that binds it to the heart and conscience of 
more sober races, and to forms of imagination more 
ripe and calm with the experience of natural law. 

It is all concentrated in Gotama Buddha ; but its 
very fertility and plasticity save it from crystal- itsun.ver- 
lizing definitely and exclusively, as a closed 
series of prodigies, around this earlier human divinity, 
as Protestant supernaturalism centered and confined the 
miracle in its Christ. The love and wisdom of Gotama 
are one and the same thing with love and wisdom in all 
arhais and bodhisattvas ; in all the saints who walk 
in the great "Way of Release;” one and the same 
thing for all, in its power over the elements, and in the 
gift of transforming itself into all forms and forces for 
the good of man. It is through the merit of all beings 
in these higher stages of attainment that the "worlds 
are renewed ; ” as it is through the vice of all degraded 
beings that they are destroyed. The heavens and hells 
of Buddhism, with their tremendous imagery, go be- 
hind all Buddhas ; for they rest on the essential nature 
of virtue and vice. 

The miraculous legends of Gotama’s birth and in- 
fancy indeed, like corresponding forms of the myth 
in relation to other Eastern saviours, isolate him in 
celestial splendor above all beings ; yet only as cele- 
brating, in this as in other religions, the divine right of 
holiness and love, and the loyalty of the visible uni- 
verse to their redeeming power. Thus at his birth ten 
thousand worlds are moved. He takes seven steps, as a 
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sign that he would have the seven constituents of the 
highest knowledge ; and Brahm^ holds over his head 
the white parasol of kingly power, to show that he 
would arrive at the perfection of all saintly fruits of 
emancipation. 1 The older gods — 7nagt^ bringing 
their tribute to the child who shall supplant them — 
lay the powers of a rejoicing universe at his feet. We 
have already noticed the similarity of these legends to 
those of the birth and infancy of Jesus. We have 
only to allow for the difference between the redun- 
dance of Oriental fanc}^ and the sobriety of Hebrew 
and Greek, and the points of resemblance certainly 
appear remarkable : the royal genealogy of Gotama; 
the supernatural conception without sexual passion ; 
the salutation of the mother by guardian devas ; the 
worship of tlie new-born babe by all the powers and 
elements of nature. In this moment of rapture at the 
birth of nature’s lord was concentrated by Buddhism 
all that Christian mythology scattered more slowly 
along the life of Jesus, and infinitely more to a similar 
purpose. Tiie material body of the holy mother be- 
came transparent, and disclosed him, fair as a flower, 
leaning on his hands within it. At his birth prisbners 
were released, the fires of hell put out, the living creat- 
ures forgot their hates, and sea and land were strewn 
with flowers. To explain these messianic correspond- 
ences, we need only remember that The religious 
imagination in both cases had to deal with the same 
faith in the authority of holiness and love, the same 
wonderful and prophetic fact of their entrance into 
humanity, and the same ignorance of natural laws. 

Oriental worship of miracle has remained colossal 
Whence its compaifison with Christian mythology, be- 
cause it is a more profoundly real sentiment ; 

* IVheel of the Law, p. 103. 
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not weakened by that sense of divided allegiance to 
which the latter is subjected by the increasing percep- 
tion of positive law. Its mythology does not inti- 
mate a divine interference with the universe by reason 
of evil, nor convey any implication against nature, 
either as of break in its order, or of supplement to its 
imperfection ; but is co-extensive and even identical 
with nature. It is not evidence of dogma nor com- 
pulsion to belief, so much as spontaneous faith in the 
power of mind to change the appearances of things, 
the ideality of wonder and delight. Miracles,” says 
Gobineau, '‘being regarded in the East simply as ever- 
possible manifestation of power acquired by men over 
the changeable methods of nature, are not regarded as 
proving any thing in behalf of the religious belief of the 
performer.” * So that nature may well be a free play- 
ground for the gigantic transformations of mythology. 

Asoka cuts a slip from the Buddhas holy Tree, 
surrounded by a thousand kings. With golden 
pencil he draws a vermilion stripe around a bough, 
and it separates from the tree by the virtue of 
prayer and the predestination of Buddha’s law. 
Planted in a golden vessel, it instantly takes root, at 
which miracle all gods, men, and beasts, and the very 
earth itself, utter a shout of praise. Then proceeds 
the sacred bough, emitting many-colored rays, under 
convoy of persons of every caste, to Ceylon, on a ship, 
safely guided by the divine powers of a chief priestess, 
entrusted with this charge. Placed on the sacred earth 
prepared for it, the tree ascends into the sky, sending 
rays to the highest heavens of the gods, and there 
stands till sunset, converting ten thousand souls at a 
time.‘^ Other relics ascend in the same way to shine 

* de tAiig Centrale, p. 298. * 'I'amour’s Muk^ansa, ch. xviii.-xix. 
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like the sun for a while ; after which the earth heaves 
itself up to receive them with tumultuous joy. When 
the great temple of Ruanwelli is to be dedicated, the 
relics of Buddha are adored amidst celestial flowers 
and perfumes by gods and men, with music that fills 
the sky ; they ascend into the atmosphere and are 
transformed into the natural shape of the Buddha, 
whose multitudinous qualities form themselves around 
him in a nimbus of glory, the mere sight of which 
converts innumerable beings into saints.^ Palaces in 
the heavens are described as seen by the eyes of saints, 
of dimensions and splendors that strangely contrast 
with that service of dead bones by which they are 
attained. Yet what associates such relics with the 
joys of paradise is hinted in the tale of Bhirani, a 
slave girl, who for her benevolence to the foor was 
born again in a heaven of delight, the queen of one 
of these divine mansions, described as forty-eight 
leagues in circumference.^ 

Shall we wonder more at such .idealization of the 
relics of mortality, or at such absolute faith in the 
supremacy of love? In either way, this infantile im- 
agination plays with nature as a child with the blocks 
which he builds into structures that grow colossal in 
his dream. 

But the mythology of Buddhism, like its worship 
The fall into Imagcs and relics, grew up under other 
ecciesia!»ti- influences besides its original motive. Like 
Brahmanism it fell from its stage of prophecy 
to its stage of priesthood, from inspiration to ritualism ; 
and what was at first the spontaneous play of earnest 
instincts, however blind, crystallized into the polity of 

> Tumour’s ch> xxxi. * Ibid., ch. xxviu 
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a church. In tracing the process, we detect in its 
insidious steps the perils of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and the necessity for constant reconstruction of 
religion from free inward centres of personal life. 

Gotama, so far as is known, instituted no cultus. 
His main work must have been itinerant g^eps of the 
preaching of his practical ethics and his phil- p*^«cess. 
osophy of life to whomsoever he found prepared to 
hear ; and this novel function in India must have freely 
chosen such methods as occasions prompted or allowed. 
Special religious rites were a small matter to one who 
so strongly emphasized every moral duty. So far as 
they entered into his public ministry at ail, they must 
have borrowed the prevailing terms and symbols of 
Brahmanism ; and how much ritualism he was likely to 
have taken from these may be inferred from the sentence 
ascribed to him from earliest times : '' Brahma dwells 
in the homes where children honor their parents.'’^ 
The offerings of flowers and perfumes, the sound of 
music and the utterance of devout ejaculations, which 
have always been main features of the Buddhist ser- 
vice, are precisely such forms as might have grown 
up spontaneously in those earliest popular gatherings 
around the beloved teachers of a gospel like this. 
Yet with the increase of his disciples, and the growth 
of a definite purpose in their minds, Gotama may have 
established some kind of arrangement among them, 
which developed itself into later distinctions of a more 
positive character. We find his assembly consisting of 
bhixus (mendicants), called also sramanas (ascetics), 
all of whom, men or women, are received on equal 
terms.2 Yet it is said that "some comprehended more 


' Bumouf, p. 338. 

^ Ibid., p. 278. From sratnan ^diligent) is derived the Chinese “ shaman *’ or priest. 
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of the doctrine, others less, though all were absorbed 
alike in the Buddha and his lavv.”^ Here was already 
ground for distinctions. His furthest step in that 
direction seems to have been classification of his 
followeis according to age and worth. ^ We find 
sthaviras, or elders, distinguished by these qualifica- 
tions, teaching in the earliest schools and presiding at 
the assemblies.^ From the whole body of srdvakas^ or 
hearers, there soon comes to be set oft' an elect class, 
called arhats; but this was also a distinction founded 
on wisdom and its supposed power over nature, — the 
word itself signifying 7ncrit^ The earliest schism, 
however, resulting in the exodus of a body of sthaviras 
and the conversion of Kashmir to the faith, is believed 
to have originated in the rebellion of the younger 
disciples against the growing authority of these 

elders.” Veneration for ''the master” was another 
path towards ecclesiasticism. It was natural to gather 
up his relics, to divide them as a common legacy 
among as many as possible ; to multiply them for the 
same purpose ; to proselyte wuth images and pictures ; 
to add the relics of early apostles of the faith to his ; 
to locate them in shrines ; and to develop out of all 
this a prescribed system of pilgrimages and a mass of 
mythical traditions. It was natural that converts 
should divide into monks and laity ; ^ that they should 
gather into small fraternities, choose abbots or spiritual 
fathers, and classify men according to their progress 
in the faith, as ''the unsanctified” and "the holy;”*^ 
that they should meet yearly in larger conclave, and 

* Bumouf. p. 290. * Lassen, II 456; Weber, J^arles.^ p. 265 » Koeppen, I, 383. 

* Burnouf, p. 297. Tlie MahAvansa {ch. iu>) speaks of the first council held immedi- 
ately after Gotama's death, as an assembly of arhats; but its whole account is mani- 
festly legendary. 

® See Journ. Astati^uey for 1870, p. 465. « Bliixus and Upfisakas. 

7 Piithagdjanas and Aryas. 
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hold periodical "assemblies of liberation,” to discuss 
questions of policy in the conduct of this great mission- 
ary movement, and to gather up contributions for the 
same ; an aim that proved so successful as in after 
times to give the institution the title of " the Field of 
Alms.” It was natural that monasteries and nunneries 
should multiply, and prove stiff' defenders of ortho- 
doxy ; and legislative synods try to make ecclesi- 
asticism complete. Three of these were held within 
two hundred and fifty years after Buddha’s death, to 
define errors in discipline, custom, and faith, and 
affirm the true Buddhist Law. In the absence of 
written documents relative to the original faith, heresies 
could not be wanting. In less than two centuries, 
seventeen different sects had appeared.^ There were 
schools of strict and schools of lax discipline ; schools 
holding to the oldest Sutras only, and schools accept- 
ing also the later metaphysics ; ^ schools of speculation, 
and schools resting on faith alone.® Quite as inevit- 
able it was that there should come a Grand Council, 
somewhat of the Nicene Christian type, to settle finally 
what was orthodox, who were to be encouraged, and 
who to be held heretical, though not, as in Western 
dogmatic differences, to be suppressed by force. 
Buddhism was the Protestantism of India, and a mul- 
tiplication of heresies followed its larger liberty ; but 
not less distinctly did all profess to hold the original 
faith, and appeal to the name of the Buddha. These 
were natural tendencies to consolidation : doubtless 
they were strengthened by a common opposition on 
the part of all Buddhist sects to Brahmanism. Of 
the synods, to which all the traditions testify, the 

) Tumour’s MakAvania, XX. * Sftutr^ntikas and V&ibhishikas. 

* Koeppen, 1 . 157, 15S. 
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natural result must have been some kind of hierarchy. 
That it did not develop into a great Hindu Church 
is one of the most wonderful things in the history 
of this wonderful movement. Outside of India, 
wherever a state embraced Buddhism, a patriarch 
established himself at the court.- The argument of 
convenience and expedition in the machinery of 
missionary work must have combined with personal 
ambition, to produce elements of official despotism out 
of grades of authority, that had begun in the natural 
gravitation of respect to age, worth, eloquence, and 
devotion.- All this was of course contrary to the 
democratic spirit of the early faith, to its philosophy 
and its morality ; and the history of Buddhism in 
India shows how powerfully those elements of free- 
dom could work in counteraction of the ecclesiastical 
process. 

During the thousand years of Buddhist ascendency 
Resistance Bidia^ that proccss was never devclopcch In 
toconsoh- tlie time of Hiouen Thsang, the early democ- 
racy of the faith was still vigorous. Thirteen 
centuries had elapsed since the first preaching of this 
word, and yet there was scarcely a sign of consolida- 
tion ; there was no national church, no hierarchy, no 
ecclesiastical centre or headship.^ The only unity 
was spiritual, the only authority was unseen. Every 
vihdra was a free centre of religion, like those free 
political units, the '' village communities.” And, with 
all this independent local life, the peninsula shone with 
flourishing Buddhist institutions of culture and human- 
ity. Could ecclesiasticism have come and gone again? 
We can hardly believe it. We read the record with 


' R^musat, Milanges Pasihumts. 
* St. Hilaire, p a98 


* Koeppen, I. 38a. 
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admiration, and ask ourselves if the history of any 
religion affords its parallel. 

But in Thibet the process of organization was 
furthered by a traditional respect for patri- 
archal institutions.^ It was therefore inevit- asticism of 
able that a succession of infallible pontiffs 
should at last be set up in proof of the antiquity and 
dignity of the faith. Further combinations with the 
old beliefs in transmigration and incarnation issued in 
the Dalai-Lama of this eastern papacy, and his equal, 
if not superior, the Bogdo of southern Thibet : ever 
renewed and propagated by miraculous tokens and 
special inspirations of his college of priests, a hier- 
archy of no less than nine distinct orders.^ The par- 
allel with Christian history may be pursued further : — 
to the rivalries of different Buddhist popes ; to their 
political intrigues for building up a vast temporal 
power ; to the contentions of Red and Yellow Lamas ; 
and to the ambition of every important convent to pos- 
sess an authoritative Lama {Chnbilghan) of its own.*'^ 
We may add to this series of analogues with Western 
Catholicism the fall of the Lamaist Church under the 
dominion of a foreign power, namely, the Chinese 
Imperial Master who now ” protects” Lha Ssa, that 
Oriental Rome ; and the idle dream of its present 
pontiff that supernatural aid is at hand to subject civ- 
ilization to his sway.^ 

Thus Buddhist organization in Thibet ends, like 
Brahmanical caste in India, in xhe issues 

forces. They are found, after all the phases of ecclebias* 
of consolidation, all-powerful in this as in *‘*^*®*”* 

' Bastian, Reisen in Ckitta^ p. 6x9. * Ibid., p. 57a. 

• Joum* Asiat. Soc , XVI. 254 

* See the interesting account of Modern Lamaism in Koeppen, II. 105-242. Also 
Bastian, Reisen in China^ pp 571-580, and Schlagintweit's Buddhism in ThUtet. 
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Other distinctive communions, showing how vain is 
that assumption of finality which is always made by 
Institutional Religion. 

The steps of degeneracy involved in this process 
were the same which every effort to organize a re- 
ligious faith on a great scale and in permanent form 
has inevitably pursued. The first simple precepts of 
the teacher multiplied into a mass of ritualism and 
petty discipline, filling fifteen volumes of the enormous 
Thibetan canon, which amounts in all to three hun- 
dred and sixty books. ^ This scripture, outside Thibet, 
is no longer read to the nations in their own tongues.^ 
The representatives of the non-resistant Sakyamuni 
now inflict cruel punishments on their subjects.® The 
perfect democracy of the earlier time was slowly yet 
steadily modified, fill slaves could not be admitted to 
the Church without consent of their masters ; and the 
doors were fast closed to a diseased person, or one of 
uncertain origin, or one who had slain a priest, or 
made trouble in the priesthood.^ Recruited in perpe- 
tuity, by the custom that one lama shall come out of 
every family which has more than one son, the priest- 
hood at last directs the whole private life of the people, 
officiating on all domestic occasions, performing the 
part of physicians, astrologers, conjurers, intercessors 
for the dead. And the profligacy which is inherent 
in the unnatural relations of monasticism is not want- 
ing, though prevented in great measure by the ease 
with which, under Buddhist rules,® a discontented 
monk or nun can return into the world. The sim- 
plicity of the early faith is moreover corrupted by 
intermixture with the popular polytheism, whose dei- 

^ Bastian, p. 575. * Koeppen, II. a88. • Ibid., p, 331. 

* Hardy, Eastern MonachutHy p. 2x0. ^ Koeppen, 1 . 584, 354. 
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ties have been referred to spheres below the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, yet receive a modified form of wor- 
ship. Buddhism has, however, its rationalistic develop- 
ment also, as in China ; where the hierarchical system 
has never been developed, and the theoretic elements 
it depended on, such as incarnation and transmigra- 
tion, have never taken root. Although China as a 
political master is believed to dictate the succession to 
the Dalai Lamaship and to control the priesthood of 
Thibet, the actual relations of the people of the '‘Mid- 
dle Kingdom ” with this spiritual centre are in fact 
very remote. As a natural result, many of the oppres- 
sive rules and personal vices of the mendicant and 
monkish class just mentioned are, in China, to a con- 
siderable extent, escaped. The mendicancy of the 
Buddhist priesthood, of course a mark of dependence, 
will greatly tend to their downfall in the present age ; 
they however, especially in Ceylon, compare favor- 
ably in morals with the clergy of other religions, not- 
withstanding the peculiar perils to which their celibacy 
and their mendicancy alike expose them.^ 

The old and constant record of distinctive religions is 
their passage from Inspiration to Ritualism and Buddhist 
thence to Ecclesiastical Despotism. Yet the 
resemblance of Thibetan Buddhism to Roman g^e^- 
Catholicism has often been supposed to prove a direct 
influence of the latter, on the former, of these religions. 
There is no more need of such an explanation than 
there is evidence of its truth. Such evidence is wholly 
panting. The cross, the mitre, the rosary, censers, 
bells at the altar, tonsure, exorcism, celibacy, fasts, 
holy water, baptism, confession, benediction by laying 
on of hands, are thoroughly Oriental symbols, indige- 
nous to the soil. So the custom of going on pilgrim- 


^ St. Hilaire, o. 10^. 
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ages is much older than Christianity. In the third 
century India was and had long been the resort of 
Buddhist pilgrims from all northern Asia. The idea 
of prayer to saints, as well as that of compelling their 
aid, is familiar to Hindu faith from earliest times. 
Confession in the Buddhist Church is very well de- 
scribed as growing out of the maxim, '' Live hiding 
your good works, and proclaiming your evil ones 
which is certainly in the true spirit of the sutras. 
Confession is spokcMi of as a custom in the oldest 
legends of Buddhism, and even represented as made 
before the whole assembly, at certain seasons, and 
under the direction of Buddha himself. 

That mcdijeval Christianity originated these and other 
forms of Thibetan Lamaism, through the teaching of 
Nestorian monks, is asserted upon no other evidence 
than conjecture.^ It is much less improbable that the 
facts are the other way, — that Christian symbolism 
is very largely of Oriental origin.^ Buddhism is, as 
our whole account has shown, genuinely Indian.® It 
made its way into Western Asia some time previous 
to the Christian era. Its influence in moulding 
Gnostic, Manichaean, and Neo-Platonic teachers is 
unquestionable.^ 

We may observe also, in passing, that the re- 
semblances between Gnostic systems on the one 


* Tennent gives many legends from the MakAvania strikingly resembling those of the 
Old and New Testaments, which he ascribes to the influence of Malabar Jews and Nes- 
torian Christians. But why may n(.>t this resemblance have grown out of that common 
movement of the religious sentiment in man, which must explain the analogies of Thibetan 
Buddhism with Romani un in dogma and ritual? On the other hand, Ferguson 
Stone Motmments^ p 409) thinks that nine-tenths the changes introduced into Christianity 
in the Middle Ages were of Buddhist origin ! It is very easy to go much too far in the 
direction of histone derivation 

* Lassen ; Prinsep ; Koeppen ; Thomson’s Introd io Bhag. GUA> 

* Bumouf: Colebiooke; St. Hilaire. 

* Lassen, III. 354-405, 440 Baur's ChristUche Gnosis (1835), PP- S4~6o» 
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hand, and the Buddhist and Sankhya on the other, 
are of a very profound character. Amonff 

^ Influence on 

these are their common opposition to the Christian 
material and changing world ; their sue- ®y**®*”®* 
cessive potencies emanating in descending series ; the 
idea of creation as originating in the fall of a beam 
from the world of light; the recognition of justice as 
ruling the processes of existence ; the threefold division 
of qualities ; the faith in liberation through knowledge ; 
and the separation of the soul from ' nature ’ into its 
own self-subsistence. Then the very point of contact 
for the Oriental with the Greek mind was provided in 
the great trade-emporium of x\lexandria, where Gnos- 
ticism arose contemporaneously with the recorded em- 
bassies of the Hindus, commercial and other, to the 
West.^ It is matter of history also that Buddhism 
was well known in Babylon, just before the appear- 
ance of Mani and his dualistic faith ; ^ and that the 
Neo-Platonists sought very earnestly and successfully 
to acquaint themselves with Oriental systems.^ 

The whole process of reasoning from moral and 
spiritual resemblances in different religions, to a his- 
torical connection between them, is, however, to be 
handled with great caution. When used, as it so 
frequently is, in the interest of a special faith, it has 
been very apt to turn its sharpest edge against the 
user. But why should it be ignored, in religious 
history alone, that like causes must breed like effects? 
The similarity may well run into minute details even,' 
since the great shaping moulds of human nature and 
religious relation are alike in all races. 

Thus, in the East and in the West, ecclesiastical 

^ Strabo, Pliny, and others, quoted in Lassen, III. 57-73. 

* Lassen, III. p. 407* • Matter's kcoU d''Alexandriet II. 368. 
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organization naturally enough presents the same es- 
. sential features and processes of degeneracy, 
and Dudd- Comparative religion shows us a similar pict- 
lire in the history of Christianity to that which 
we have been studying. 

Jesus apparently organized no religious machinery, 
no positive cultus. On the contrar}^, he preached and 
worked in a personal, prophetic way; announcing an 
approaching end of this world and the coming of a 
kingdom that was not of it ; and calling on men to 
accept his claim as Messiah to judge between the just 
and the unjust, in that day. Of the institutional meaning 
of the approaching change, and of the special ways 
in which his own name would be exalted therein, his 
record gives no sign that he had the least presentiment. 
How could he or his immediate disciples anticipate its 
grand hierarchy, ecclesiastical councils, machinery of 
association for the coercion of private judgment? It 
lay involved^ indeed, in his original claim of authority 
vested in one exclusive Lord and Master of salvation, 
just as Buddhistic ecclesiasticism, in its peculiar form, 
grew out of the concentration of Buddhism around 
one personal name. If there be but one church and 
One Head thereof, it naturally follows that there 
should always be a representative of this Head, visible 
as the church itself. On this there further follows an 
all-controlling mechanism to perpetuate the idea. But 
at first Christianity knew simply the congregation, 
choosing its own teachers, and managing its own con- 
cerns ; under apostolic advice, it is true, and perhaps, to 
a certain extent, dictation. A few simple forms ; some 
slight conditions of membership, deemed necessary 
in days of weakness and peril from false brethren \ 
the Jew-Christians indeed insisting on circumcision, 
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yet unable to impose it on the Gentile world ; friendly 
or admonitory letters passing from church to church, 
with contributions from the strong in aid of the weak ; 
— this was all the machinery in its age of inspiration 
by the original motive. But contentions began early, 
over what Jesus was and what he willed. Churches 
multiplied. Bishops meddled with each other’s flocks. 
Councils were necessary to settle the faith, and, after 
quarrelling their utmost, imposed their decisions on 
the people. Metropolitans managed or browbeat the 
country pastors, settling and unsettling ministers, 
lobbying and levying, _^r<?scribing and prescribing. 
Gradually the political prestige of the Metropolitan 
of Rome made him Head of the Church visible, 
representative of the One Invisible Head. Strong 
men like Victor and Gregory sat in the imaginary 
Peter’s-seat, mastered the councils and the state, fulmi- 
nated decrees and settled points of ritual, till the 
Roman Catholic Church, with its strange mixture of 
mummery and devotion, of pomp and humility, be- 
came for its season a sovereign in the religious world. 
All the passions and follies, as well as the nobilities of 
thought and conduct, by which it was brought to its 
throne, were steps in the evolution of the idea of eccle- 
siastical organization, which had gathered around the 
conception of a Christ. The second stage of Christi- 
anity, the age of Priesthood and Ritualism, was to have 
its day. It compelled the third, which was fresh In- 
spiration. Luther, preceded by the mediaeval mystics, 
came ; and there was recurrence to the free personal 
life, the root of religion. But the recognition of this 
root was still imperfect, and again came organization 
about the name and the church of Christ. Calvin soon 
turns the prayer and the protest to rigid' dogma and 
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merciless discipline ; and the Protestant sects build up 
new limbos, as like as may be, under the new condi- 
tions of civilization, to those the}^ had spurned. Again 
therefore comes reaction to the inspiration of a new 
ideal ; and the free personal religion that becomes the 
Free State is laying its foundations, not now in ecclesi- 
astical construction around a historical name or person, 
but in the moral laws and natural forces, in unity of 
practical brotherhood, integrity of culture, and worship 
of the infinite in the whole movement of life and 
growth. 

Why has Buddhism lacked this vigor and stir of 
Why Budd- ? Doubtless because, with all its 
hismisun- reaction upon Hindu belief and institutions, 
progressive. remained within the old Hindu circle, and 
made contemplation the chief end of man. Still the 
dreaming brain supplanted spiritual muscle and nerve. 
Still it so brooded over the idea, as to lose the form of 
action, My religion,” said Chinese Laotseu, in the 
true Buddhist spirit, "consists in thinking the incon- 
ceivable thought, in going the impassable way, in 
speaking the inefiable word, in doing the impossible 
thing.” We may smile, but the old dreamer meant 
an ideal faith. As abstraction and meditation, all 
great thought works in this way. Yet in action it 
must conform to conditions; and in the mutual contact 
of these two is struck out the fire of progress. 

How inveterate the cerebral element in the Hindu 
The Hindu • Even in its protest against an isolated 

type in sainthood in the name of love and pity, it could 
Buddhism, perception of those social and phys- 

ical laws which provide the affections their natural op- 
portunity. Greek, Afghan, Mogul, British, Dutch, 
American, have thus far done little to counteract the 
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gravitation of the native Hindus to reverie. Abstract 
thinking has held dominion in their works and ways. 
As it came off triumphant within India from the Budd- 
hist reaction towards practical work, so it has been com- 
municated, in some measure, through the expansion of 
Buddhism itself, to other races of a less speculative cast. 

The practical side of Buddhism prompted, of course, 
to the use of natural symbolism. But the sym-^, , , 

^ The symbol- 

bols were chosen by the same absorbing sense ism ot 
of the transient and unreal in all positive forms. 

The Lotus, hovering on the heave of the sea, a deli- 
cate bloom just mantling for a moment a restless, all- 
engulfing deep : the Wheel, that symbol of a life that 
revolves for ever around itself, in perpetual change 
without progress, — these are the two select types of 
Buddhist thought and art. The wheel stands whirling 
before the door, to greet the stranger with its admoni- 
tion. It whirls on the house-tops, a sign that even 
the routines of domestic life are a swift motion that 
escapes us while we seek to grasp and to hold it fast. 
It whirls on the hearth by the draft of the fire ; and it 
whirls in the running stream by force of water ; and 
men carry it whirling as they walk. It whirls as 
vicarious religious machinery, adopted into the formal- 
ism of meritorious works; and, as with symbolism in 
general, other superstitions have doubtless very much 
obscured its primary meaning. For even so does man 
relieve himself from the vanity of for ever contemplat- 
ing a restless whirl of vicissitude, where nothing abides 
but change itself. 

Yet what is this symbol, after all, but admonition to 
seek the eternal, and to trust in the law that xhe Budd- 
rounds all change with preserving renewal wheel, 
and return? Nor can we doubt that such deeper 
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meanings have given rest and courage to thousands 
of meditative watchers of the Buddhist Wheel. 

The Wheel was in fact not only the accepted em- 
blem of transmigration and its returns to birth, but 
also, as associated with the Dish (which indicates the 
strength of the arm that sets it rolling, perhaps also 
the orb of the sun), an emblem of universal dominion. 
It was the sacred mark seen on the hands and feet 
of the infant Buddha, by which the sages were able 
to predict his divine destiny to '' roll the wheel ” of 
unlimited sway.^ Rama also is called " the Wheel.*’ 
Thus the symbol of the transiency of all things be- 
comes itself representative of the one only life thajt 
can overcome it; that is, of the almighty and ever- 
lasting. The very prayer cylinder represents the 
universe ; and on its turning axle, bringing many sides 
successively to view, the types of all living creatures 
impartially revolve.'^ ” A hundred and eight sacred 
figures are the guard of Ijonor around the holy wheel.” 
" The wdieel has ignorance and desire for its axis, 
predisposition for its spokes, decrepitude and death for 
its tire.”^ To be master of their revolutions was to be 
a lord of life. 

There was also a favorite architcctm^al symbol for 
this worship of the duty that is rounded with a dream. 
That dome-like shape, — now sunk like a cushion for 
slumber, as on the Buddhist pillars ; now swelling, as 
on the stufas^ into a definite sphere ; now active, now 
at rest ; mobile in assuming either attitude, and long- 
ing, apparently, for both, — what an emblem it is of 
this mystical faith, so strangely combining practical 


* See Sykes on the Political State of Ancient India. Journal R. A S., vol. vi. 

* Bastian, Reisen in CkitiOy p. 565. 

* Wheel of the Law^ pp. xxn* 341. 
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energy and contemplative calm 1 It is the Bubble^ 
purest type of the transient and unreal ; yet this mere 
evanescence, this very emptiness, this nothing, if it but 
breaks, — is in fact held from breaking, fixed in en- 
during forms of art and use.* Such the lesson that 
comes to us from vihdra and dagop^ where the hearts 
of millions find impulse, and their longings and sor- 
rows, rest. 

The Brahmanic s^^mbol, on the other hand, was the 
Banyan^ whose vast shadow expands and TheBan- 
deepens with the multiplication of stems that 
shoot downward to refasten themselves in the earth. 
Hindu thought perpetually recurs to the inward 
^adows of that self-renewing mystery of change, 
which grows with the multiplication of visible forms 
and finite desires. Hew down these banyans of 
the mind, it says, and reach the eternal life they veil. 

Banyan and Bubble ! Such the symbolism of a 
philosophy too deeply immersed in contempla- 
tion to find the full validity t)f the world and and the 
life. But we have seen that the forward look 
is not wanting ; we have traced the disintegration of 
old social and religious systems, and the living germs 
of freedom in pantheistic belief ; we have noted the 
force of Buddhist expansion, and its faith in a future 
that shall bring on earth the fulness of that peace and 
love which is the Buddhist heaven. The earnestness 
of this faith is illustrated by the abolition of slavery by 
the present king of Siam. The contact of the practi- 
cal West with the introversive East must bring mutual 
impulse, and help to balance the human globe, as 
the continents the physical. 

> It is even made emblematic^ in the three hemispheres that constitute the ckaiiyatt or 
relic-temples, of the triple form of deity, Buddha, the Law, and the Church. 
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Bubble and Banyan mean more than dream. Is not 
. , that spheric form the emblem of a world-wide 
and contem- unity of life and purpose? That dim pillared 
piative races. is from a single root; and, as it grows, 

do notits airy branches turn back . incessantly to the 
soil it loves, as if to hold earth and heaven united by 
imperishable ties? So wdth the faith which these 
natural symbols subserved. — The reaction of Brah- 
manism to Buddhism demonstrated that there were 
germs of democratic eneigy in the nature of contem- 
plation itself. Hie Buddhist ^i'p'pala^ or Bo-^tree^ 
symbolizes the power of human nature to burst every 
bond of apathy. ” Its vitality is extraordinary ; its 
roots will crack and rend buildings, and only preserv^e 
their memory by the huge fragments which they 
retain for centuries clasped in their embrace.’^ So the 
abstract idea fled into interior deeps only to find the 
need of social communion, to learn that man cannot 
live by meditation only, and to rend and burst its own 
ancient structures with the invincible energy of noble 
purpose. That mystical instinct of the Unity of Life, 
which formed the constant matrix of Hindu thought, 
— unconscious of its own inevitable relations, un- 
aware that science should one day fulfil its substantial 
meaning in endless practical correlations and uses, — 
ruled life with an exclusiveness that depressed energy 
and threatened morality. Yet even then its very 
sense of a common bondage and misery in all living 
beings became a sympathetic impulse that reached 
throughout existence; an ardor of love and pity, that 
knew no limit, and no repose. 

The wide extension of Buddhism, as compared with 
Signs of Brahmanical aristocracy and caste, indicates 
promise, ^-h^t in Eastern civilization itself these oppres- 
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sive elements are less natural to man than the instincts 
of fellowship and equality. Malcom tells us of a numer- 
ous and growing sect of reformers in Burmah, whose 
founder, Kolan, revised the Buddhist law, about 
seventy years ago, and taught the " worship of wis- 
dom.” "This sect discard the use of images, and 
have neither priests nor sacred books. Their teacliers 
rise from time to time, always from among the laity, 
and gain many followers.”^ St. Hilaire describes a 
powerful reaction in Ceylon, from later superstitions 
to the simplicity of early Buddhism ; a democratic 
revolution arising from the effort of the state, nearly a 
hundred years since, to confine the right of entrance to 
the priesthood wdthin a single powerful caste. One of 
the lower castes, the Tchaliyas, had the spirit and 
intelligence to rebel against this innovation, and, being 
well provided with means, made an effective stand for 
puritan principles. About the end of the last cen- 
tury, these reformers imported from Burmah a body 
of priests, devoted, like themselves, to the simplicity 
of primitive Buddhism ; and the movement received 
fresh impulse. Special changes insisted on by the 
reformers were these : — an open door into the minis- 
try for all classes ; freedom from state interference 
with religion ; abandonment of astrology ; reading 
of the books of the faith freely to all. This "sect 
of Amarapura,” so called from the Burmese city 
whence it received its teachers, has been very suc- 
cessful in its efforts to purify Buddhism from polythe- 
ism and caste, and made numerous converts in different 
provinces of the kingdom. Other sects make other 
demands, and Ceylonese Buddhism seems to be alive 
with religious discussion and heretical zeal.^ Another 

^ Notes on Burmese Empire^ ch. vi* 


* St. HUaire, p. 407. 
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impressive illustration has recently appeared in Siam. 
Large numbers of Buddhists in that country have 
thrown aside negative speculation and ecclesiastical 
authority, and the whole miraculous element in their 
traditions. They have not been content with this 
individual emancipation, but have proceeded to found 
free churches on the moral teachings of Buddha, and 
the practical brotherhood which they require.^ Surely 
these brave steps, apparently due to native impulses, — 
and, if furthered by contact with Christianity, yet 
showing no sign of conversion to that special faith, — 
point directly towards the free communion of Universal 
Religion. 

* Weber’s Indische Siudiettt II. 320; Koeppen, I. 468. The efforts of the late king 
in this direction, and tlie writings of lus minister, ( Modern Buddhuf) have already 
been noticed. 
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and Egypt. India at present time. Christianity and Heathen- 
ism. Treatment of Woman by different Religions. 

VII. Social Forms and Forces .... 237-302 

Origin of Castes. The Priestly Caste. Priesthood in general. 
Hindu Ideas of the Meaning of Castes. The Lowest Social 
Classes. Origin of Bralimanical Authority. Hindu Priesthood 
an Ideal. Brahmanical Responsibility. Condition of the 
Sudra. Oriental Caste and Occidental Slavery. — Checks of the 
Caste System. From Royalty. From Looseness of the Laws. 
From Interchangeableness of the Castes. — Democratic Reac- 
tions. As shown in Literature. Influence of the Native 
Tribes. Positive Rights of the Lower Castes. — Slavery. Dif- 
ferences of Slavery in Eastern and Western Nations. Appeal 
of Caste to Ontology. — Democratic Tendencies of the Hindu 
Mind. Title to Land. Village Communities. Their Liber- 
ties. Education. Juries. Republicanism. — Foreign Misgov- 
ernment. Protest of the British India Society. The East 
India Company’s Police. Opium Trade. Salt Monopoly. 
Ruin of Manufactures. Of Internal Communications. Of 
Agriculture. Habits of gross personal Maltreatment. Sup- 
port of Slavery. — Traits of Hindu Character. Charges of 
Cruelty in the War. Justice to both Sides. The Nemesis of 
Nations. The Promise. Power and Defect in Hindu Tem- 
perament. 

11 . RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Vedanta 305-372 

The Circle as Symbol. Universality of the Idea of Unity. Its 
grounds in Natural Intuition. Its Diverse Forms. Polarity 
of Theistic Faith. The Hindu Pleroma. Development of 
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Unity in Hindu Ideals. Nature of the Process. Spirituality 
of these Ideals. The Worship of Thought. The Search for 
Essential Being. The Absolute in different Faiths. Personal 
and Impersonal. Failure of Hindus on the Finite Side. East 
and West. Brahma as Soul. Manifestation through Love and 
Desire. Return of Form into Essence. All in God. — Human 
Individuality. Divine Transcendence. The Sense of Absorp- 
tion. The Unity of Mind. Knowing and Being. To Know 
Truth is to Become Truth. Spiritual Questioning. Nachikdtas 
questions Death. The Sense of Immortality. — Difference of 
Consciousness in Eastern and Western Nations. Individual 
Immortality. Immortality the Knowledge of God. Illustra- 
tions. — Maya, the Phenomenal. Its permanent Meaning. Its 
Analogues. Its Indispensableness. The World inseparable 
from Brahma. Semitic and Aryan Ideals. Veda Worship. 
Passages Illustrative of Pantheism. Soul is Prayer. Re- 
nunciation Not Self-Destruction, but Life in God. — Defect of 
Active Purpose. Sources of Modern Escape from Asceticism. 
Opposite Tendency of Hinduism. General Causes of Asceti- 
cism. The Primacy of Thought. Significance of Thauma- 
turgy. Germs of European Philosophy. Scope of Hindu 
Systems. 

II. Sankhya 375-408 

Kapila and the Sankhya. Unity of Aim in Hindu Philosophy. 
Negation and Affirmation. The Various Systems. Rational- 
ism of the Sankhya. The “Root” Principle, Mula Prakrtti. 
Supremacy of Mind. “ The Three Qualities.” “ The Seven 
Principles.” “ The T wenty-five.” Further Definitions. Pre- 
cedence of Intelligence to Matter. Soul distinct and Sovereign. 
Positivism in the Sdnkhya. What is Soul 1 Soul not really 
bound. Moral relations of this Idea. Ethical Value of the 
Sfinkhya. Limits of Self-Abnegation. Disparagement of the 
Body. lAnga or Spiritual Body. Kapila’s Limit. His Affirma- 
tions. — The Aphorisms. Differences of Vedanta and Sfin- 

• khya. Meaning of Prakriti. Of Purusha. Not pure Dualism. 
Rationalism of the Sdnkhya. Its Liberties. Treatipent of the 
Veda. Of Ritualism. Liberation of the Soul. Appeal to 
Reason. All is for Man’s Ideal Life. Is the SUnkhya Atheis- 
tic Fruits of the S^khya. Instinct of Unity in Hindu 
Thought. 
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III. The Bhagavadgita ‘S-sq 

The Divine Lay. Its Comprehensiveness. Its God Intimate 
with Man. Vision of Time as Destroyer. The friendly Mean- 
ing of Death. Hindu and Christian Incarnations. Avatara 
System not due to Christian Influence. Origin of the Krishni 
Avatara. Its possible Relations. Its History. Its Relation 
to Pantheism. — Sympathies of Thought in the Gitd. Against 
Bible and Mediators. Spirituality. Ethical Culture. Action 
Motives. Self-Respect. Ideal Purpose. Moderation. Prac- 
tical Virtues. — Idea of Natural Destiny. The Open Path. All 
Virtues centred in Worship. Moral Penalties. The Blessed 
Life beyond Death. Personal Imnfortality. All Destinies 
divine. Correspondence with the S^nkhya. Universal Syn- 
thesis in the Gitd. The Maker of the Lay. 

IV, Piety and Morality of Pantheism , . . 33-71 

The Demand of the Age. Justice to Pantheism needed. What is 
Pantheism ? Limits of Christian Theism. Modern Ideal De- 
mand for Unity. The Mystery of Being. The Pantheistic 
Side of Thought. Of Ethics and Faith. Its Relation to Fate. 
Reconciliation of Fate and Freedom. Hindu Pantheism and 
the Moral Sense. Trust. Ethical Illustrations. The Hitopa- 
ddsa. The Panchatantra. Bhartrihari. — The Intuition of Life 
as One. Its Historical Evolution. Through Mature Science. 
Through Rejection of Miracle. The Function of Science. 
Present Immaturity and Demand. Spiritual Relations of 
Science. The Hindu Adhyatma. Vedantic Mode of Escape 
from Limitations. 

V. Incarnation 75“ioi 

Universality of the Demand. Incarnation in Man. Aryan Forms 
of this Idea. God as Saviour. The Hindu Ideal. Its Uni- 
versal Elements. Its Breadth of Human Relation. Vishnu as 
Saviour. Rama. Deliverance from Sin. Democratic and 
Humane Elements. The Krishna Bibles. Krishna Mytholog)^ 
Noble Functions of Krishna. His Participation in the Whole 
of Life. As Unity of Human and Divine. Significance of the 
Vishnu AvatAras. Supposed Distinction of Mythical and Real 
Incarnation. Rights of the Ideal over the Historical. “ Prep- 
aration for Chri.stianity.” 
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VI. Transmigration 105-143 

Hindu Idea of Life. Its Poetic Capabilities. Love of Nature. 
Sources of the Idea of Metempsychosis. Its Higher Elements. 
Immortality. . Moral Sequence. Ethical Demand for Pre- 
existence. — Presentiment of Scientific Truth. Unity of Life. 
The Animal World. Sympathies of Man and Nature. Fables. 
Animal Symbolism. In the Egyptian Isis-Myth. In the Hindu 
Epos. A Lesson from the East. A Mission for Art — Origin 
of Animal Worship. Theories. Hindu Sense of the Unity of 
Life. Its Relation to Individual Life. Imprisoned Souls. 
Expiation and Probation. Incidental Relation to Penalty. 
Hindu Theory of Penalty. Its Limits. Its Spiritual Signifi- 
cance. Essential Sanity of Human Nature. 

VII. Religious Universality 147-167 

Christian Expectations. Inadequacy of distinctive Religions. 

Christian Missions in India. Their Failure. Deep Roots of 
Native Faith. Present Native Religious Reform in India. 
Rammohun Roy. Subsequent Reformers. The Theistic 
Movement. Fusion of Religions. Ethnic Qualities of Hindu 
Mind. The Brahm6 Somaj. Keshub-Chunder-Sen. The 
Promise of India. 


III. BUDDHISM. 

L Speculative Principles 171-208 

Balance of Human Nature. Martial and Democratic Qualities of 
the Hindus. The Process of Distinctive Religions. Brahman- 
ism as Aspiration. As Organization. Reaction to Universality. 
— Buddhism a Constant Element. Its Anti-Ecclesiasticism. 
Buddhism two-fold. Speculative Buddhism. The Logical 
Ordeal. Transmigration. The Burden and Release. From 
Law to Gospel. The “ New Soul.” Karma, Its Moral 
Relations. Freedom in Determinism. Omnipotence of Moral 
Order. Idealistic Aspects. Negations for Positive Ends. 
No Absolute Negation. “Buddhist Atheism.” Buddhist 
Trinities. Adi-Buddha. “ Nihilism.” Muller’s View. Dis- 
cussion of the charge of Atheism. The Substance of Religion. 
Value of Buddhist Ethics. 
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XL Nirvana 211-22S 

Nirvdna a Positive State. Testimony of the Dhammapadam. 
Etymological Data. Other Testimonies. The Dhyanas. 
Their Meaning. Return of Saints from the Verge of Nirvana. 
Intelligence of the Arhat The Inexpressible Good. Out- 
ward Grounds of Buddhist Negation. Analogies in Christi- 
anity. Affirmative Elements. 


ITT. Ethics and Humanities 231-272 

7'he Tragedy of Faith. The Gospel of Pity. Religious De- 
mocracy. Universal Love. Resemblance of Buddhism and 
Christianity as regards Origin. Respect for the Soul. Testi- 
monies of Opponents. Active Elements. The Dhafnmapadam, 
Buddhist Humanities. Domestic Virtues. Modesty and Chas- 
tity. Friendship. Brotherhood. Exaggerated Ethical Tone. 
Ideal of Personal Character. St. Hilaire’s Representations. 
** The Modern Buddhist.” Proselytism. The Inspiration of 
Pity. The Nobility of Love. Its Endless Resources. Incar- 
nation as Moral and Free. “All are Buddhas.” The Coming 
Good. Compensation for Defects in the System. Its Rela- 
tion to Hindu Life. Brahmanical Sympathies. Protest against 
Authority. Proofs of Peaceful Discussion. “ Chinese Pilgrims.” 
Doubtful Historical Inferences. Positive Results. “ Buddha” 
and “ Brahman.” 


IV. The Hour and the Man 275-299 

Name and Date of Buddha. Written Records. Personal Tra- 
ditions. Analogies of Buddhist and Christian Legend. The 
Hour and the Man. Significance of Public Religious De- 
mands compared with Individual Forces. Illustrated by the 
Origin of Christianity. Foothold of Buddhism in the Age 
Its Roots in Aryan Character. Dethronement of the Older 
Gods. The Law of Liberty. Man ever reshapes his own 
Ideal. Application to Hindu Thought. Buddhism the Ulti- 
mate of Contemplation. The Self-Affirmation of the Human. 
Its Earlier Germs. Its Limits. Imperfect Sense of Deity in 
all Distinctive Religions. 
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V. After-Life in India 303-324 

Extension of Buddhism. Its Inlluence on Sacrifices. Its Hold 
on India. Shown in the BhagavadgitA. In the RAmAyana. 
In the Popular Legend. In the Modern Sects. Their Free 
Criticism. Vaishnavas. Buddhist Influence in Mythology. 
Native Spiritual Resources. The Sikhs. Seed in Buddhist 
Ashes. Liberties of the Later Sects. The Saivas. The 
Bauddha Vaishnavas. Kabir. DAdtL BAbA LAI. 

VI. Buddhist Civilization 327-357 

Expansion by Persecution. The “ Wandering Lamas.'* Asoka. 
KunAla. DashtagAmini. Ceylonese Legends. Buddhism in 
Thibet. Thibetan Literature and Law. Civilizing Power of 
Buddhism. Its Vestiges. Peaceful and Tolerant Spirit. Re- 
cognitions of Universal Religion. The Controversial Element. 
Buddhist Toleration not Indifference. Other Theories con- 
cerning it. Freedom from Religious Monarchism. Origin of 

Buddhism in Free Protest and Aspiratiomv^VAnd in Brotherly 
Love. Its Unifying Force. ' Significanc^^nd Effect of Budd- 
hist Preaching. Achievements. Historic Parallels. 

VII. Ecclesiasticism 361-394 

Degeneracy. Nature’s Irony. Veneration of Relics and Images. 
How limited by the Rules of Buddhist Art. Meaning of Relic 
Worship. Its Extent in Buddhism. Analogies in Christianity. 
The Topes. — Significance of Buddhist Mythology. Anticipa- 
tions of Science. Pure Morality. Universality. — Fall into Ec- 
clesiasticism. Steps of the Process. Christian Analogies. 
Resistance to Consolidation. The Ecclesiasticism of Thibet. 
Issues df the Ecclesiastical Stage in Religious Development. 
Buddhist and Christian Rites and Symbols. Are they histori- 
cally related ? Possible Influence of Buddhism on Gnosticism. 
Analogous Processes in Christianity and Buddhism. Why 
Buddhism is unprogressive. The Hindu Type. The Symbol- 
ism of Dreams. Th^ Buddhist Wheel. The Banyan. The 
East and the West. Practical and^^ Contemplative Races. 
Signs of Promise. Singhalese Reformers. 
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Hindi, spoken in Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chuinparun, 

Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. 1869-70. 16«. 

Contents. — I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language, By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.— II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.y.— III. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon, By the lion. H. E. J. Stanley.— IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S,—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D. — VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China — 
VH. Khuddaka Pdtha, a Pfili Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.— VIII, An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddm’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. H, Yule, C.B.— IX. Sabsaman Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
Parsis. By E. W. West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the Senbyd Pagoda at Mengan, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandald; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or. Complete 
Sjbtem of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into Engli.sh by Dr. 
H. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its mfluence on the Administration of 
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Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillio, Esq. — XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection Miih the Administration of Justice to Foreifriiers. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — XIV A 
Translation of a Bactriun B&li Inscription. By Prof, J. Dowson. — XV. Indo-Ihirthian Coins 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V, In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 
1871-2. 18.v.6<7. 

CoNTJ.NTs.— I. Two Jtitakas, The original Pfili Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Fauslnill — H, On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
W ylie. — III. The Brhat tSanhila ; or, Complete System ot Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Tiaiislatcd from Sanskrit into English by Or. II Kern.— IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Chailes E. Govor. — V. The 1‘oetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Airagon. By the Right 
Hon Lord Stanley of Alderley.— Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangains. By 
(diaries P. Brown — VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Qmlon, etc. By C. P. Brown.— VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beanies, B C.S. — 
IX. Some Remaiks on the Gieat Tope at Sfinchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
tiom Mathura. I'ninslated by Prolessor J. Dow.son, — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Maior-Gencral A. Cunningham.— XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth, By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XIII. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. 11. Kern. — XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist ArthakutliAs. By the Mudhar L. Comnlla 
Vija.sinha, Government Interpieter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R C; (diilders, lat(' of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. The Poetry of Mobarned Rabadan, of 
Aiiagori. By the Right Hon. Lord .'Stanley of Alderley. -XVI. Proverbia Conmmnw Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. XVH. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
gluving thcieupon. By ('hailes Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Sei vice. — XVIII. 
The Bhar Tube. By the Rev. M. A. Shernng, LL.D , Benares. Conimumcatod by C. Horne, 
M 11 A S., bite B.C.S - XIX. Ot Jthad m Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie. — NX. Comments on Recent Pchlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Hkelch ot the Deiivation ot Aryan Aljdiabets. And ('Jontiibutums to the Early History 
and Geography ot 'i ahanstdri. Illustrated by Coins. By E, Tboinus, F.R.8. 

Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1B72. 8s. 

Conti- NTS,— The Isbmaelites, and the Arabic Tiibes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Bpietiger.— A Biief Account of Four .Arabic Woiks on the Ilistoiy and Geography of Arabia. 
B\ Captain S. B. Miles — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llas.sa, Thibet, etc. By 
( haib's Horne, late B C.S. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology o*f 
Vaiaha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
'J'hsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhfinstdn, iu*which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Rcconsidcied. By Colonel Yule, C.B. — The Camiiaign of JElius Callus in 
Aiiihia By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jeiusalem, Translated tor the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
fiom the Pei Sian Text ot Nfisir ibn Khusih’s SafantimaU by the late Major A. R. Fuller. — The 
I’oeti y of Mohamed Rabadan, of An agon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. Ss. 

CONTFNTS.-On Hiouen-Thsang’s Jouniey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.('.L., F R S. -Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colom-l H. Yule, addressed to the Secretaiy.] 
— Hwen Thsang’ft Account of the Pnncipalities ot Tokhftnstfin, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B. — 
The Brhat-SahlntA ; or, Complete Sj stem of Natural Astiology of Vaiaha-rnihira. Translated 
fioni Sanskrit into English by Dr. 11. Kern. — The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conqiieiors. Pait II. I^nibiacing the prelimmaiy penod between a.h. Gl4-()34 
(a.i). 1217-1230-7}. By Edw-ard Thomas, F.R.S. — The Legend of Dipankara Buddha. Translated 
n-om the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and i.., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
By S. Beal. — Note on Art, IX., ant^ pp. 213-274, on lliouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fergusson D.fj.L., F.R.S.— Contiibutions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp, 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8s. 

CoNTPNia. — The Upasampniia-Katumaracd, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Oidermg of Friests and Deacons. The Pfih Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B A., sometime Student of Chiist Chuicli, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Sei vice.— Notes on the Megahtliic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
V alhousc, late Madras C.S.— Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the Formation of 
tlie Plural of Neutei Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late oi the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Pali 
Text of the Mahapnntuhhdna Sutfa and Comnienlaiy, with a Tuinslation. By R. C. Childers, 
laU of the Ceylon Civil Service — The Bnhat-Sanhita ; oi. Complete System of Natural Astrology 
ot Varftha-mihii a. Translated from Sanskiit into English by Di. H. Kern. — Note on the 
A'aHey of Choombi. By Dr. A. Camiibell, late Supei inteiident of Darjeeling. — The Name of the 
'J’welt'th Imiim on the* Coinage of Kgjpt. By H. Sauvaiie and Manley Lane Poole. — Three 
Inscriptions of Parakrama Balm the Gieat fiom Pulastipura, Cejlon (date ciica 1180 A. n.). By 
T. W. Rhys Davids. — Of the Khatdj or Muhammadan I.and Tax; its Application to British 
India, and Etlect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.— Apjiendix : A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnub, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 
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Vol. Vir., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 1875. 8«. 

Contents. — Siffiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon ; and the Thirty-nmtb Chapter 
of tlie Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— The Northern Prontiif?ers o^ China. Part 1. 
The Ong'inei? of the Mongols. By H. H. Iloworth. — Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole —Notice on the Dinars of the Abbas^ide Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogeis. — Tlie 
Northern P’rontagers of China. Part 11. The OngiuC' of the Manchus. By H. H. lloworlh- 
— Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shungtu. By S. W. Biishell, B Sc., M.D. — Oriental 
Proverbs m their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; with Suggestions for then ColUa-. 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalese liisciip turns. The 
Sahasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a n , and the Ruwanwaili Dagaba Inscription, date 1101 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W, Rhys- Davids. — Notes on a Bactnan Bali Inscription 
and the Sam vat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson. — Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
ahUnglr. By Edward Thomas, P'.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 15G, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. Ss. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Butldhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Piofessors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. — On the 
Rums of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakeslcy, Esq , Public Works Dep.iitment, Ceylon.— I’lie 
Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J P\ Dickson, M.A,. sometime Studeat of Christ Chuieli, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No 2 Proofs of the 
SanskriLic Origin of Sinhale.se. By R. C. Childers, late ol the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-3‘08, sewed. 1876'. 8#. 

Contents. — An Account of the Island of Bah By R. Eriedcnch.— The Pali Text of the INLihii- 
pannibbana Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C. Clnldeis, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.— The Northern Fiontagcrs of China Part III. The Kara Khitai. By II H. 
How'orth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekauay aka, Mudaliyur of the Dcpait- 
meiit of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. IfiG, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8s. 

Contents, — Bactiian Coins amd Indian Dates. By E Thomas, F.R.S — Tlic Tenses of the 
Assyrian Vcib. By the Rev. A. H Sayce, M A.— An Account of the Island of Ban. By R. 
Friedericb (continued from Vol. VIII n.b p. 218). — On Hums in Makran By Major Muckier. 
— Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactnan Pali Iiusciip- 
tion and the Sarnvat Eia. By Prof. J. Dowson — .Votes on Peisian Beli'ichistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khiln. By A, II. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. IQa*. 6<7. 

Contents —The Early Faith of Asoka. By E, Thomas, F.R.S.— The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus [Supplementai-y Notice). By 11. II. Iloworth.— The Northeiu 
Fiontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Iloworth. - On a Treatise 
on Wciglits and Measures by Kliyil, Archbishop of Nisfbln. By M. II. Sauvaire.— On Impciud 
and other Titles. By Sir T. E. Colebiooke, Bart., M.P. — Affinities of the Dialects of the Chep.mg 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nip/ll with those of the Hill Tribes- of Arracan. By Captain C .1. F. 
Forbes F.R.G S , M.A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Antiquities found in a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a n>ap. 1878. 8s. 

CoNTBiNTS.— On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. Bj' E. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception of Brahma. By Pramadd Ddsa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sansknt, Government College, Benare.s.— An Account of the Island of Bah. By R. 
Friedench (continued from Vol. IX. N. S. p. 120). — irnpubli«hed Glass Weights and Measures, 
By Edward Thomas Rogers. — China via Tibet. By 8. C. Boulger. — Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kuinaon and Garhwal. By J. H. Batten, E.R.G.8., Bengal Civil Seivice 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 

Contents.- Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corp-^. The Maldive Islands; with a Vocabulary taken from Fian(,*ois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — On Tibeto-Burman 
Languages. By Captain C, J. F. 8. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission. — Burmese 
'Transliteration! By II. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the 
Monn of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro- 
logy. II. El Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns ; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsmill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8«. 

Contents —On the Hill Canton of Sdl&r,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 
By Robert B. Shaw. -Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R.A.h , 
etc., Executive Engineer P.W.D, Paiijab.— Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon luiown in the East by 
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tlio Names Sul)-lii-Kazib, etc , etc. By J. W Redhouse, M R.A S , Hon, Memb. R.R.L.— On 
.1 Cihincse Version of the Sfirikhya KAnkd, eie., found among the Buddhist Books compnsing 
The Tnpitaka and two other works. Ity the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rock-cut Phrygian 
In^cnptioiih at Doganlu. By lOdward Thomas, P.R.8. — Index. 

Vol. XL, Part. I., pp. 128, sewed. 5.v. 

CoNTFNTs.— On the Position of Women in the hJastin the Olden Time By Kdward Thomas, 
h’.R S —Notice of the Scholars who have Contnbuted to the P^xtension of our Knowledge of the 
Laugu.iges of British India during the last Thirty Year.^. By Robeit N. Oust, lion. Librarian 
ll A S. - Ancient Arabic Poetry ; its (ienumeness and Autlienticity By Sir William Muir, K C S I., 
IJi 1). — Note on Manrique’s Mission and the (Tatholics m the tunc of Shfili Jahdn. i y H. G. 
Keene, Esq.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. C. Childers. — On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
P.\ hi '1'. Rogers, M.R.A.S. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the IIoy^al Asiatic Society of 
(treat Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to , 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., -cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £'9 5s. \ reduced to 
i:5 5 s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Hanghton, Davis, Morrison, 
CDieOrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, GroUTenJl, and other eniment Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. Hvo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4. S’, each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Suciety 

OF Bengal, Publihlied Monthly. l,s. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Tbe Journal of the Bombay Branch op the 
Royal Asiatic Socieiy. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 7.v. iid. 

to 10 S’ f^d. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eotal 
Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7.v. 5d. each patt. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. — Iransactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. VoL II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From i6th July, 1874, 

to l)i'(‘oinber, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30ili June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each I ’art Is. 6d. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the North China Branch of the 

Royal A.siaiic Society. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Lanijuage. By W. G. 

Aston, M.A., Assistant Jajianese Secretary, 11 B M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28.v. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. O. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12«. 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces of Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuhi and Sei.im Sii-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts 1. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7s. 6d. each part. [/// course' of pubticai toil. 

Atharva Veda Prati9akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Anctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstuckf.r. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyuya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to VIL, pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10^. 
each part. Com{ilete in one vol , cloth, £Z 13s. 6rf. Vol. II. The Institutes 
ot Gautama. Edited with an Index ol Words, by A. P. Stenzler, Ph.D., 
IVofessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. iv. 78. 4s. Qd. Vol. Ill Vaitana Sutra. The Ritual of the Atharva 
\ eda. Edited with Critical Notes mid Indices, by Du. Richard Garbe. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 119. 5s. 
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Axon. — The Liteuatuee of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L, Fcap, 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5^. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphical Dictionary anr Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaieu, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisohes Worterbuch zum Gebrauche fur die 

DEUTSCHE Sprachk. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzeiulera des 
Central- Vereins fur Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2«. 6r/ 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire PAsioRAPniQUE, rRf:cEDE be la Grammatre. 
Redige par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Socidtd Centrale de Pasi- 
grapliie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2.s'. 6rZ. 

Baldwin. — A Manual op the Poochow Dialect. By Bev. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board M ission. 8vo. pp. viii.-256. 18.v. 

Balfour — Waifs and Strays from the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10«. 6d. 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Maiiratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James 11. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56, 5.s. 

Ballantyne. — Elements op HiNDfAND Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and no, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

Ballantyne. — Hindustani Selections in the ISTaskhi and Devanagari 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

Ballantyne. — Principles op Persian Caligraphy, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA” LI K characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 

4 to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. (id. 

Banerjea. — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Ru iiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Onginal Home iind Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev. K, M. Banerjea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii, and 23G. 8s. Gd. 

Bate. — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12^. Gd. 

Beal. — Travels of Fah IIjan and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a-d, and 518 a d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimbksha and the Amithaba Sfitra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. lOs. 6d, 
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Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15«. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Saehya Buddha. Prom the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 6fl?. 

Beat— Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 

Bhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Professor of 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 176, cloth. Is. 6<5?. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian lianguages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s, 

Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar, By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. D. 6rf. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF InijIa (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.ll.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16.y. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16,s. 

Vol III, The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. ready. 

Bede. — Veneradilis Bkdje Historia Ecclesiasttca Gentis Anglorum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stkvknson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles, 7s. 5d, 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 

10.V. 6(1. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 

Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 
Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42«. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record ot the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.8.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,” and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14jf. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. ISs. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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Bellows. — Outline Dictionary, for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 

and Students of Language. By Max Mui.lkr, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Brllows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 81)8. 7s. Qd. 

Bellows. — Dicitonary for the Eockei, Eronch and Englisli, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distingiushuig 'rypes. ConjngMtioiis of all the 
Verbs , Liaison marked in French Fart, and Hints to aid Fronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexandre Belj\me, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Faris. Second Edition. 32iiio. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10«. 6d. Fersian, lO.v. 6d. Morocco, 12.v. Gd. 

Benfey. — A Grammar op the Language of the Yedas, By Dr. 

Theodoii Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about (>50 pages. [Jfi preparation. 

Benfey.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodou Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition Royal 8vo. 
np. viii. and 296’, cloth. 10«. Gd. 

Benfey. — Vedica Dnd Verwandtes. Von Theodor Blnfey. Cr. 

8 VO. 7s. Gd. 

Beschi. — Clavis Humaniorum Litterardm Sublimtohis Tamulici Tdio- 
MATis. Auctore R. F. Constantio Jo.sepho Be-schio, Soc. Josh, in Madurensi 
Eegno Mit^sionario. Edited by the Rev. K, Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. lO.v. Gd. 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakarganj; its History and Statistics. 

By H. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 216. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc, I to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2**. ; in 4to., 4s. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Friedkrici. 
Part 1., 1870, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. Gd. Part II., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2^. Gd, 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Tkubner. 

Bickell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gusjavus Bickell, 
D D. Bcviscd by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Fh.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic (Tiaructers by 
Dr. J. Eutino. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. Ss. Gd. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 1 1«. Gd. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. 1. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. 1 1. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £\ iGs. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2^. Gd. 

Bleek. — Eeynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. Gd. 
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Blochmaim. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jami, 

and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant J^rofessor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10«. (jd. 

Blochmann. — School Geography of India and British Bhrmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6rf. 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the IIuba’i entitled Eisalah i Taranah. 

By Agha Ahmad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. ijd. 

Blochmann. — The Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Khyme by .lami. Edited in Persian, by II. Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhlek, rii. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstoiie College, and 
F. Kielhokn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1668 70. 

1. Panchatantra IV. AND V. Edited, with Holes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. 1). Pp. 84, 16. 6s. 

2. HiGojiRiiATi'A’s PAiUBiiAsnENDU.4EKnARA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kili.hokn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Beadingg. 
pp. 116. 10s. 6d. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and hi. Edited, with Holes, by G. Buhler, Ph. J), 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. Gd. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Holes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5. X^LiT)Is\’s Baghhvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatba. 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankaiiP. Pandit, M.A. Part 1. Cantos I -VI. lOs.Gd. 

6. KXlidIsa’s MAlavikIgnimitra. Edited, with Holes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. lOs. 6d. 

7. HAoo.iibhatta’s ParirhAshendttsekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhushas, 
i.~xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. 6d. 

8. Kalidasa’s IUghtjvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 

•9. Hag().iibii Apia’s ParirhAshendfrekiiara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribhdshas xxxviii.- 
Ixix.) 7^. G^f. " 

10. I)an])in’s Dasakumaracharita. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7s. 6d, 

11. Bhartriiiari’s Hitisataka and Yairagyasataka, wdth Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang. 9s. 

12. Hagojibhatta’s ParibhAshendijsekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 
cxxii.) 7 a-. Gd. 

13. KAtiDASA’s Eaghuvamsa, with llie Commentary of Mallinatha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. 10a. Gd, 

14. Vikkamankadevacharita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
Buhler. 7s. 6d. 

15. Bhavarhuti’s Malati-Madhava. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Kamkrishna Gofal Bhandabkar. li^. 
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Borooah. — A Peactical English- S\nskrtt Dictionary. By Antjn- 

DoRAM Borooah, B.A., B C S., of the Middle Temple, Banister- at- Law. 
V^ol. I, A to Falseness, pp. xx. -580-10. JCl ll^. 6'rf. 

Borooah. A CoJIP.ANION to the SaNSKRIT-KeADING UNDERORADirATES 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoiiam Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. ()I. 3s. Grf. 

Borooah. — BoATABnuTi and nis Place in Sanskrit Literature. By 
Anundoram Borooah. &vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Heartiiside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 
Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. Os. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. Is. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed ry the Ancient 

Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Coi.oniks, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned m Chinese Books. By Fi. Bretschneider, M.U, , Bhysician 
of the Bussian Legation at Beking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed, 1871. J.v. 

Bretschneider. — Notes on Chinese Mediaeval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., jip. 130. 5.s. 

Bretschneider, — Archaeological and Historical Kesearchies on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bketschneideh, M.D., Bliysician to the 
llussian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewi'd, pp. 64, with 4 Maps, 5,v. 
Bretschneider. — Notices of the MEDiiKVAL GEOtJRAPHY and History 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in tlio Middle A!4es. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 125. Od. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths op the New World. A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Bed Baco of America. By Daniel O. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pi), viii. and 
331. 12.S. 6(f. 

British Mnseum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr Ernst Haas. Printed by permibsion of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £l Ia\ 

British Museum Publications (List of) on Sale by Trudnee & Co. 

application. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 1876, 11 ll.v. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
155. Parts Quarterly, 85, each. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Bhoukie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo no 26 
sewed. 1872. Qd. ■ ff » 

Bronson. — A Dictionary in As.samese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 25. 
Brown.— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth 
pp. viii. and 415. 145. ’ 

Brow. — S anskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 35. 6</. 
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Biihler. — Elevei^ Lakd-Grants of the Chaulukyas of Anhilvad. 

A Contny)UtH)n to the History of Gujariit. By G. Buhler. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 12f>, with Facsimile, 'ds. 6d. 

Biihler. — 'riiEEE New Edicts of Asoka. By G. Buhlee. 16 ino. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 2s. (id. 

Burgess. — AEcirA^oLoGicAL Survey of Western India. Vol. 1. Beport 

of the First Season’s Operations m the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buhgehs. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Koyfil 4t(). pj). viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Yol. 2 Bcjioit of the Second Season’s Operations. Beport on the Antiquities of 
Kuthifivvad and Kaclih. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., etc. 
Witli Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Boy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 3.V. 

Yol. 3. Beport of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Beport on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Boyal 4to. lialf bound 
pp. viu. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2.s. 

Burnell. — Catalogue op a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. 0. Burm.ll, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Alaimscri 2 )ts. 
Fcap, 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Burnell. — Dayada^ac^loki. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. — Elements of South Indian Palaeography. From the 

Fourth to tlie Seventeenth Century a i>. By C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Fnlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4to. pp. xiv.-148. 
£2 12s. iui. 

Burnell. — On the Atndra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. lOi-. ()d. 

Burnell. — The Samavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 

of the Suma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English 1 ran.slation. Introduction, and Inde.v of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Yolutne I. — I ext and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12.V. (id. 

Burnell. — The Arsheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) op 
THE Sam A Vfda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 100. IOa-. (id. 

Burnell. — The DEVATaDnya^TABRauMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 

of the Saina Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell. — The JaiminTya Text of the Arsheyabrahmana of the 
Suma Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
56. 7s. (id. 

Burnell. — The Samhitopanishadbrahmana (Being the Seventh 
Brahmana) of the .Saraa Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6d. 

Burnell. — The Vam9.4brahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnbll. M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. \0s. 6d. 
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Butler. — Hungaktan^ Poems and Fables for English Peaders. 
Selected aud translated by E. I). Builer, of the British Museum. With 
Illustrations by A.. G. Butler. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2s. 

Buttmann. — A Grammar op the IS’ew Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp xx. aud 474. 
1873. lis. 

Butrus-al-Bustany. — An Arabic Encylopocdia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit U ^ Mohit 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols. I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter 1 to ; Vol. II. <-—>1 Vol. III. 

to ^ . Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each, i^l ll.s. Qd. per Vol. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Ilev. Cyrus 
Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G.Brinton, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 50. Is.M, 
Calcutta Review (The). — P ublished Quarterly. Price Ss . 6 d . per 
number. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Draviutan, or South- 
Indian Family of Languagf.s. By the Rev. 11. Caldweli-, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Domy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28.v. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1800 and lBu7. 16y. 
Callaway, — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti. — IJnkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1861). 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4.s'. 

Part III. — Iziiiyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4^. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 
Calligaris. — Le Compagnon he Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 
Par leColonel Louis Calltgaris, Grand Oflficier, etc. (French— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish. ^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp, 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4-s. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. 6c?. 

Carletti. — Idh-hah-ul-haqq, Ou Manifestation de la Yerite de El-hage 
Rahmat-ullah Effendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du Califfe Osman-ben- 
’Affaii). Traduit de I’Arabe, par un eminent, quoique tres-jeuiie, Orientaliste de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, retouebe eii plusieurs endroits et augmentC d’une 
preface et d’un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo. [lu the press. 
Carpenter. — The Last Days in England or the Rajah Eammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. Is. fid. 
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Carr. — ^oj^er^s a Collectioi^ of Telugu Pkovehbs, 

Transhiti'd, I llustrntKl, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Dovnugaii and Telugu Chaiacters. By Captain M. W. Cake., 
Madi as StalfCorps. One Vol. and Supplenmt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. Hd 
Gatlin. — ()-Kee-Pa. A llcligious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
(jkouok Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. GO, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14.S. 

Chalmers. — A (Concise Khang-ilst Chinese Dictionary. By the Bev. 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. 21. S'. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attem])t to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Keligion, Supei stitions. 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M, Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, ])p. 7d. 5s. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on AIetaphysics, Polity, and AfoiiALiTY 
OF “ The Old Philokophrk” Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, Avith 
an Introduction hy John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 02. 4.s' 6d. 
Charnock.—LuDUs Patron ymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Hichauj) Stephen Chaknock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo.. pp. 182, cloth. 7.S. (yd. 

Charnock. — Verba Nominalia ; or Words derived from ProptT Names. 

By Richard Stephen Chaknock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 320, cloth. 14s. 
Charnock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Pounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthkopolooical Society of London, on the 1th of May, 
1809. By RiciiAiU) Siephen Chaknock, Jdi. D., F.S.A. , F. li.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 30, s>ewed. 1870. 2.s\ (id. 

Chaucer Society’s (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List ol Ihibliciitioihs on application. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, wilh Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. 0. Childeus, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Hvo. Double 
Columns. Coruplete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 S*'. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese ]..anguaoe. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy hvo, sd., pp. IG. 1873. Is. 

Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. B. C. Childers. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. Lv. 

Childers. — Thj-: Mauaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitak i.. The 
Pall Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers, 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5s. 

China Review; or, I^otes and Queries on the Ear East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, £,T 10«. 
per volume. 

Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text oe the Biiagavad-Gtita ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Akea ; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akdn (Asuntd, Akdm, Akuape'm, etc.) and 
Fantd ; ^kra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi ne' Nkrah j Enlisi, Otsiii ke Ga 

nsem - asekyere - hhoma. | wiemoi - asisitsomo- wolo. 
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By the Rev. J. G. Chkistaller, Rev. C. W. Looker, Rev. J. Zimmeiimann. 
l(>rao. 7ff. 6d, 

Christaller. — A Grammar of the Asvnte and Fante Lynotj^ge, called 
Tishi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapetu Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Chuistalleu. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s. Oaf. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Eeligtons : an Essay in Compariitivo Theology. 

By jAMfcs Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15s. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the CoMrARATrvE Grammar op Egyptian, Coptic, 

AND Udr. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32, 2.s\ 

Clarke. — Researches in Pre-historic and PROTO-Hisroitic Compara- 
tive Philology, Myiuology, and Arch.«ology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Faiiiilies. By Hyde 
Clarke, Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi, and 74. 1875. 2**. 6(1 

Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 

America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Plsq. 8vo. sewed. 1^;. 

Cleasby. — An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Eased on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarg-ed ami comphjp'il by G, 
VioFossoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Weere 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic- English DicrrowKY, See 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 

CoLEHROoKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Hart., M.P., 
The Ebsays edited by Brofe.ssor Cowell, In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. AVith I’ortrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14.V. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi, -544, and X.-520. 1873. 28.v. 

Colleccao do Vocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. Timo, pp. 32, sewed. Lv. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp, 400. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£l 7s. 

Conway. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. XVI. and 480. 12.v. 

Coomara Swamy. — T he DathAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 

Belic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, MudeliSir. Dcniy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10«. Grf. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DathAyansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Belic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta Ki'pIta; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 100. 1874. ()«. 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.l. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 28. 
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Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sansktiit Manuscetpts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B, CowKLL and J. Eggelino. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2^. 6af. 

Cowell. — A SHOUT Introduction to the Ordtnaey Prakhit of the 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B, Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3 a'. M. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. .590, cloth. 1870. 28.s'. 

Cunningham. — The Bhilha Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. jfe'2 2s. 

Cunningham. — AiicHiEOLOGicAL Survey of India. Pour Beports, 
made during the years 1862 63-61-6,5. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., 
Major-(Jeneral, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 
Cust. — A Sketch of the MoDiUiN Languages of the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By R. Oust. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, ('loth. 125. 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Belic of 
Ceyi.on ; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gerson da Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
Is. 6(/. 

Da Cunha. — The Sahtadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana ; a 
Mytliological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition ot the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gkkson da Cunha, 
M.B.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £1 \s. 

Da Cunha. — Notes on the History and Antiquities of Citaul and 
Bassein. By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.Il.O.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 5 s. 
Dalton. — DEscRirriVE Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 

Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half- calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6*. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary W<5rks of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M B.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 85. 

Davids. — Three Inscriptions of Parukrama Buhu the Great, from 

Pulastijnira, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. I#. 6rf. 

Davids. — Si(;iRi, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, and the 39th 
Chapter of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 30. Is. 6d. 
Delepierre. — Supkrcheries Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d'Ai'ti uk, dans les Lettkes et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 145. 

Delepierre. — Tarleau de la Litterature du Centon, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 215. 

Delepierre. — Essu Histortque et Bibliographique sur les Bebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 
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Dennys. — China, and Japan. A complete Guido to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pelcin, Y eddo, Ilong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Ciuide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with <56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. PuRDF.RrcK Mayeks, P. Il.G.S. 
JI.M ’s Consular Service ; N. B. Deis^ny’s, late II.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Ctiahles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp bOO, cloth. £'2 2.v. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of the Canton Vernacijlaii of the Chinese 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
ID.'), and 31. £l 10,s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 

Being a Senes of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Denny'h, Ph.D., F.ll.G.S., M.ll.A.S., etc, Author of ‘‘ihe 
Folklore of China,” “ Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £\ Is. 

Dennys. — The Polk-Lotie of China, and its Affinities with tluit of 
tlie Aryan and Semitic Baces. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.B.G S., M.ll A S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 1G8. 
JO.s’. 

De Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Liftt 

of our Language. By M. Schele de Vekic, LL D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pj) vi. and 31)0. r2.s’. (W. 

De Vere. — Amhuicanisms : the English of the New Would, Py 
M. SciiELE De Vere, LL.D. , iVofessor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. Bvo. pp 0‘8/>, cloth, 12 js. 

Dickson, — The PutimokivIla, being the Buddhisf Office of ihe Con- 
Icftsion of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translat.un, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A, 8vo. sd , pp. Cl). 2.v. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliteraital 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and Knglish 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
Dtthtoou Behramjke Sunjana. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £22s. 
Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explaint'cl, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zula> 
Kafir Languaire. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xhi. and 418, 
sewed. Cape 'l own, 18,57. 21.v. 

Dohne. — The B'our Gospels in Zulu. By the Tlev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 18()(). .5.V. 

Doolittle. — A V ocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 
Bomanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In I'wo Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By tiev. Justus Doolitclk, Author of “.Social Life of the (Jliinese.” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. 11. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 005. 
£1 ID. 0^7. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese-Engltsh Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 

I^ANGiiAGF. OF Amoy, With the principal variations of the Ohang-Chew and 
Chin-(;hew Dialects. By the Hev. CaksTaius Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in Bngland. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. 13 3.?. 

Douglas. — Chinese Lan(ujage and Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and I*rofc.Shor ol Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cL, pp. 118. 1875. 5.s. 
Douglas. — The Life of Jengiiiz Kiivn. Translated from the Chinese, 
vith an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the Biitish Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, p]). 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. bs. 
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Douse. — Giumm’s Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-culled “ T/iutvcrschiel)uuj]^.’' To which are added some Remarks on 
the I’rimitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant 
Douse. Hvo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2:j(). 10s. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John D(»WbON, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp xvi. and 261<. 10s. Q,d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Pasbuges and Extracts adapted for Tr.inslation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowkon, M.H.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2.s’. Gd. 

Dwight. — Modern BiiiLOLotiv : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp 360 ; second series, 
pp. \i. and 551. jtl. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16 a-. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by E. J. Euunivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4«. 

3. Anr CoMrENDious AND Brkue Tractate conceenyng ye Office 

and Df.wtie OF Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Enigut (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by 11. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. lO.s. 

5. Of the ORTiioGRAPniE AND (/ONGiiuriTE OF THE Bkitan Tonque ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume, 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS, in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8s-. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. Rv. 

8 Morte A-rthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perrv, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7 a. 

9. Animadversions ufpon the Annota cions and Corrections of 
HOME Imperfections of lMrRF.ssioNES of Chaucer's Wohkes, reprinted 
in 159B; by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq , M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Fisq , M.A. lOj. 

10. MkrlixN, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 5? 

13. Seinte Maiiherete, ]>e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ah. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyno Horn, with fragments of Ploriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. Ofi? 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fuunivall, Esq., M.A. 

Is. M. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawo out of \ book of Qiiintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys J? prophete and king of Egipt after ]? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Fuhnivall, Esq., M A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Hev. W. Skeat, M.A. U. 

18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. h'. 

19. The IMonarciie, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems, Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Hichard Kolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, OR THE Early History OF King AiiTHUR. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4i'. 

22. The Homans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. ds. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Hemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1310 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns or THE Yirgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3.9. 

25. The Stacions of Home, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq,, M.A. Is. 

26. Heltgious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2«. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Hhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12j». 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s, 
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Early Eng^lish Text Society’s Vu}AicBXiom— continued. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohuiijro of Uro Laiierd : ITreihuns of Ure Loiierd and of Ure Lcfdi, 
ctf ) of the T-vvolftli and 'J'hiiie<‘nth ('onturics. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
isli Museum, J^amijeth, and JJodlcian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Bichaiid Moukls. First Series. Part I. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Ceede (about 1394). Edited from tbe 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skuat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions FOR Parish Priests. Ey John Myrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4i’. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s A B 0, Urbanitntis, Stans Piier ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Chddrenes Lytil Boke The Bokes of Nuutukf of 
Hugh Bhodes and Joim Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’.s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fi/knivall, M.A., 
Trill. Hall, Cambridge 15.s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 17C4, by Thomas 
MhuGHT Esq., M.A. , and Mr. William Rossiter. 8 .y. 

31. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawb's AYarde, 
and the Wohiinge of Ure Lanerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Tudfth and Thirteenth Ceiiturie.s. Edited from ]\ISS. inthe 
BritLsh Museum, Lamheth, and Bodleian lalirane.s, with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. J*art 2. 85 . 

35. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of aiie 
Nohil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldiujm, iimqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Byiinis, conipylit he Sir Dauid Lyndrsay of thi‘ Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Amies. With the Testament of tlie said Willnimc Mel- 
duim, S(juyer, conipylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. ‘2s. 

30. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B AYheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuakt Glennie, Esq. Partlll. 1860. 12.y. 

37. Sir Dakid Lyndesay’s Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvpeiation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindksay, of the Mont, alias Lvon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed be Robert Chart eris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4 a-. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together. with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Kesoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 

1 ' dited from ^IS. Laud Misc. 5Sl, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the labrary of I'rimty College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge Univeisity Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By tbe Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christs College, Cambridge. lO.v. (id. 

39. The “Gest Htstoriale” of the Destruction of Trot. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgovr, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part 1. lO*-. Gd. 
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Early Eng-lish Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds ; Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.ll S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a IVeliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On ihk 
History and Dkvelopmknt of Gilds, by Lu jo Bhentano, Doctor Juiis 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 

41. The Minob Poems of William Laedeb, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
lo68 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Oiiginals belonging to S. Chiustik-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Fuhnivall, M a., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3a-. 

42. Bernabdus dk Cera bei Pamuliabts, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2 a. 

43. Batis TtAViNo, and other Moral and Beligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5. by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3a. 

44. fTosEPU OE Arimatkie : otherwise called the llomance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail an alliterative poem, written about A.n. LlTiO, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ l)e sancto Josepli ab 
Ariniathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and “ The J.yfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s Wkst-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part 1. lO.s. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

PoKMS. In Old English of the Plleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Librarie.s ; 
witli Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. IOa. 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems or 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Kcwe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper Ga. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. K. Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

50. King Alfred’s West- Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Cake. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. J7e Ltflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Pev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 
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'»2. pALLADius ON iriTSHONDRiE, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

«*d. Wev. B. Lodgt:. I'art I. JO.v, 

o;i. Of.i) Enoijhh Homilies Series IT , from the unique 13th-century 
M.S. in 'I'ninty (Joll. CambridjE^e, »jth a photolithojjrapb ; three Hymns to 
the Virjfin and (iod, from a unujue Idth-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
hthograph of tlie music to two of them, and transcriptions of it m modern 
notation by Dr. Bimhault, and A. J, Hllis, Ksq , F.U.S. ; the wliole 
(dited by the Rev. Uiciiaud Morkis, LL.l). H.s. 

ol. 1 HE Vision of Piehs 1*lowman, Text C (eompletin" the three 
\<'rKions of tins gri'at poem), with an Autotype, and two unique alliterative 
I'oenis Uudiaid tlie Kedtdes (by ilham, the author of the and 

'I lie Oowncd King ; edited by the Hev. VV. \V. Sekai’, M.A. 18.v. 

3') (Ji ni:k\ des, a Konuinee, edited from thi' tiniijue MS., ah. M 10 a.t>., 
in Inn. (’oil. Cambridge, by VV. Aldis Wui&iit, Ksq., M.A., Tnn. Coll. 
Canilir. I’nrl I 3.^. 

.)(■> 'i’lii Gest Hystoijiale of Tui: Desthuctiox of Tkoy, trau'^lati'd 
from (iiiido dc Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from ihe unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by I). Donaldson, Ksq.,atui the late Rev. 
(i A Panfon. I'artll. lU.v. 6-^/. 

Till. Kahly R\(ii. 1*^11 Viat.sKix of the “ Ci ksok ^VlrMu,” in four 
Ie\ts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. lii. in the British Muri um , Fairfav MS. 
14 111 the Bodleian ; the (iottingen MS. 'Iheol. 107 . MS. R 3, H, m Trinity 
College, Cambridge Kdited by tlie Rev. R. Morrus, LL D. Bart 1 with 
two photivlitlnigrapliu* facsimiles by ('ooke and Fotlienngham lO.s. Gd. 

•)H. ^Jjii 1 li.K'K Li.No HoMiLn..s, edited IVoin tlie Marquus ol’ Lotliian’s 
.\nglo-Sa\ori MS, of 071 a i> , by the Bev. R, Mouuis. l.L D. (AVilh a 
Bliotolithograjih). Bait 1. 8.v. 

oO. ^1 111 ' Kakly l‘iN(,i,isu Vr.nsioN of the “ CT usok ^Irxm ; ” in four 
'1 exts, from Ms Cnltoii Vesp A. lii in the Bnti-h M usenm ; Fairfax MS. 
14 in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS Theol 107; MS B 3, S. in Trimly 
( ollege, Cambridge hdited by the Bev. B. Moiiius, LL D. I’art II. 

('() Mi'iHTM'ttiNs ON Tin: Sori-.u ok oru ]a»ki>e (])(rha])S hy Koheet 
OK Bhuntsk''. Kditi'd from the Mss by J. M. Cow rvu, l^sq. 2,'. I»d. 

(11. The lloM^NOE and Ihioiuimis of Thom\n of KittiEDoi ne, printed 
tiom Fn-e MSS. Kdiled b> Dr. James A. H. Mi kray. lOv. Gd. 

t'J. 'IhiE Raui.y Kni.msh Vku>ion of 'iin, “(’i i:>oi; Mr.vui,” in p’our 
flits I-dited by the Bev B. Moiiuis, M..\., LL.D. I’art 111. l.he 

c.l. 'I'UF Bek'keino iloMiEiFs. Kditcil finiii 1 h(‘ ar< j u IS of T.othian’s 

Anglo Savon MS. ol ‘.171 a. i»., by the Bev R Mohhus, LL.l). Bart 11. As. 

hi, I'KvNei'^ Tuan.nf.V B1mhi.emi> vnd KrioiLVMs, a.d 1(100, fr(>m the 
Kail ot KlU-mere’s unique MS, Edittd b\ F. J Feumvall, M.A. 4.l 

(*o. He Pomen Da'of llode'a Ih* J>if Judieii^, and otlu-r short Atij2:1o- 
Savoii Bitee.s. Kiliti d fi t.ni the uniqiu MS. b\ the Kei . J. Rawson Li miu , 
B D. 2h. 

Ctl. The Kmiey B1n(,i.lsii Vfksion ok nn ‘M'rusou Mvndi,” in Four 
Te\t>. Fdiled by Hev. R. Mokui>, M.A., LL.D. Bart IV. lOj.. 

Cl. ON PiKu-t Blow MIX, ]U the Kev. AV. \V. 8 kf.at, M.A. 

Bart I. 2D. 

(18. Th(‘ Pally P!nj4:li>h Veision of the “(’ritson Mfndi,” in P'our 
Text*. Edited by Bev. B. Moiiuis, M.A., LL.D. Bart V. 2os, 
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i}9. Ai)\>r Dwy’s Fivi: 1)ki:.vms Aunrr Kdwaud II. Tni: LiFr of 

Saint Alfxh's Solomoa’s Hook of Wisdoni. St. .h’romt' N ’! okrns 
before Doomsday. The I..ament.atu»n of Souls. I'dited from the Laud MS 
in the Hodleian Library, by F. J. Fuusiv \i i,, M.A. 

Extra iSeries. Subs(!ri]»titiiis — Small })a|)(*r, one giiinoa ; j'a])or 

two ^uiiioas, {HT aiiiiiini. 

1. The Komanck of ’Willi \m of Palfkne (oOiorwiso IvIioami as tlio 

Homanee of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the 1 reneh at the 
comnmnd of Sir Ilumpluey de Hohiin, alxuit \ n tc* which ih added a 

fni^rnent of the Alliteratue Homanee ot Alisaunder. ti an.'-laii d (lom the 
Latin by the same author, about A n l‘?40; the former le-ediied tioni the 
unujue M>. in the Lihniry of Kih^-’k (’ollepe, C'ambrul^e, the latter now 
fust editeil from the unique MS. in the Hodleian Library, Oxford lU the 
Hev WxiTKK W. Ski at, M.A. 8 xo. sewed, pp. xliv. and .'iJS .£1 (is. 

2. Ov Kally Kxi.’LLsji PiaiM^NxiATiov, witli (‘.sjiccial iclon ncc to 

Shakspcre and Chaucer ; coiitainiuii; an mvestii'ation of the ( 'or rt Npondence 
of Wiitiriii with Speeidi in F.ngliiiid, from the Anglo Saxon period to the 
prevent day, preeedeti by a vystematic .Notatrori of all .‘spoken .bounds hv 
means of the ordinary Ih inting 1 'ypes , ineluiiing a re nrraiigenient of I'lof 
I'. ./ Chihl’K .Memoirs on the l.anguage of ( haiuer and (iower, and K'piints 
of the tare Tracts by ►'^alesbury on Knglivh. 1.M7, and VN'elsh, l >h7, and by 
Jhirclev on French, loJl Hy Alvxamm ii J lA.i is, F. K S. Hart I. On 
the I'rominciation of tiie xivth, With, xviith, and xviu th centune.s Kvo. 
gewed, j»p vm. and IK). lO.v. 

3. Caxto.n’s Pook of ('[Ktri-.sYK, piintcd at Westminster alatiii 1 177-S, 

A n., and now' reprinted, with two MS cojnes of the harm* lieiifise, tioni (he 
Onel M.S 79, and the Hulltol .MS. ;{.)4. I diied by Fkkju hic;k J. I i um- 
VALL, M .V. 8 vo. sewed, pp. xii. and fiS. .Os. 

4. 'I’liF. Iay of IfvvF.i.oK THE Dwe; eom])ose(| in the leii^n of 

I'.dward I , about A. n. 12H(). Formerly eilittd iiy Sir F. Maoi’IS for the 
Roxhurghe Club, and now re-edited from theuiiKjue MS Laml Mise K)S, in 
the JUhileian Lihraiy, Oxford, by the Rev. Wai.ikk W. Ski ai, .M.A hvo 
sewed, pp Iv. andlt)0. 10#. 

5. (’iiAicKu's Tu vnni.ation of PoFTim^^’s “ ])i; (’os'-ei a i io.m; 

I’liii osoiMi 11 ” Kditi'd from the Additional MS. lO.-’SHi in the Hntish 
Mii.veuin Collatid with the Cambridge Unix'. J.ibr. MS. Ii .J. 21. Hy 
Hu II \ai) Moukis Svo. 12.S, 

G Tin PoMAM'L OF Tin: Chi.vllf.he Anhione. lle-editod from tlio 
unique manuserijtt in the Hntish .Mii.seum, with a I’retaee, Notes, and 
(tlosvarial Index, hy IliNUx' 11. (iiiiBs, Lsq,, M.A. Jivo sewtil, pp. 
xviii and .'J>. 

7. On F.akly FLm.ll^h PjtoMNmTioN, with espeeiiil ref’ennee to 

Shakhpere and ( haueer, Hy .Amxx.miku J. F.i i.ik, F.H S , eti* , etc. 
J'art II. On the Fronuneiaiion of the xiii ih and previous eenturies, of 
Anglo Na.\on, Icelandic, fUd \orse and (lothic, with ChronofoL; ical 1 ahies of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of .Nmmlg in Lnghsh V\ riimg IOa. 

8. Qiune Ei iZAin.iiitN At uadi mv, Ly Sir Hi'mi'iiulv (iiLni itT. 

A Hooke of I'reeedence, The Ordering of a Funerali, etc. N'arying \ ersiong 
of the tiood M ife, 1 he V^ ive Man, etc , Maxims, Lydgate's Onier of Foob, 
A ro'in on Heraldry, ffeclexe on Lords’ Men, et<' , I dittd by F. J. 
Fuh.mxall, M a., 'I’nii. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Larly lUiiaii and 
German Hooks of Courtesy, by W, M. RoashTU, b.stp, and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 x 0 . IJ*. 
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9. Thk FiMiKRNiTVK OF Yacaijondfs by John Awdelky (luoiised 

in l.OFO-l, imj)rini(*ti then, and in ]r»d.>), from the edition of 1 075 in the 
Jioilleian Libiary. A (hmeat or ^^'a^•nlneJ for Commen Curaetors vuluBrely 
calk'd Vagahonea, bv Thomas II-^rman, KsaniERF. From the .‘ird (uiition of 
ir)(;7, helon^inj^ to Henry Fluth, Est]., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the re})rint of the 1th edition of 
]57;i. A Sermon in IVaiae of 'I’hieve.s and Thievery, by Parson }J \niN on 
llYiir-iuiYNE, from the f.anadowne MS. DS, and (’otton Ves|). A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Goniiy-catehiiij:^ (ed. 1502)^ that differ from 
Jlantian'K Caueat, Edited bv Eowakd Vile.s & F. J. Fukmvall. Svo. 
Is. hr/. 

10. TliJ', FvitST JloKE OF TIIF IxTKODUCTION OF KnOWLEDOE, Elittlf by 

Andrew Horde, of I’hysycke hoctor. A Comi’ENDMo s KEO\Mr\i oi a 
l)\iTAio OF IJn.Tii maile in Mountpvllier, compiled by Andrewe boorde, 
of I’hysycke Doctor Baknis i.\ thk Dei r.N( k oi the Beroe : a tre.ityse 
made, aiisweryntre the treatyae of Doctor Horde upon Herdes. Edited, witli 
a life of Andrew Hooide, and large e.xtracts from his Hreuyary, by E. J 
Ft KNivALL, M.A., 'I’riiiity Hall, Caiiib IHo. IH.v. 

11. Tut: bm cE ; or, tho Look of the nio.st exe(*llent and noble Print'O, 

Hobert (le Broyss. King of Scots : compiled by Ma*<ter .lohn Hailanir, Aich- 
deaenn of Aberdeen \ i> 1375. Edited fioin MS. G 23 in the Library ol St. 
.lohri’s (k)llege, ('ambridge, written a.d 1 1S7 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. l4Kfh and with Hart’s 
Faiition, jirintecl A.n 1616; with a Preface, Note.s, and Olussaruil Index, by 
the Ilev. WAi/rr.K W. Skf.at, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12.if 

12. IX TIIK HfkjN oE KiXO ITfNKY THE ElOllTH. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 'I’liorna', 1, upset, larturer in Ithetone 
at Oxford. Hy Tiioxi s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, \Mtli 
Preface, Notes, and fBossary, by J. M. Coxveru. And with an 1 ntnxluetion, 
containing the Lifeand Letters of Thomas Starkey, hy the h'ev..l S Hui wfr, 
M A. I'artlL PJf. {Ptirt 7., S/arkf t/'g Lt f v and Lettrr.s, t.s in cpm'al ton. 

13. A St I'lM.rcAOYoN FOR THE Bfooaks. Written abont tiu' year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edifed by Fhhierick J. FiRNivvia. With a 
Snpplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the I'.yglit 
(l.''* l 1 A.D.), A Supjilieation of the Pooie ronmions (1516 a.d. ),'1 h»‘ Deeaye 
of England hy the great multitude of Sbepe (1550 3 a.d.). F.dited by J. 
M r A DOW .s Cow PER. 6.N. 

M. Ox Early P^xoi.ish PRoxuNriATiox, witli eRpta-iul reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ei.lis, F.RS., F.S.A. i’art HI. 
llliDtiationsof the J’ronunciation of the xivthaiid xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
CJower, M'yclifre, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, liarcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10.v. 

15. IbiitFRT (btoxYi.FYV Thiuty'-oxk Epigrams, Voyee of the Ltist 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550 1 a.d, Evlited by J. M. Cowpeh, E»q. 
1 ‘Ls. 

16. A Tkeatisk on the Astkolare; addressed to Itis son Lowy^, by 
Geoffrey (’haucer, a.d. 13!H E)dited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skkat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 10*. 

17. The Compi.ayxt of {Sfotewde, 15dH, a.d., with an Apiandix of 

four (’ontemporary English '1 racts. Edited by J. A. H. Mlruav, Esq, 
Part 1 . 1 ' 

18. The (’oMri.AYNT of Scotlande, ete. Part II: 8«. 

19. Ofre Lvdyes MvRorHE, a.d. 1530, odited by the Pev. J. 11. 

Bi-i *kr, M with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheriugham. 2Lv. 
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2U. Lonklicii’s IFisroKY ok tiih Holy (ub. 1 loO transliit(Ml 

from the French IVose ot Sikrs Koiui kn dh Bouhon. Be-edited tiou the 
Uin{|ue Ms. ill ('orpus Ohristi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Fuiuivall, Fmi, 
M.A. Fart I. 8«. 

21. BAUHoru s BRurE. Eilittnl from the ]\[SS. jind tlio earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W W. Skhyt, M.A. Fart 11. t.s 

22. Henry Brinklow’s CoMrLVYxr of RoDiatYeK Mors, sointMiie 

a gray Fryre, unto the ParhanuMit Ilowse of Ingland his iiritmall t'ountry, 
for tlie Uedresse of certen wieked Lawes, enel Customs, and crind Iteereys 
(ab. and 'I’lii; Famk ni \cioN of a CuRisTrAV A .vivsr tkk t’lrii: 

OF London, made by Rodengo Mors, a.d. LHd. Edited by J M.Cowi’Kh, 
Es(|. ths. 

23. On Fj\rlv Englts[i Pronunci \tion, with espeeinl ndert'iiee to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Eli is, Esq., F.ILS. Fart IV. lO.s. 

24 . Lonelk'ii’s History of the Holy OuAir, (ab. lloO v.d.^, translated 

from tlie Frencli Frose of Siuis Kohikks ok Bouuon. Ue-talitrd ftoni the 
Cnujuc Ms. m Coifius Chnati Coliege, Cumhndge, by F. .1 Ft kmvall, 
Lsq , M.A. Fart II. KB. 

25. 1 HE UoMVNC’E OF (lUY OF Wakwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

Univer.sity MS. by Fiof J. Zui’ii/,v, Fh.I). Fart I. 20.v. 

26. The Bomwce ok (By of WtanicK. Edited from the Cambridge 

Cmveisity MS. by Frof, J . Zl'titza, Fh.I). ('I'he 'Jad or loth ctaiLuiy \eihion.) 
Faitll. lEs. ^ ; 

27. Tin; FiNtJUsii Works of John Fimier, Hishoj) of BochestiT (died 

ldd.‘)). Fdited by Professor J. F. B. Mayor, .M.A. Fart 1 , tbe I’ext. ]b.». 

28. Lo.NFEieH’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Fuumvall, M.A. J’artlll. KB. 

29. Bvrroi'rV BuurE. Edited from the ^ISS. and the eailiest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. ML \V. Skrat, M.A. Part 111. 21.v. 

30. Lovllich’s Hlsiory of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Fiirmn vll, L.sr., M.A. Fait IV. 15.v. 

31. Alla \N i)i;it and HiNDiaius. TraiLslated from the* Latin about 

A.D. 1.5 H) dO. Re-edited by the Rev. VV. W. Skkat, M.A. bs. 

Eddn Saemundar Hiiins Eroda — The Pldda of Sacrnund tin* Le.'irned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Blnjam! n Tiiorpk. l*art I. with a Mytho- 
logical Indev 12nio pp. 1 .%2, cloth, .5.s. iul. Fart II. with Index of Feisons and 
Flaces. 1 2tiJO. pp. vni and 1 72, cloth. IHh’G. 4s.; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7.^. b^/. 

Edkins. — Introdlction to thi: Sn oy of the (hn.NE'sj: (’luitAorFRs. 

l5y J. Edki.ns, I) D , Feking, (diina. Roy. 8vo. pp. IKO, pajier boards, IS.v. 
Edkins. — C hina’.s Flvcl in Fhiloi.oi.y. An attemjil to ^h(»w that the 

Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown dvo , pp, x\iu — 10.5, clotli. KB. G//. 

Edkins. — A V(R vRULtRY of the SiivNoiiAi Diale.ct. By J. Edkins. 

hvo half-calf, pp. vi, and 151. Shanghai, 1801). 21*. 

Edkins. — A Grymmak of Colloqfial Ciiine.se, as exhibited in the 

Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkin-., B .A. .Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf. pp. viii. and 22.5. Shanghai, 18(58. 21«. 

Edkins. A Grammar of the (hiiNE^i: CoLLOoriAL LvNorAOE, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Jokepii Edki.nh. Second edition. 
8vo. hall-calf, pp. viii. and 271). Shanghai, lBti4. £1 10a. 
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Edkins. — Proohehsive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With Lints of Conamon Words and Phrases. By J, Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo pp. 120. 18R9. 14». 

Edkins. — ItELiGioN IN China.. A Brief Account of the Three Ileligions 
of the Chinese. By Joseih Edkins, D, D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7.v. 6r/. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Komance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1050 a.d By John W. Halkh, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Fhedeiuck 

J. Furmvai.l, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol 4 to., pp. 6’ I, (only 
100 copies }irinted), bound in the Koxburghe style. 10«, i^d. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 a.ii (1878 a.d .), corresponding 

with the years 1694, l.'iOS, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 6s. 

Eitel. — A Chinese ])i(tionai{\ in the Cantonese Divlect. By 
Ernest .Iohn F.itel, I’h D. 'Tuhing. Mill be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A~-K). bvo. sewed, pp. 202. \'2s. Gd. Part 11. (K — Mj. pp. i'U2. 12, s. Gd. 
Eitel. — H an DiuioK FOR THE STUDENT OF Chinese Buddhism. By the llev\ 

K. .1. El i EE, of the London Missionary Society. Crown Bvo. pp. Mil., 224, cl., 

1 8.S 

Eitel.— P ENo-Snui: or, Tlie Budiiiients of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. d. Eiike, M.A., Ph.D. Demy i^vo. sewtd, pp. vi. and 84. ti*. 
Eitel. — BrniHiisM: its Historical, Tlicoietical, and Pojnilar Asi)ects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. 1 h.l). Second Edition. 
Demy Hvo. sewed, pp. 130. bs. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Peiiod. Complete in Eight Vols. Edited fiom the I’oslhurnous 
Papers of the late Sir II. W. Ei.eioi, K.(’.B., East India (’ompanv’rt Bengal 
^ Civil Serviee, by Prof. John Dow.son, M ILA.S., Staff College, SandliurKt. 
Vols. I. and 11. M’lth a Portiait of Sir 11. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp \.\xii. and 542, 
X and 680, cloth. 18.v. each. 

Vol. 111. 8vo. pp, \ii and (527, cloth. 24«. 

Vol IV'^ Hvo. pp. X. and fiOH cloth 21.v 
Vol. V. Svo. p)i. xii. and 57(>, cloth. 2U. 

^ ol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and .674, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. Vll Hvo. pp. viii and 674, cloth. 21s. 

^ ol. Mil. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 414, and lx viii. cloth. 21.5“. 

Elliot. — ^Ifmoiks on the Histouv, Folklorj:, and Histrirution of 
THE Hacks <if ihk North Mistirn Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glosb^ary ot Indian Terms. 
By rlie late Sic^IDnry M. Elliot, K.C.B.,of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal (bvil Service. I dited, revised, and re-arrung« d, by .John Beames, 
M.B..V.S , Bengal Civil Service; Member ot the German Oiiental Society, of 
the A Malic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., ))p xx., 37(), and 39(), cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full page colouied Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 3()»\ 

Ellis — N imi.rals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By h'oni.KT I5i i.is, B.D., late Fellow ot St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy hvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. ,V Gd. 

EUlS. — 'Ihk A.‘*iatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Hobert 
El LIN, B.D., fellow of St. John's CuHegt, Cambridge, and author of “Aucieut 
Boutes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown hvo pp. iv. 166, cloth. 1870. 5 a. 
Ellis. — PiRivu SeniiieA. 'ilit* Ouiehiia Language of Peru: its 
derivation trom Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the 1 uranian and Iberian languages of the Old AVorld, incluuing the Basque, 
the I.ycian. and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Eia.i», B.D. 
Hvo. doth, pp. xii. and 219. 1876. b«. 
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Ellis. — Eteuscan Numerals. By Boeert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2«. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages. — Tiie Influence of the English ajjd 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest tbe importance to I*hilol»>gers, Autiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Hrauch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. *30, sewed. 18()SL 1 a. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 187o to 187G, 

lOs. 6d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20*. per annum. 

1673. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Beprinted Glossaries. Coiittiiuin^ a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. II. ; five Glossaries, by Mi. Maushai.i, ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7a. 6d. 

2. Scries A. Bibliogrnphit'al. A List of Looks illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England, ‘Lv. 

3. S(‘rics C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 

of Swaledale Words. By Captain Hahland. 4a-. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By II. Swkki, Kmj. 

4 A. (k/. 

5. Seri(\s B. Part II. Beprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7a. 

6. Si'ries IL Part III. Hay's Collection of Pniglish Words not 

generally used, from the edition of 1091 ; together with I lioresby's Letter to 
Hay, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by llev. Waltkii W. Skiiat. li.s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of ‘ A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialexit.’ By the Rev. W. D 
rAlllhH. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II, The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwouthy, Ksq. 3s. (id. 

8. Series A. Fait II. Containing a List of Books Belating to 

some of the Counties of I'Bigland. 6 a. 

9. Seri(‘s C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighhouihood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. 7«.6d. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nodal and G. Milnek. Part I. 3*. fid. 

187G. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words iii our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. R. Morhis. 6d. 

12. Series C. Oiiginal Glossari(‘S. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Provincial Euglish Glossaries. 7 a. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words usi'd in the Neighhouihood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Hobinson. Part II. Ga fid. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshiie Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

Cloloh Robinson. 9«. 
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1877. 

15. A Glossaky of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corrint;liam, Lincolnshire. By Eowaud Peacock, F.S.A. 9«. OV/. 

16. A Glossary of Holdenie.ss Woids. By F. Boss, li. Stead, and 
T. IIoLuiaiNKss. AVith a Map of the District, is. 

17. On the Dialects of Kleven Soutlnn-n and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Clussificatiori of the English Dialects, By Prince Louis Lucikn 
Bonapaici'k. With Two Maps. l.s. 

18. Bihlio^rapliical Inst. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containitn^ a l.ist of Hooks on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
ami •Shing, and Americaiiisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by .1. H. Nodal. 4s. Gd 

19. An Outline of tlie Grainmar of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elwor i n Y, Esq. 6.v. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Plirascs. By Willum 

Dickinson, F.L.S. (i,v. 

21. 9’usser’s Five Hundred Pointes of Good Hushandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and SidnkY J. 
IlliUKTAOE, H.A. 12.S. (h/. 

22. A Dictionary of Eng;lish Plant Names. By James Bkitten’, 

F. L.s. , and Uomlut Holland. Part 1. (A to F). 8 a'. 6d. 

1879. 

23. Five lliprinted Glossaries, including; Wiltshire, East Anf'lian, 

Siitfolk., and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeaf, M.A. 7s. 

24. 8upi)lenient to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. Is. 

Etherington. — The Student’s Giummah of the HindI Language. 

By the Rev. W lllriiKUiNci'i uN, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12.V. 

Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 

aecorditig to the Analects, Great Lkaumno, and Doctkinf of tlie Mean, 
with an Introduetion on the Authorilies upon CoNii’cirs and (’oiifneiani^m. 
By Kknst Faiiku, llluTiiHh Missionary. Translated from the (leiiiian by P. 
G. von Molleiidortf. 8vo. sewed, jip. viii. and 131. 1875. r2,v. 6d, 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation IJy Samukl Biucii, LL D., F S..A., Correspoiidinj; Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account i)f their Discovery. By A. Henry Bhind, Esq., F S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and It) olates coloured, bound in cloth. 21#. 
Fallon. — A jSkw Hindustam-Engi.isu Dktionahy. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W, Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Paits 1, to XIX. Roy. 8vo. Pneo 4#. Crf. each Part. 

To be completed in about *25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — Eoypi, (Aprus, and .Amatic Turkey. By J. Levms Fauley, 

Author of “ I he Resources ot Turkey,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.- 270. 10*. 6d. 

Fausbiill — The Dasaratha-Jataka, ht iug; the Buddhist Story of King 
Bhma. The original Ptili i'cxt, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. *2#. 6d. 

Fansbdll. — Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and 'I'hree Fables. In the original I'hli Text, accompanied with a Translatiou 
and Notes. By V. Fausuull. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 5«. 
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Fausboll. — Tex Jatakas The Orij^inal Pali Text, with a Tranplation 

and Notes. By V^. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. ami 128. "is. (td. 

Fausboll. — JlTAKA. See under J (taka. 

Fiske. — M yths and ^Iyth-Makeks : Old Tales and Snp('rstitionR in- 
terpreted by Comparative M ytliolop^y. By JoHV Fiskf, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at llarvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252, IOa'. 6flf. 

Fornander — A n Account or the Polynesian IUce : It.s Origin niul 
Migrations. By A. Founandeu. Vol. I. Post bvo., cloth. 7v. (W. 
Forsyth. — H epoiit op a Mission to Yakkund in 187B, under Ooinmand 

of SiK T. I). ForS'itii, Iv (' S I , C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Hi.stoncal 
and (Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. i,V) 5.v. 

Foss. — YoinvLiJiAN Guammau, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fkithjof Fnss, 
(riaduateof the Lniversity of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. oO, clotli limj), 2.1. 

Foster. — l*uE-lTrsToiac lUcrs of the United Stvtes of Aaieuicv. By 

,1. W I'osTiiU, LL.D., Author of the “Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley." etc. W’lth 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. \vi. and 11(5. 1 Iv. 

Fryer. — V uttodma. (PLxyio'^ition of By StMiii vkakkuitv 

Thlua. a Pah Text, Eiiited, with Translation and Notes, by Major (i li 
Fka'fr. Uvo. pp. 44. 2.S. (b/. 

Fumivall. — Kdx^cation in Early Enoland. Sorni' Noli's used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frf.dfkick .1. Fcrnivail, 
INf. A., 'IVinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the J'hilological and 
Early Engli.sh Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. U. 

Garrett. — A Cl\ssical JlicTroNAUv of India, illustrative of tlie My- 
thology, I’hilosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, (bistoms, etc , of 
the llindu.s. By John fiAURKTT. 8vo. fip. x. and 7{)8. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. — S upplement to the adox i; ('Lvksicxl Dictionary of Tndiv. 
By .loiiN Garrctt, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. Hvo. clotli, pp, 
7,s. (b/. 

Gautama. — T he Institutes of GAurtMA. AVe AuHorcfi Sanserif i. 
Gesenius. — Hi.bur.w and English Lexicon ok the Old Tehiami.nt, 
irududing the Biblical (’lhaldee, from the Latin. By l^iiWAun Komvso.v. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and IKiO. XI 

Gesenius. — IIiHniEW Grammar. Translated from the Scvciitci iitli 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. (’onant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. liUi. XI. 

Giles. — (’iiiNESE Sketches. By IIkrbekt A. (Lles, of H.B.M.’s 

China Consular Service 8vo. cL, pp. 204. 10 a. (id. 

Giles. — A Dk'TIonarv of Colloqth \l Idioms in the AIandvuin Dialect. 

By Hkuhfut a Gills. 4to. fip. (i'». XT 8a. 

Giles. — Synoptical Sh dies in Chive^j: (hiARACTER. By IIerisert A. 

(iiLKh. 8vo. pp 118. 15# 

Giles. — Chinese wuihout a Teacher, lha'ng a Collection of Easy and 

Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect With a Vocabulary. By JIeubeut 
A. Gilfs. 12mo. pp CO. 5#. 

Giles. — B ecori) of the Budihilst Kingdoms. Translattd fiom the 
Chim*>-e by II. A. Giles, of H.M. Conauiar Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129 5 m . 
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Giles. — The San Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbeht a. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. Qd. 

Giles. — A Glossary op IIefeeence on Subjects connected with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-183. Is.Gd. 

Giles — Hebrew and Christian Hecords. An Historical Enquiry 

concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Vols. Yol. I., 
Hebrew Records; Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, pp. 442 and 440. 
1877. 24s. 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt, Her Moniiment.s, Hierog^lyphics, History, 
Arehseology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyjihical Literature. By 
George R. Gliddom, late United States Consul, at Cairo. 15th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix. 4to. sewed, pp. 6‘8. 2s. 6d. 

God. — Rook of God. By ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. <147. 12.V. 6r/. — Vol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp 752. i4s. — 
Vol. HI. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16.v. 

Goldstiicker. — A DicrroNARy, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. U. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- Knglish Vocabulary By 
'I’heodou GoldstUcker. Parts I. to VI 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6.s’. each. 

Goldstiicker. — Banini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
Ms. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
•which contains a portion of the Manava-Kai.i'A-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kum AK iLA-SwAMiN. By Theodok Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 

Goldstiicker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUcker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, 6cc. Demy 8vo. pp. 50, sewed. Is. Gd. 

Gover. — I’iie Eolk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Gover. 
8vo. pp xxiii. and 299, cloth 10.v. 6d. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. Gd, 

The “ Griinuniitography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most iiuixniant ancient and modern languages. Simple lu its design, it uill be consulted 
with adNaiituge by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

AI.PHABETICAI. INDEX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian (or Bohemian). Hebrew’ (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebiew (Judffio-Cer- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hmiganan. [man). Romaic(Modcni Greek 

Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Jaiianese. Sanscrit. 

Arracnuin. German. Javanese. Servian. 

AssMian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or Wendish). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bdgls. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic), Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Carn&taca). Gujcrati{orGuzzeratte). Nunudian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitio. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

Cufic. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. "Wendish (or Serbian), 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . Hebrew (Rabbinical) . Phoenician, Zend. 
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Grassmann. — W orterbuch zum Ilra-V ed\. Yon Herm.inn Grassma.nn', 

Professor am Marienstifts- Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £1 IOj. 

Green. — S hakespeare and the Em blem- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £\ ll.v. \ large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12« 6rf. 

Grey. — H andbook oe African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geoiioe Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp 18fi. 20s. 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madajfascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. II. Pait 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Laiifruafrcs of the Loyalty Islands and New Ilc'hrides, compris- 
inf? those of the Islands of Ncn>?one, Lifu, Anoituin, Tana, and 
others, 8vo. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Parts.-— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
)fuaKe.s and Part I., Australia). 8vo. nn. 34. 2.v, 

Vol. II. Part!.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol, IT. Part 4 (ron/i/iwrtt^/on).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo, pj). 77-l.)-l. 7s. 

Vol. 111. Part 1.— Manuscnpts and Incunubles. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s, 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— -Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 206. 12s. 

Grey. — M aori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses ])r('Si'nted by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.(^.13 , F.ll.S With 
Introductory Remarks and Itxplanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 

Griflin. — T he Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp, xiv. and 630. 2L. 

Griffis. — T he Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 

660 H.c. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 

Studies in Japan, 1870-74, By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo el., pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. — S cenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

Contents,— Preface— A yodhya—Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Ilcir apparent— 

Manthara’ft Guile— Dasaratha’s Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 

Love— Farewell ? -The Hermit’s Son — The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair — The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakarna — The Suppliant Dove— True Glory — 

Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — T he EAmAyan of Valmiki. Translated into English verse. 

By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I, and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. IBs. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. I8«. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. V. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15a. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432, 1873. 18«. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. Ida. 

Griffith. — The Birth op the War God. A Poem by KAltdAsa. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
M.A., Principal of Benares College. Second edition, post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 116. 5a. 
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Grout. — The Tsizulxj: a Grammar of the Zulu Lanp^uajre ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Guout. 
8vo. pp. In. and 43*2, cloth. 2ls. 

Gubernatis. — Zoolootcal Mytholohy ; or, the Lcp^ends of Animals. 
By Anoelo 1)E Gueeknatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di PerfezionamentO at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam: and BInoltsii Pictionaiiy. By Bev. H. 
Gundkut. I). Ph. Royal 8vo. pp viii. and 1116. £2 lOs. 

Haas. —Cat VLOGFE or Sanskkit and Pali Books in the Ltbkary of 
THE nRiTi>n Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, ])p. 200. £1 Is. 

Hafiz of Shi'raz. — S elections from his Poems. Translated from the 
I’ersian by Herman Bicknkll. AYith Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 
4to. , pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herrert, 
B.A. £2 2s. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylwnia Dutch: a Dialect of South Germany 

with an Infusion of English. By 8. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
jiarative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. (id. 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10«. 6d. 

Hall. — On PIngltsii Adjectives in -Able, with Special Bofcrcnce to 
Kkliahle, liy FiTZEDWARi) Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown Bvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. Od. 

Hans Breitmann, — Sec under Leland. 

Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Bev. 
]{. Spence Hardy, lion. Member Uoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 

Hassoun. — The Diwan of Hattm Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4 to, pp. 43. 3s. C)d. 

Haswell. — Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan 
Lanoi'age. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Bev. J, M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. I 5.s. 

Haug. — The Book of Arda A'iraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
De.stur Hostangji Jamaspji Asa. Bevised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., I’rofessor of Sanskrit and Comparative JMiilology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by FL W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v,, and 316. £\ hs. 

Haug. — A Llctcre on an Original SrEEcii or Zoroaster (Yusna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. *28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug. — The Aitarkya Braumanam of the Big Veda: containing the 
Earliest Speeulationsof the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Margin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona ('ollege, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 'Is. 
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Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Debtor IIoshenoji Jamaspji, High-prie.st of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Haug, 
l^h.D. Publ. by order of Gov of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and id2. 15s. 

Haug. — An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. Ed., with Aliihabotical 

Index, by Destuh Hoshanqji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl , with I ntro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Haug, 
Ph.I). Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp xvi. 152, ‘ibU, sd. 1S70. 2 B.n. 
Haug. — Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Heligion 
OF the Parsim. By Mariin Haug, Ph I)., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W. West, Ph.I). Post 8vo. pp. xvi. and 428, cloth, IBa'. 

Hawken. — XJ pa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, oil 
S,icred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-288. 
7.S'. bW. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. bd 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £l l.v. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 
228. 105. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah Edited from MSS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. Frikdi, under, 
Ph.I). Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10s. 6d. 

Vol 111, The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezia. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s. 6<2. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol, I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Lt)WY. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. lOs. &d. 

Vol. II. 'I'he Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Deray 8vo. cloth, 
pj». 172. 7s. 

Vol. 111. Jbn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FuiEDLaNDE, Ph D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. x.-262 
and 78. 12s. Hd. ' 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £% 8s. 

Hepburn. — Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D, Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

The Chinepe characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable tyjies, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Pans. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

BUncks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M,R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

Hodgson. — Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepkl. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14s. 
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Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo, pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 5«. 

HofiGtnann, J. J. — A Japanese Gtrammak. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 1«. 

Holbein Society. — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 

cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. — Element ahp Grammar of the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises By F. L. Hopkins. M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3s. 6f/. 

Howse. — A Grammar of tub Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R. G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 

LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society; M.R.G.S. ; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 

von. yon. 

I. 24 ParpranfiR and Sundarbane. X. Ddrjninp:, .Talp,1if?uri and Kuch Behar 

II. Nadtvi'i and , lessor XI. Patnrt and S/iran. [State. 

Ill Midnai)ur, and Ilourah. Xll. Gayfii and SliAhlibltd. 

IV. lbird\\rtn. Birbhdm and HAnkurfi. XIII. Tirhut and Ohatnpiiran. 

V. Dacca, H^ikarjranj, I'uildpur and Mai- XIV. Bhfitjalpur uJid Sant.ll I’aigands. 

mansinh. XV. Monghvr and Purniah 

VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittigong, XVI. JIa/dnbdgh and Lohdrdagd. 

Nonkhrdl.Tipperah. and lliUTippcrah XVII. Singbhurn. Chntid, Nagpur Tributary 

State States and Mdnbhdin. 

VTI Mcldali. llangpur and Dinfijpur, XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor 

VIII. Ibijshrihf and Bogrd. XIX. Purl, and Orissa Tributary States. 

IX. Mursliulabad and Pdbnd. XX. Fisliciies, Botany, and (.JencT.il Index. 

Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8vo. half- 
moiocco. ,£5. 

Hunter (F. M.) — An Account of the Britisu Settlement of Aden 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.K.G.S, F. R A S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
Is. 6d. 

Ikhwiinu-S Safa; or, Brothers of Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustkni by I^rofossor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. Ts. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archmo- 

logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.ll.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuutn. Subscription £2. 

Ingleby — Shakespeare: the Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo. boards, pp. 172. 6s. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 

AND ExrLAiNKD. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Ulustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Jaiminiya-Hyaya-MHa-Vistara. — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jami, Mnlla. — Sal.aman U Absal. An Allegorical Hoinance ; being 

one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla JamT. now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Fouses 
Falconer, M.A., M.R.A,S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7*. Od. 
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Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Fausboll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Vol. I. Text. 
Derny 8vo cloth, pp. 512. 28.«. 

The “,Tiitaka”i8 a collection of leprcjids in Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s trans- 
migr.ition before he was born a'> Gotama. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by us forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was Anally settled at 
the last Council in 246 b.c The collection ha.s long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, ami as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpav’s fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, IS traceable ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition ami translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this want. — Aihma>um. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Diction aiiy of all 
except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scieatific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabkz Jenkins. 64ino., 
pp. 564, cloth. Is. ^d. 

Johnson. — Oktental IIeligionr. See Triibner’s Oriental Scries. 

Kalid-i- Afghani. — Translation op the Kalid-t- Afghani, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examiniition, with Noti's, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Trevor Chichele Plowden. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1875. X2 2«. 

Kasika. — A Commentary on Pantni’s Grammatical Aphorisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited Pandit Bala SAsriti, Prof. Sanuk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo pp. 400. 16s. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which arc treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Bas ; also the (killoquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadb, Haghelkhaiid, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal Bvo. cloth, pp. 400. 21«. 

Kern. — The Aryabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipikd of 
Paramadifvara, edited by Dr. H Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9.9. 

Kern. — The BiiiiAT-SANiiixi ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, I’rofessorof Sanskrit at the University of l.«eydei]. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. I’arts 2 and Jpp. 51-154, Part4pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-580. Price 2«. each part. \WUL he completed in Nine Parte. 

Khirad'Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Haffzu’d-din A new edition of the Hindfist&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eabtwick, M.P., F. R.S., 
F.S.A., M.U.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv, and 321. IBs. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo, pp. 58, sewed. 1«. 

Kielhorn. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By P. Kielhoen, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10#. 6<f. 

Kielhorn. — Katyatana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D,, Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona, bvo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76, 1872. ‘Js. 6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
OiTO Kistner, Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2#. 6d. 
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Koch. — A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into l^nglish. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready, 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. Is. Qd. 

Koran (The). — See Sale, and Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

Kramers’ Kew Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4«. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7«. 

Contents. — Chapter I. The Mlnnesinj^er and the Minnesonpr. — IT. The Minnelay. — ITT. The 
Divine MinneBong.— IV. Walther von der Voj?elweide.— V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.— VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Lacomhe. — Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la Lanque res Cris, 
par le Rev. Piire Alb. liACOMBE. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 718,iv. and 190. 
Laghn Kaiimudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentarv, and References. By James 11. Ballantyne, LLD., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£] \\s. 6d. 

Land. — The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Parti. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Legge. — Confucianism in Belation to Christianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jambs Leggb, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Rxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 520, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2#. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. 111. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736’, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise- Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£‘2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents: — Dukes Scang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10s. 6rf. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12s. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8to., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. I2s. 
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Leg^. — T hafgueal. Lectitre om the Constituting of Chinese Chair 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the SheldonUn Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. James Leoge, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Langudge 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp*. 28, sewed. 6</. 

Leigh. — The Religion of the World. Ry H. Stone Leigh. l‘2mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 25. 6d. 

Leitner. — Introduction to a Philosophical Gr.vmmar of A radio. 

Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By W. Lbitnbk. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore. 4ss. 

Leitner. — Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism andtheis place in Uniiaersal History. For the 
use of Mattlvia, By G. W Leitner. Part I. The Karly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore, 6s. 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Lelanu. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 6</. 

Leland. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 

Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenharnmer, By Charles 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. Os. 

Hans Brettmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By ('harles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp xvi. and 74, cloth. 2.s. Ccf. 

Hans Bueitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80^ sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballatls. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1«. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads> with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. — Eusang; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6d. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of “The English Gipsies,” 
etc. i Prof. E. 11. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. Qd. 

Leland. — Pidgin- Engli&h Sing-Song;, or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Fcup, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 6». 

Leo. — Four Chapters of North^s Plutarch. Containing the Live s 
of Caius Marcius CoriO'lanus, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photo- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes com- 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 16P2 ; and Heference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. F. A. 
Leo, Ph.D. In one volume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £l ils. 6d. 

The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £l 11s. 6d. 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a superior large 
hand-made paper, price £3 3s. per copy. 
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Leonowens. — The English Goveeness at the Siamese Couet - 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna. 
Harkibtte Lkonowkns. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Haeem Life. By Mrs. Anna 

II. Leonowen.s, Author of “ 'I he English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vin. and 278. 14«. 

Literature. — Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Senes, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
184.3-78. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10*-. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on apjdication. 

Lobscheid.- English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
.Joseph, C.M I.R.G.S, A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folk), pp. vin. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. jtS 8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arrang:efl according to 

tlie Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M. I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8«. 

Ludewig. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By 

Ukkman E. Ludi-wig With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm W. 
Tuuneii. Edited by Nicolas 'I'KiinNER. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. 
Ludewig's Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; F.ditor’s Preface, pp. iv. — xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alpl^betically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1 — 209; Professor I’urner’s Additions, with those of the Kditor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 217 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10 a. 6<f. 

Lu^zatto. — Grammar of the Biblical Cualhaic Language and the 

Talmud Babyi.itnical Idioms. By S. 1). Luzzatto. Translated Jroui the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. cl,, pp. 122. Is. ^d. 

Maegowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 

]SlACGOWAN,of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 187L £l Is. 

Mackay. — The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the EnglDh and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42 a. 

McClatchie. — A Tranij^ation of Section Forty-nine of the 

“Complete Works” of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-l'ze, with Explanatory 
Notes. Bv the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii. and 
162. \2s.'6d. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
liANUfUAGE IN THE -FoocHow DiALEciT. By Rcv. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Kev. C C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half- bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4«. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
KHisHNAniANDKADHARMADHiKARiN of BciiarevS, (Containing all but the 
Harivansii.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 
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Maha-Vira-Cliarita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Kama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into Kiiglish Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickfokd, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, os. 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengb Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introdnction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
484. 1871. ]6«. 

Maltby. — A Pkactical Handbook of the TJeiya or Odiya Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 

10«. ^d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodok Goi.dstuckeu. Oblong folio, pp. 208 ot letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipulus Vocahulorum ; A Khyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins ( 1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
HbNiiY B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 870, cloth. 14s. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2 a. 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Fnesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 258. 1877. 10,y. 

Mariette. — The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Mariette Bey. By Alpuonsb 
M AiiiiiETTE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vn.-2()l. 7s. 6d. 

Markham. — Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Ci.kments K. Markham, F.8.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 228, cloth. £1. lls. iid. 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements K. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
( orrect Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements li. Markham, C.B., 
F. H.S., Cornmendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academne Cffisareae 
Naturae Cunosorura Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. W'lth a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Koxburghe biiidiug. 28s. 

Markham. — Tde Narratives of the Mission of George Boole, 
b.C.8., to the Teshu Lainu, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to J.hasu. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements K Markham, C.B., F.K S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 814, cl. 21s. 

Marsden’s HTimismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

&ee under Numismata Orlenjalia. 
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Mason. — The Pali Text of Kacttchatano's Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D D. I. The Text Aphorisms, I to fi73. 
II. The Fln^lish Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and '28. Toongoo, 1871. jfeT Ha. 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra^s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
TiCLFP, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathkws, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 

Mathuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, bein*? a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdfi. and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdh and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
PRA8ADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2«. 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 

By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. Contents: — 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- H idatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 11«. 6(i. 

Mayers. — Illustrations op the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources, By William Frederick Mavuis, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. H. 6(i. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £l 5,s. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 
J’owers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. 25s. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £l 8s. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2ad Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6i. 

Medhurst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. «vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Meg’astheues. — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. U.-224. 1877. 7s. 

Megha-Buta (Tlie). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Profe^rof Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 
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Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 
18()4. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2l«. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo , pp. X 464, cloth. 21«. 

Mills — The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical* and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7.v. 6d. 

Minocheherji. — Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14#. 

Mirkhond. — The History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia. 
Bv Muiiammed Ben Khawend.shah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
MfiiKHOND. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen M.SS., by 
W. H. Morley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the Atfibeks, arranged and desf’ribed 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
184 8. 7s. 6d. 

Mitra. — The Antiquities of Orissa. By Rajendralala Mitra. 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 4s. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth, Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, xx. and 624. 21#. 

Mdllendorff. — Manual of Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By F. G. and O. F. von Mollendorff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G..M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £\ 10«. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. Gd. 

Morris. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery 
District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a “ History of India for Use in Schools ” 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12#. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R, Morkison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. z. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Mnhammed. — The Life of Mohammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisbam. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten- 
FBLD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21#. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7#. 6^^. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, I^eipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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Into itg existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 

8vo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 186*8. 21s. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branche.s of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 

8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21 j». 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 

their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

8ro. pp. xxxii 312, cloth. 1868. 16a. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 

Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 524, cloth. 1873. 21a 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 

Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp xvi. 492, cloth, 

1870. 21.V. 

Miiller. — The Sacred Hymns oe the Brahmins, as preserved to hs 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By K. Max Muli..kr, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ (,’ollege ; Professor 
of (’omparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
P'rance, etc., etc. Volume I. Hymns to the JVJaruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clii. and 264. 124(. 6/3?. 

Muller.—] [TrK Hymns of the Hig-Veda in the Snmhita nnd Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Edilio Pnnceps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 324’. 

Muller.— T .ECTiTRE ON BuDDHisT Hihilism. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28lh September, 1809. (Translated 
from the Gei man.) Sewed. 1869. L-. 

Nagananda ; or the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo , pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4«. 6<7. 

Nalopakhytinam. — Story of Hala ; an Episode of the Maha-Bliarata. 
'riio Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Ilev. H. II. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 15.9. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; or, the Institutes of Harada Trans- 
lated for theJFirst Time from the uupuhlished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, I'nivcrsity, Wurzburg. With a Ihcfaco, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of (iuotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown Hvo., pp. XXXV. 144, cloth. lO.s. 6/3?. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 576 — 464, cloth. £l Is. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, w'ith numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balhol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. J.ondon, 1866. 6 a. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2^. 
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Newman. — ORTHoePT : or, a simple mode of Accenting^ English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 18(i9. Is. 

Nodal. — Elementos de GramAtica Qdichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Hedentora, Sociedad de Fillintropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. F^or el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tnbunalea de Justicia de la Ilepdblica del Feed. Boyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

Nodal. — Lo8 Vinculos de Ollanta y Cusi-Kcuyllok. Drama en 

Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellaiia al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Republica del Peru. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Filhntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7.v. (W. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the Frenoh, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6rf. 

Numismata Orientalia. — The International Numtsmata Orientalta. 

Edited by Edwak® 'rnoMAS, F.R S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to cloth. £3 13«. 6<i. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz.: — 

I’art I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E Thomas, F. R.S , etc. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Mann. 9.v. (ir/. 

Part TI. — Coins of the Urtuki Tarkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Chriisti College Oxford Royal 4to. sewed, pp 44, with 6 Plates. ‘L. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest 'runes to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidae. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. lOs. {)d. 

Pait IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty By Edward Thomas Rogers. 

Koval 4to. sewed, pp iv. and 22, and I Plate. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4t(). sewed, 
pp. iv, and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18«. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Burnster- 
at-Liiw, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, jip. 60, with Plate. 
10^. 

Nutt — Fragments of a Samaritan Targtjm. Eilitcd from a Bodleian 

MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8 vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. IS*-. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 

Published as an Introduction to “ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. bs. 

Nutt. — T wo Treatises on Verbs containing F^ewile and Double 
Letters by 11. Jehuda Ilayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Tioalise on I’unctuation 
by the same Author, fran.slated by Alien Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W, Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sowed, pp. 312. 
1870. Is. 6d. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Propiietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder 
Tlie Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. 0. Ottema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William K. 
Sandbach. 8vo, cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 
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Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of ( Irientalists held in London, 1 874. Eoy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s, 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session op the 
International Conouers of Orientalist.s, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 2U. 

Osbum. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 •J.v. 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol IT.— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Otte. — How TO Learn Danish (Duno-Norwegian). A Manual for 
Students of Danish (Dano-Norwegian). Based on the Ollendorffian System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruction. By E. C. Utte. 
Crown Svo cloth, pp. xix.-338. 7s. Gd. 

Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3«. 

Palmer.— EIgyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By Wiliiam I’almer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, nn. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 186 1. 12^'. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
II. Pai.mlr, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16mo. pp, viii. and 364, cloth. lOs 6d. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter’s NTote Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr, 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 5s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyfim, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-HAmah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 

Adaubad MAhArpand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sberiarjee Dadubboy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Foap. 8vo. sewed. 1870, 6d. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

Rio- Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Reap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Paspati. — Etudes sur les TchinqhianLs (Gypsies) ou BohLmiens de 
L’ Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

Patanjali. — The Tyakail4na-Mahabhashya of Patanjali. Edited 
by F. Kieihorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part 1. pp. ‘ZOO. 8if. Gd. 

Patell. — CowASJEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindlis, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cuwasjeb Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Peking (Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 8?o. cloth. 10«. Gd. each. 
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Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Polio Manuscripts — Ballads and Bomances. 
Edited by John W. Halos, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esqp, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 010; Vol. ‘2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6«. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10«. Largo 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. — Fu So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. 
By Capt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6<f. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Comphdo Sot, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1812-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 13s. 6(7. 

Proceedings (The) of the Pliilological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 I65. 

The Volumes f^r 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, us above. 

Separate Volumes, 

For 1854: containing papers by Rev. J. W Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockiiyne, 
Rev. J Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof, Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. 11. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, llensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo, cl. £l Is. 

For 185.5: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno Davies. Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. II. Key, Dr. R. G. I.,athuni, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. Svo. £1 1«. 

Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley ; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separaMy. la. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrccht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de llaan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kciiiiedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. J,.atham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Peiowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, K. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. Svo. (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted ) £1 1«. each volume. 

For 1858- including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall ; and papers by Ern. Adams, I’rof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haaii Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. Svo. cl. 12«. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. Svo. cl. r2«. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion nf our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirl wall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. Svo. cl. 12js. 

For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich, Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. Svo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 ; containing 1. Manning’s (Jas ) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Posseshive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Kraneis W.) Text ot 
the Jguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3, Barnes’s (Dr. 
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W.) (Jramniar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys — The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Coniish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 3jr. — Newman’s Iguvine Inscription, 3^. — 
Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8#. 

For 18G/> : including Wheatley’s (H B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English T^anguage; and papers by Prof Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. (Ihurch, Prof. T. 11. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. II. Malden, 
lion. (J. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbraiid Vigfusson, ilensleigh AVedgwood, II. 
B. AVheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 125. 

For 186(1 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. AFalter) Banffshire Dialect, wdth Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jainioson; 2. Edmoiidston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect, and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. II. 
Key, Guthbiand Viiffusson, Ilensleigli Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

’I'he Volumes for 1867, 1868 9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besidc's contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J,) On Paheoty]>e rcjiresenting Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diplithong “ Oy.” The volume for 1868-9 — 1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1268; to winch are added “ 'I'he Cuckoo's Song 
and “ Th(‘ Prisoner's Piayer,” Lyrics of tlic XIIL Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whith'y) Cornish Glossaiy. 'I'hat for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (^Jas. A. II ) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That lor 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (11.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1876 G: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (Presidmii), Fourili and Fifth 
Annual Addri'sses. 1. Some Sources of Atyan Mythologv by E. L. Hrandrelh ; 

2. C. B. Cawley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. t’hanges made by four 
young (’hildieii in Pronouncing Kngli.sb AVords, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 6. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ; (1. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Ilii-'Sian Hinguage and its Dialects, liy AA^. R. 
Morfill ; 9 Belies of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by II. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, AV^orcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South AVarwickshire, South North- 
amjitoiisliire, Buckingliamshiie, lleitfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Loui.s Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. I’art I., 6s. ; I’art 1 1., 6s. ; Part III , 2s. 

For 1877 8 9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Si.vth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian I’honologv, by Professor A. H. Sayce, 2. On 
Jlcre and Time in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth; 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of AVest Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq.; 4. English Metre, by 
Profe.ssor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq, F.R.S. 8vo. 
Part L, 35. ; Part IL, 7«. 

The Socieffs Extra Volumes. 

Early English A’^olume, 1862-64, containing*. 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. e. 
1441). -2. llampole's (Richard Rolle) I’ricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1340. — 

3. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. £\. 

Or separately ; Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3.s. ; Hamp'de’s 
(Rolle) Prie.ke ot Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12*. ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6». 
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Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, A.D. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in llrit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morns. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12*. 

Levins’s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum • a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16*. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. AV.) Mooso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mieso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old uiul modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected wuth Mmso-Gotliic. 1868. 8vo. cl. 9.s. 

Ellis (.\. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Sliakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Coirespondence of 
AVritmg with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts 8vo. 1869-75. 

Mcdia'val Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to ad. 1500. With Prolegomena and Ciitical Notes by W. 
AViigner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the iirst time. 
1870. 8vo. 10*. ^d. 

Phillips. — The Doctrine of Addai the Arom^E Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an Englisli Translntion and 
Notes. Ry (ikohoe Puillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambriilge. 
Svo. pp. 122, cloth. Is. Or/. 

Picard. — A New Pocket Dictionary of the EvNolisit and Dutch 

Languages. By H. I’ic.mid. Revised and augmented b> A. B. Maatjes 
and H. J. Vogin. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xvi and 1186. 1877. 

10.V. 

Pimentel. — Cuapro descriptivo y comparativo be las Lenuuas 
Ini/igenas de Mexico, o Triitado de Filologia Mexieana. Par Fhanuihuo 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion uriica coraplcta. 3 Volsumo 8vo. Mcj-ieu, 1875. 
£2 2.S. 

Pischel. — Hemac.\ni)Ra’s Grammatik her Prakrttsprachen (Siddha- 

heniiicandram AdliMiva Vfll.) mit Kritischen nnd Erluuteinilen Aiimerkniigen. 
ricransgcgeben von Richaud Pischel. Part I. Text und Wortverzoichiiiss. 
Svo. pp. XIV. and 236. 8*. 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exeicises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21*. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of A^araruclii, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original I'ext with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts m 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowe:ll. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections Svo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14*. 

Priaiilx. — Qu^stiones MosAiciE; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoih Priaglx. Svo. pp. Tiii. and 548, cloth. 12*. 

Eamayan of Valmiki. — 5 vols. See under Griffith. 
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Eaxn Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionart. Beinpj an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Aflfixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram JasaN, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28». 

Kam Raz.--rEssAY on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Raz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 18d4. £‘l 2«. 

Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Prom the Danish 

of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Bahylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimiud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. 11awlin.son. 8vo. pp. 8 4, sewed. London, 1850 2x. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh By Lieut. Col. Rawlinsun, CB. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layaud, Es<j., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. U'. 

Bawlinson. — Inscrtttion of Tiglath Pilesee I., King of Assyria, 
R.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Bawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. IIincks, 
and Dr. Opi'f.rt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Bawlinson, C.B. 8vo, sd., pp. 48. 1«. 

Bedhouse, — The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

CoLLoauiAL Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Bedhouse, F. U.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 382. 6s. 

Bedhouse. — A Lexicon 

English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Redhouse, M.E.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 827. 15$. 

Bedhouse.— A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title to 
‘^Caliph,” showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. paper, pp. 20. Saf. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
NabathaiIAN Aguiculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membredel’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp.xvi. and 148, cloth. 3.s. td. 

Bevue Celtique (The). — A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Philology, 
Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the Chief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by H. 
Gaiduz. 8vo. Subscription, J^^l per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Bhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 466. L'lS. 

Big-Veda. — See Miiller. 
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Rigf-Veda-Saiih.ita : The Saceed Hymns of the Beahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to thb Makuts, oh the 
Stokm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu FTymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest, authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late II. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Kig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Heligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. li. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press, 
Riola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon tlie Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

\’2s. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s. 

Roberts. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical, By 
J)oMENico Pezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere della R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonvi^le and Cams College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6«. 

Roe and Fryer. — Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Ur. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.^' 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. Is. Gt/. 

Roehrig. — The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Rom rig. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 

pp. vii. and 225. 1874. 7s. Qd. 

Rogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Adbasside Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5s. 

Rosny. — A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. Zs. 

Ross. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 

Ross — A Corean Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 

Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10«. 

Routledge. — English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870.-74. By James RouTuaDGE. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 344. 10«. 6d. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Ringd&m (Transactions 

of 'I he). First Series, 6 Parts in 3 Vols., 4to., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 Vols. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-76. 

4 
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A complete set, as far as published, £iO 10.s. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. 
I. -IV,, each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4«. 6 d. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13s. 6d. 

Separate Publications. 

I. Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxon rci : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 

Rel'gious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
DE Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7 s. 

II. Li Chantari di Lancbllotto; a Troubadour’s Poem of the XIV. Cent, 

Edited from a MS. in the })ossession of the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Waltek 1)E Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7 s. 

III. Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrioienhis, nunc primum, & Manuscripto 

unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis raandata ; subjicitur Inquisitio 
Eheiisis : curd N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876. £2 2 s. 

IV. A Commonplace-Book of John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original .VIS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart., 
of Netlierby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. 

V. Chuonicon Aha^ de Usk, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation and 

Notes, by Kd. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10s. 

Rudy. — Tue Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Li'urning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol, I. Gruiniuar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1«. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of Ra-tIh 
Radhakanta Deva. In Bengali cluiracters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3.s. Qd. each part. 

Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s ^akuntala. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Richakd Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14 a‘. 

Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 1 a. 

Sale.— The Koran; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated iiHo English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 78 . 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayan a. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
1 28 . 6 d. 

Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 

India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubner & Co. 16mo. pp. 

52. 1a. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; or. The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15a. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ishibashi Masarata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 366, cloth. 12a. 
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Sayce. — An Assyrian Gkaivimak por Comparatite Purposes. By 
A. II. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7.v. 6rf. 

Sayce, — The Principles of Comparmive Philology. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10s. 6f/. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scaiiuorough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. lOv.Ci/. 
Schleicher. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Euhopkan, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo, cloth, pp. 184. 
7s. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6s. 

Schemeil. — El Mubtaker; or, Eirst Born, (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. iTy Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. ds. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D, With a 
P'olio Atlas ol 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit’s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to,, pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 10, 6s. 

Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription £1 Is. per annum. 

List of publications on application. 

Shapuiji Edaljf. — A Grammar of the GujARAxf Language. By 
SHAPURjf Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. lOs. 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By Shapurji 
EoALjf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Shaw. — A fixETCH OF THE Turkt LANGUAGE. As Spokeii in Eastern 
Turkistan (Kashghar and Yarkand) By Robert Bakklay Shaw, F, R.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part I., pp. 180. 
7s. 6d. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the llcv. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.I). ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., H.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21«. 
Sherring. — The Hindoo Pilgrims. By the Kev. M. A. Sherring, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 5s. 

Singh. — Sakhre Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15 a’. 
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Skeat. — A List or English Words, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix tc 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Waltei 
W. Skeat, M. A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
biidge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents ol 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 24f. 

Smith. — A Yocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
andx. 1870. 10s. 6r/. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Naturai 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A, 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. — lloMAic OR Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp xxviii. and 196. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 

(from B.C. 146 to a.u. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 105. 

Spurrell. — A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurrell. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii. -206. 1870. 3s. 

Spurrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English- Welsh and Welsh-English. 
With Preliminary Observations on the Fllementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Boots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 85. Brf. 

Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871- 65. 

Steere. — Short Specimens of the Yocabulartes op Three TJn- 
ptHLisHED African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. 6rf. 

Steere. — Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. 6d. 

Stent — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B. li.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr, 
80 . cloth, pp. 176. 5s, 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Yocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E. Stent, 8vo pp. ix and 677. 1871. £l IO 5 . 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. IO5. 6rf, 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Eev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. IO5. 6cl. 
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Stokes. — Beunaks Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a 't ranslation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15«. 

Stokes. — Goidelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 

Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 185. 

Strangford. — Original Letters and Papers op the late Viscount 
STRANiiFORD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess 
Strangpoud. I'ost 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12.^. Gd. 

Stratmann,— A Dictionary op the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £1 IDs. 

Stratmann. — An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. lUth Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6d. 

Sunjana. — A Grammar of the Pahlvi Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Fbshotun Dustoor Behramjee Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurtbosi Madressa. 8vo.cL, pp. 18-437. 
25 s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change> and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
45. 6d. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible," Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 5^2, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. lOs. 

Syro-Egyptian Society.— Original Papers read before the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. Us. 6d. 

Including, among other papers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. H. 
Ydtes, M.D.— Notes on the Hieroglyphics of HorapoUo Nilous. By S Sharpe.— Remaiks 
on the Wedge Inscnpuon recently discovered on the Upper Euphrates. Ly G. F. 
Grotefend, Ph.D. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

Taittirfya-Prati^akhya. — See Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. — Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Farts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VIL 4to. paper. 1873-6. I 85 . each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary op Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based on the 
larger Work by Karmarsch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. cloth. 125 . 
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Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences , Arcliitecturo, Civil. Military and Naval ; Civil Enfjineering, includin'^ 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics; Physics; Chemistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English — German — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. 12.?. 

Vol. IL German— English — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 646. 12s, 

Vol. III. French — German — English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 618. 12s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Bussell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Wokdk, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frfdbrick J. Furni- 
VALi,, M.A., 'I'rinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4 to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. U. lls. 6rf. 

Thibaut. — The StrLVAStjTiiAS. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sansknt Piofessor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5 a-. 

Thibaut. — (k)NTiiiBUTioNs to the Explanation of Jyotisha-Vedanga. 
By G. Thihaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. L. del. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
sliir Bahek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Ilfijifibad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F R.8. Illustrated. 8yo. eloth, pp. 148. 7-y. Cfl?. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PatiiAn Kings op Dehli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Ilemains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. £l 8s. 

Thomas. — The Beyenue Besources op the Mughal Empire in India, 
from A.D. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of the Path an 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3«. ad. 

Thomas. — Comments on Becent Pehlvi Decipherments. an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contnbutions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhii. Illustrated by Coins. Hy 
Edward Thomas, F. It S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numistnatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Becords of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Lo(;al Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound m cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14«. 

Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. i 

Thomas. — The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 136. 125. 
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Thorburn. — BANNtJ ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. TiionRUiiif, 

I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the liaiinu District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 

18.V. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatauiitm Anglicum My\ 8axonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King iEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: 1. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, clotb. 1865. I**. 

Tiele — Outlines of the IIistohy of Beligion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. B. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Post Hvo. cloth, pp. xix. and 249. Ts. 6(i. 
Tindall. — A Grammar and Yocatiulary op the Namaqha- Hottentot 

Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. Gs. 

Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed iii India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Cun.stautly for sale 
by Trubnor & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2s. (Sd. 

Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

I. Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Beligion of 

THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. West. 
Second Edition. Post Hvo. cloth, pp xvi. and 428, 1878. IGs. 

II. Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Bhainma- 

pada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176. 1878. Is.Qd. 

III. The History of Indian Literature. By Alrreciit Weder. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zachariae, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. doth, pp. xxiii. and 860. 

1878. 18j. 

IV. A Sketch of The Modern Languages of the East Indies. By 

Robert Cust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xd. and 198. 1878. 12.s. 

V. The Birth of the War God. A Poem by KAlidAsa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph' T. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii.-116. 

1879. bs. 

The following Works are in Preparation. 

A Classical IJictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, post 8vo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 21«. 

Selections from the Ku-ran. With a Commentary. Translated by 
the late Edward Wiliiam Lane, Author of an “ Arabic- English Lexicon,^' etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to Iniiia. By Stanley Lane Poole. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passages Beligious, Moral, Prudential, and Nake.ative, from the 

Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or Paraphrased in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Versions of the Original 
Texts. By John Muir, LL.D, Post 8vo. cloth. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series — continued. 

OaiENTAL Religions in their Relation to Universal Religion. Tly 
Samuel Johnson. First Section— India. Second Section — China. In Two 
Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. 
Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Gulistan; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Edward 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo cloth. 

The Jataka Stories. With the Commentary and Collection of 
Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. (The first part of the Commentary contains the 
most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha.) Vol. I., post 8vo. 
cloth. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D , Author of “China’s Place in Philology/’ “ Religion in 
China,” ete., etc. Post 8-0. cloth. 

Buddhist Records of the Western World Being the Si-tu-ki by 
Hyen Tiisang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Beal, Trinity (’ollege, Cambridge; Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. In Two Vols., post 8vo, cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmeh, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. 

History of the Portuguese in India. Bused upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Gerson da Cunha, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 

Indian Tales from Thibetan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by Anton Sohiefner. Rendered into English, with Notes, by 
W. R. S. Ralston. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

On the Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India. One of the 
Florence Piize Essays. By Dr. J. Gkrson da Cunha. In Two Volumes, 
post 8vo. 

Tmmpp. — Grammar of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15«. 

Van der Tuuk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo,, pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO the Royal Asiatic Society. By H . N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 2s. Qd. 

Vedarthayatna (The) I or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Rig Veda, with the Original Safhhit^ 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVUI. 8vo. pp. 1 — 896. Price 
3«. 6rf. each. 

Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhnas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S, Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzbdward 
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Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 34'3 ; Vol. III., 
pp. 34*8; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. \0s. 6(1. each. 
VoL^V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 268. 12«. 

Vissering, W, — On Chinese Cukrency. Coin and Paper Money. 
With Facsimile of a Bank Note. Iloyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden, 
1877. 18s. 

Wade. — Yii-YEN Tzi5-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48 ; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. J04. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected aS 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £1 16x. 

Wake. — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 7s. dd. 

Wake. — The Evolution of Morality. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake, author of 
“Chapters on Man, "etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 
21s. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 

OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes AVatson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc.. Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. Ha. 6d. 

Weber. — On the Hamayana. By Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
“The Indian Antiquary.” Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5a. 

Weber. — The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor 
Zachariae, with the Author’s sanction. Post 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 360, cloth, 1878. 
18 a. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro- 
duction on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. Ixxii. 
and 746. 21a. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. Bvo. pp. 172, cloth. 
3 a. 6d. 

West. — Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book op 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Iladokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Niratigistan ; prepared from Dcstur Hoshan^i 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, wun 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 2oa. 

West and Bubler. — A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance 

and Partition, from the Replies of the Sastris in the several Courts of the 
Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
Raymond West and J. G. Buhler. Second Edition. Demy Svo. sewed, 
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Wise.— Commentary on the Hinhtt System op Medicine, ify T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth., 7s. 6d. 

Wise. — Ketiew of the History of Medicine. By Thoma¥ A. 
Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397j Vol. II., 
pp. 674. 10s. 

Withers. — The English Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters. With Specimen. By George Withers. 
Eoyal 8vo. sewed, pp. 84. Is. 

Wordsworth. — The Church of Thibet, and the Historical Analogies 

of Buddhism and Christianity. A Lecture delivered at Bombay by W. Words- 
worth, B. A., Principal of Elphinstone College. 1877. 8vo. pp.51. 2s. 

Wright. — Eeudal ManuaIs op English History. A Series of 

Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and 
Nobility. Now first edited from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq,, M.A, Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 184. 1872. 15s. 

Wright. — The Homes op Other Days. A History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations from the Illuminations in contemporary 
Manuscripts and other Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., 
F.S.A. 1 Vol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp, xv. and 512, 
350 Woodcuts. £1 L'. 

Wright. — The Celt, the Homan, and the Saxon ; a History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient HcTnains brought to Light by Kecent 
Ecsoarch. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., etc, etc. 'J bird Cor- 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 562. 14^. 

Wright. — Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Yocabula^es, Illustrating 
the Condition and Maimers of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Bichard 
W uLCKER. \^In the presi >, 

Wylie. — Notes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Eemarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
British anefForeign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, £1 16s. 

Yajurveda. — The White Yajueveda in the Madhyandina Hecen- 
810 N. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Complete in 86 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 671. £4 10^. 

Yates. — A BenoXli Grammar. By the late Rev. "W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Language 
Edited by I. Wenger. Fcap. 8vo., pp.iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864. 35. 6rf. 
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